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TRAFALGAR DAY 


- Sea, that art ours as we are thine, whose name 
Is one with England’s even as light with flame, 

Dost thou as we, thy chosen of all men, know 

This day of days when death gave life.to fame ? 


Dost thou not kindle above and thrill below 
With rapturous record, with memorial glow, 
Remembering this thy festal day of fight, 

And all the joy it gave, and all the woe? 


Never since day broke flowerlike forth of night 
Broke such a dawn of battle. Death in sight 

Made of the man whose life was like the sun 
A man more godlike than the lord of light. 


‘There is none like him, and there shall be none. 
When England bears again as great a son, 
He can but follow fame where Nelson led. 
There is not and there cannot be but one. 
Vor, XXXVIII—No. 225 
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As earth has but one England, crown and head 
Of all her glories till the sun be dead, 

Supreme in peace and war, supreme in song, 
Supreme in freedom, since her rede was read, 


Since first the soul that gave her speech grew strong 


To help the right and heal the wild world’s wrong, 
So she hath but one royal Nelson, born 
To reign on time above the years that throng. 


The music of his name puts fear to scorn, 

And thrills our twilight through with sense of morn: 
As England was, how should not England be? 

No tempest yet has left her banner torn. 


No year has yet put out the day when he 

Who lived and died to keep our kingship free 
Wherever seas by warring winds are worn 

Died, and was one with England and the sea. 


—-_ mnrniewtnAaii errt aoa a S&S A oa, BS” ee 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Ostober 21, 1895. 





BISHOP BUTLER AND HIS CENSORS 


UntiL the present century, and indeed until more than half of it 
had passed away, Butler, as represented in his most conspicuous pro- 
duction, had no censors; that is to say, none of any note, none who 
were themselves entitled to be noticed. His works, both before and 
after they had been published collectively in Oxford and in London, 
were received, as they issued in successive editions from the press, 
with an almost unbroken concert of applause. During the second 
portion of the century, while it does not appear that their circulation 
has declined, and we cannot affirm that their hold on the confidence 
of the Christian world has diminished, various writers of ability and 
even eminence have pointed out what they considered to be flaws in 
these remarkable productions; while some among them, without 
denying the great powers and high moral as well as philosophic rank 
of the author, have taken objection—mostly, but not exclusively, in 
the case of the Analogy—to some of his main positions, or even to the 
general scope of his argument. 

I propose to undertake a close examination of the criticisms of four 
writers who form or belong to the last-named class, and to take them 
in their chronological order. These are Mr. Bagehot (1854), Miss 
8. S. Hennell ' (1859), Mr. Leslie Stephen (1876), and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (1877). Ofthese one—namely, Miss Hennell—incorporates an 
important criticism by Dr. Martineau, which was first published about 
1840, and which may in no vulgar sense be said to have been in the 
van of the attack. 

There have been other comments in the nature of censure, some- 
times accompanied by preponderating praise. Among these are Mr. 
Maurice, Mr. Mark Pattison, and Mr. Goldwin Smith. But these 
comments are on specific points, and have not been carried into 
detail. 

And, lastly, I have thought it right not to omit reference to the 
comments of a class of writers who, adopting uniformly a kindly 
tone, have expressed their regret that the works of Bishop Butler 
should, as in their judgment they do, fall, in sentiment or phraseo- 
logy, beneath the true evangelical standard, - 


1 A member of a family of distinguished talents, which is known to have exercised 
a powerful influence on the mind and career of George Eliot. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


I. Mr. BaGenor 


In his essay ? on Butler, which I do not regard as one of the best 
specimens of his literary handiwork, Mr. Bagehot refers, in terms 
which appear to be far too disparaging, to style. ‘In some places 
the mode of statement is even stupid ; ’ and ‘ it is curious that so great 
a thinker should be so poor a writer.’ Plato, he thinks, saw the 
truth ; Butler groped for it. It was not difficult for Plato to see a 
truth, which in the main he moulded at his pleasure ; but if Butler 
did but grope, his case was not wholly different from that of Saint 
Paul, who only saw through a glass darkly. Plato’s assise was of 
and on the earth; Butler had all along to bind together earth and 
heaven. Mr. Bagehot’s criticism * strikes also at Aristotle, who, like 
Butler, worked in rigid subserviency to facts, and not as master over 
them. The style of Butler, too, has been made largely responsible 
for the difficulties of his subject ;* but those who might rewrite one 
of his pages would find it more difficult than they may suppose to 
improve the style without impairing the substance. In his illustra- 
tions Butler is particularly happy ; and, upon the whole, in his case, 
and also in that of Aristotle, it may be that the style and the substance 
are inseparable. 

Taking it at large, I think the following passage, extracted from 
the very able preface of the late Bishop Steere to his edition of the 
Analogy, presents no unjust view of the question of Bishop Butler’s 
style: 


In truth, the greatest beauty of an author's style consists in its appropriateness 
to express his meaning. There is a rough likeness between the style of the Analogy 
and that of a legal document ; and it goes deeper than might have been expected. 
For what makes a deed obscure to the uninitiated? Chiefly the attempt on the 
part of the framer to exclude all ambiguity. It looks like irony, but it is true, 
that no written thing, when examined, is clearer than a legal document; and 
the object, the attained object, of all those obscure phrases is to avoid the possi- 
bility of being misunderstood. Therefore it is that, the more one examines into 
possible meanings of what seemed clearer (sic) expressions, the more we shall 
realise and admire the sound judgment which has preferred what we, at first sight, 
thought ill-chosen and obscure. Thus it is that careful students of Butler’s works 
generally come, in the end, to have a sort of relish for his peculiar style.5 


Granted fully that Butler’s style is difficult. But it does not in 
any degree follow that it is, properly speaking, obscure. 


? Literary Studies, vol. ii. essay ii. pp. 74, 75. ® Tbid. p. 76. 
4 One, however, of Butler’s editors has had the courage to undertake the reforma- 
tion of his style. See Bishop Butler's Treatise on the Analogy of Religion to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature; with a Summary of the Argument, and the 
Style in“some parts simplified. By the Rev. Edward Bushby, D.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London, 1842. 

5 Butler's Analogy, with analytical preface and index, by the late Right ‘Reév. 
Edward Steere, LL.D., Bishop in Central Africa, London, Bell, 1886, page v. 
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It is needless to dwell on the judgment of Mr. Bagehot concerning 
the great argument of Conscience in the Sermons ; for it is in a strain 
of nearly unbroken approval. But, when we come to the Analogy, 
Mr. Bagehot propounds grave objections to its reasoning. 

Firstly, he denies it to have been ‘probable’ that Revelation 
would contain difficulties of a like kind with Nature, and subjoins, ‘ we 
should have expected that it would explain those difficulties.’® The 
rational likelihood was that the Revelation ‘ would be one affecting our 
daily life and welfare; would communicate truths either on the one 
hand conducing to our temporal happiness in the present world, or 
removing the many doubts and difficulties, which surround the 
general plan of Providence, the entire universe, and our particular 
destiny.’ 

There is no doubt that this objection strikes at the very heart of 
the Analogy. If the objection stands, the Treatise must fall. On 
the other hand, every reviewer of Mr. Bagehot’s works must feel how 
cautiously he ought to deal with the views and arguments of a writer 
who is not less modest than he is able and acute, and who himself 
deals so tenderly with all that appertains to the religious belief of his 
fellow-Christians, and regards it with so deep and genuine an interest. 

I must nevertheless express a conviction that Mr. Bagehot mis- 
takes the seat of the evil, which he does not fail to see. No doubt 
we are entitled, and indeed bound, to anticipate that a Divine Revela- 
tion will be aimed at the heart of a great mischief, and will be designed 
and adapted to remove it. But the case of human nature is not a 
case of mere difficulty ; it is a case of disease ; and the mischief lies 
not in the darkness of the understanding, but in the perversion of 
the Will. Darkened without doubt the understanding is, but dark- 
ened by those fumes of passion which rise so thickly from the furnace 
of our desires. These cloud the atmosphere within us, and thicken 
what ought to be a translucent medium, to convey the authoritative 
sentences of conscience, Had want of knowledge been the capital 
difficulty of our state, fishermen would not have been the chief 
ministers of the Gospel, nor would babes and sucklings have perfected 
its praise. Not from an upper chamber in Jerusalem, not from the 
stable, offering to the Redeemer of the world the shelter denied him by 
the inn, but rather from Pnyx and Theatre, from Portico and Academe 
of Athens, would the notes of salvation have been sounded forth. 

If we proceed upon the narrative of Genesis, it was not for want 
of knowledge that mankind fell from a peaceful into a troubled exist- 
ence, but from the unauthorised and premature pursuit of it. If 
Butler is right in referring for the origin of what he terms natural 
religion to a primitive revelation, yet the historic traces of that reve- 
lation became with the lapse of years faint and imperceptible, There 
were indeed times, such for instance as the Achaian period described 


* Literary Studies, vol. ii, essay ii. pp. 86, 87. 
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by Homer, when belief in a divine government of the world was still 
sustained, and the foundations of right and duty still remained visible, 
in virtue of the law written in the heart. Generations passed away, 
and knowledge increased in the world; and, together with this in- 
crease of knowledge, the conditions of social order came to be better 
understood ; but in other respects virtue diminished, and the idea of 
sin, except among the Jews, was virtually lost. 

Mr. Bagehot rightly observes that the argument of Butler is one 
dealing with our religious difficulties: and ‘ this is the exact class of 
difficulty which it is most likely a revelation if given would explain.’ ’ 
But the view of Butler is so different that his critic will be found 
here to challenge one of his main positions. As his teaching runs, 
there is no absurdity in supposing that the speculative difficulties, in 
which the evidence of religion is involved, may constitute even the 
principal part of some persons’ trial. The generality have to contend 
with more vulgar temptations; but ‘there are persons of a higher 
stamp, without this shallowness of temper, persons endowed with a 
deeper sense of what is invisible and future.’ Had such persons no 
doubts to contend with, the practice of religion would be to them, as 
Butler thinks, unavoidable ; and at least it seems clear that they 
would stand in no such need of effort as to brace the mind and train 
the character in the manner of what we term a discipline ; which 
discipline nevertheless may be very needful for their perfection.’ 
Objections to the truths of Christianity, apart from its evidence, 
Butler holds to be mostly frivolous: and it may be presumed that 
had he thought them worthy of more consideration he would have 
treated them as he has treated objections to the evidence. 

With his habitual sincerity, Mr. Bagehot falls back upon first 
principles ; and holds that ‘ the supposition and idea of a miraculous 
revelation rest on the ignorance of man:’ and that God, if He should 
speak, ‘would shed abundant light on all doubts, would take the 
weight from our minds, would remove the gnawing anguish from our 
hearts.’® He anticipates, however, a form of reply to his argument. 
It is that there may be facts impossible for us at present to appreci- 
ate, but most important for us to know. His answer is that there is 
no advantage in the revelation of an inexplicable fact: that such a 
revelation is extremely improbable: that the revelation we might 
properly expect is one throwing light on the world in which we live ; 
and in which ‘ poverty and sin, pain and sorrow, fear and anger, press 
on us with a heavy weight.’'® But this, as Butler truly teaches, is 
asking to be acquainted with the whole counsel of Providence: a task 
which he renounces, finding that he undertakes enough in endea- 


* Literary Studies, vol. ii. essay ii. p. 87. * Analogy, Part IT. ch. vi. s, 18. 
® Literary Studies, vol. ii, essay ii. p. 88. ” Ibid. pp. 88, 89. 
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vouring, not to explain the conduct of the Almighty, but to point out 
to man his duty." 

Mr, Bagehot thinks also that a revelation of rites and ordinances, 
as compared with duties, is antecedently most improbable. But, in this 
large and sweeping proposition, does he not forget the exigencies of 
our complex and compound nature? It would be strange, without 
doubt, if external prescriptions were to form the substance or main 
bulk of a revelation, But it may seem that a revelation may naturally 
comprehend what provides for the discipline of the body ; what cor- 
responds with the large office of the senses in the business of 
human life; and even what satisfies the imagination, The lofty 
doctrine of the Gospel, which consecrates the body as an inseparable 
portion of our nature, and at the same time propounds our reunion 
with the Divine Nature in the person of the Redeemer, as the one 
thing needful, shows that there is here an unfilled gap in the 
teaching of Mr. Bagehot which deals with us as pure intelligences ; 
and justify Bishop Butler when he teaches that the exterior part of 
Christianity belongs to its essence,'* 

Mr. Bagehot contends '* thatthe argumentof the An«logy ‘ may be 
used in the defence of any revelation, the Mahommedan as well as 
the Christian ;’ and it has appeared to some that herein lies an 
objection to the Treatise. But let us suppose, though the supposi- 
tion may be an extreme one, the case of a Mahommedan philosopher 
arguing, as Butler has argued in his first Part, and substituting in a 
second Part the Koran for the Gospel, each of them as illustrated by 
the course of history; suppose that he could establish the claim of 
his religion to a serious examination: such a claim, on such a basis, 
constitutes no objection to the argument of Butler. The Koran 
then presents itself, according to Butler’s method, at the bar of 
reason for scrutiny : inasmuch as reason is the judge both of the proofs 
of the religion, and even of its character. When the proofs of the 
Gospel are opened, we find that it alleges, taken roughly: (1) Pro- 
phecy, (2) Miracle, (3) History, (4) Moral adaptation. And of 
these the first two appear especially to have been vital to its first 
acceptance. But when we turn to Mahommedanism, these two great 
subjects are presented to us as an absolute blank, If we come to 
the third, we find anterior history in the narrative of the Old Testa- 
ment leading up to Christianity, but having no point of contact 
whatever with Mahommedanism. If we pass to posterior records, we 
find that the history of Christianity, down to the time when it had 
conclusively established its hold on the greatest races and ruling 
intellects of the world, was a history of suasion. But the history 
of Mahommedanism, as a religion systematically propagated by 
violence and bloodshed, seems to renounce the appeal to reasoning 


" Analogy, Part II. ch, viii. s. 10, bid. Part Il. ch, i. s. 19. 
" Literary Studics, vol, ii, essay ii, p. 90. 
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altogether, and to make the whole inquiry ridiculous. It is hardly 
necessary after this to enter on the question of moral adaptation, or 
an efficacious remedy for the disease of human nature. Perhaps from 
this brief review we may sufficiently judge what is the practical up- 
shot of Butler’s argument when applied to religions other than the 
Gospel. And this without our being bound to deny that the Mahom- 
medan and other religions may, in virtue of such elements of truth 
as they contain, have acted for special purposes, and may still operate 
upon humble and simple souls, in conjunction with purely natural 
affections, for purposes of real good. It is but too easy to show, on the 
one hand, how the results of Christianity are intercepted and marred 
by the corruption of nature: and we should not really mend our own 
case by grudging to those who live under other systems every acknow- 
ledgment that truth demands. If it be the fact, then, that Butler's 
argument is available for religions other than our own, it can only be 
made available for them in so far as they are true; just as in the 
case of Christianity it does nothing to accredit those corruptions 
which he admits and deplores, In so far as it tends to support such 
elements of truth as may not have been stifled in other religions, 
this surely is not a defect, but a recommendation of the reasoning 
he has employed. 

Mr. Bagehot sums up the first chapter of his argument by 
declaring it to be monstrous that there should be a Divine revelation 
which enumerates the difficulties of natural government and yet casts 
no light upon them ; and so, instead of relieving doubt or anxiety, 
should ‘ proclaim every fact which can give a base to them both,’ '* 
As regards the first of these, it is simply a misconception to suppose 
that yvaors and not wpafis was the purpose for which our necessities 
demanded a provision. As regards the second, it will be more con- 
veniently considered in connection with the objection as it has been 
taken by another of the censors of Bishop Butler. 

Thus far Mr. Bagehot has been clear and explicit in urging his 
exceptions against the Treatise of Butler. But now he announces '” 
that he has a second objection to the argument of the Analogy on 
which he is inclined to lay nearly equal stress. I must own that I 
have failed, in this portion of his Essay, to gather his meaning. He 
nowhere cites a passage from the work; he nowhere even describes 
one. Instead of this, he cites passages from Professor Rogers,'* and 
perhaps makes good certain points against them; but for Professor 
Rogers Butler certainly cannot be held responsible. At one moment "' 
he seems to admit Butler’s argument within certain limits, and allows 
that the ‘ style of Providence’ would probably be the same in revela- 
tion as in nature; but neither here nor elsewhere does he collect 
evidence from the text. And he somewhat strangely winds up his 


Literary Studies, vol. ii, essay ii. y. 90. ” Ibid, p. 90. 
1 Jdid. p. 98. " Tlid. pp. 95, 96. 
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article by tracing to deficiencies in Butler’s mental constitution 
faults in the Treatise, as to which he does not supply a particle of 
evidence to exhibit or make good their existence. Those who would 
either condemn Butler or defend him with effect must be prepared 
to deal with their subject at much closer quarters. 


II. Miss HENNELL 


In 1859, Miss S. S. Hennell widened the ground of the attack by 
publishing her essay ‘On the Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s Analogy.’ 
Without doubt she begs a very large question in her title; but no 
critic can surpass her either in reverence or in candour; and she 
records this judgment upon Butler’s position as it has been generally 
estimated : ‘ By the main body of Christian believers he is still con- 
sidered unanswered and unanswerable, strong as a giant against all 
the puny attacks of infidelity.’ 

She considers, indeed, that the Treatise ‘ engenders a deep spirit 
of scepticism,’ and supplies no principle capable of effectually com- 
bating it. But of this anon, 

‘Following many others, but quite innocently, she quotes a 
reported remark of Mr. Pitt on Butler's Analogy, to the effect 
that it suggested to him more doubts than it solved. From the 
eminence of the names concerned, this remark may have circu- 
lated widely; but I have never had the means of verifying the 
statement until within a few days ago, when I found Wilberforce’s 
Diary quoted as the source. 

The Life cf Wilberforce was published nearly sixty years ago, 
and was allowed to run to the inordinate length of five volumes. 
The public has avenged itself by suffering the book to pass into 
literary oblivion. I have, however, an original copy, and I will give 
from it first the statements, and then the authority on which they 
rest. 

In November 1785, Mr. Wilberforce was much agitated by deep 
religious convictions, leading to a great elevation in his tone of life. He 
was in a correspondence with Mr. Pitt, to whom he had not, at the 
date I have first cited, opened his whole mind. Still it must have con- 
tained references to his serious course of thought, for he records under 
the date 24th of November, the following :— 

‘Pitt called, and commended Butler’s Analogy: resolved to 
write to him, and discover to him what I am occupied about.’ 

And accordingly on Sunday, the 27th, he read Butler for three- 
quarters of an hour.'® He fulfilled his resolution to write to Pitt in 
very explicit terms. Pitt promptly announced to him his intention 
to call on the following day. He came accordingly and pressed on 
the discussion, As Wilberforce says :— 

* Hesays, &c. p. 2. © Life of Wilberforce (Murray, 1838), i. pp. 89, 90. * Zbid. p. 94. 
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‘He tried to reason me out of my convictions. ..,. The fact is 
that he was so absorbed in politics, that he had never given himself 
time for due reflection on religion. But amongst other things he 
declared to me, that Bishop Butler’s work raised in his mind more 
doubts than it had answered.’ *! 

Considering Butler’s extreme candour, nay scrupulosity, in stating 
the objections to his own case, there is nothing wonderful in this 
passage, taken by itself: for, if Pitt’s mind was not fully prepared, he 
might be struck with the difficulties of the case more vividly than 
by the solutions of those difficulties. But we have these curious 
facts before us. On the 3rd of December (which appears to have 
been the date), in a conversation controversial though friendly, he 
condemns the tendency of the very book which he had spontaneously, 
and not in disputation, recommended to Wilberforce nine days before. 
This really amounts to a contradiction. But Pitt was a man not 
likely to contradict himself. How are we to reconcile the two pas- 
sages? and are they of equal authority ? 

The answer is that they are not. In their Preface, the Editors of 
the Life carefully explain the different sources of the material which 
they have woven into one continuous narrative ; and they have for 
the most part, in the body of the work, noticed them at the foot of 
the page. 

The first of these sources was from manuscript books, or detached 
sheets, in which Mr, Wilberforce was accustomed to note down daily 
occurrences. These will be found referred to under the head of ‘ Diary.’ 

The commendation of Butler is quoted from a series of extracts 
reaching continuously from the 24th of November, day by day, to 
the 30th; and these are apparently among the first fruits of his 
private ‘ Diary,’ which he began now, ‘ whilst this struggle was at its 
height,’ with a view to spiritual uses. So the commendation of 
Butler by Mr. Pitt comes to us (1) at first hand, (2) in a contempo- 
rary record. 

But the sources of materials are five,” and the fifth is neither 
contemporary, nor first hand. It represented partly conversations of 
this venerable man, in part taken down when uttered, but at times 
never specified, by members of his family. At the dates we have been 
dealing with, Mr. Wilberforce was twenty-five and a bachelor ; so that 
all the materials of this class, if written at all, were written (say) at 
periods later by from twenty to forty-eight years (he died in 1833). 
Another portion was supplied by the editors from their own vivid 
recollections, apparently after his death, when they came to execute 
their task as biographers. And a third portion was furnished by 
certain friends. It is to this class of material that the condemna- 
tion of Butler belongs ; or, as we are informed by a foot-note, to ‘ con- 
versational memoranda,’ * 


2" Life of Wilberforce, p. 95. ® Preface, pp. v and ix. 





3 Preface, p. x. 
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It appears, then, that the condemnation, on which a good deal of 
stress has been laid, stands in a category of information which is at 
best but doubtful; but in this case it comes at once into conflict 
with another account of a directly opposite tenor, and recorded 
under circumstances which give it the highest degree of authenticity. 
In other words, it is not, as it stands, entitled to credit. 

The reader will, I am sure, excuse the minuteness of this 
detail. 

It would be unwarrantable to resort to any such plea with a view 
to excluding Miss Hennell from this arena. Her thoughts on Butler 
are palpably serious and earnest ; and side by side with her ingenuous 
statement as to the ruling Christian opinion on the subject, we must 
register the admission that, in one, and possibly in more than one, 
intelligent and upright critic, Butler leaves a ‘ permanent feeling of 
unsatisfactoriness rankling in the mind,’ and transfers from himself 
to his reader ‘a sympathetic gloom,’ which the great ‘intellectual 
and moral power’ of the work heightens into ‘a kind of paralysing 
awe.’ ** Into the recesses of emotion we cannot penetrate; but it is 
permitted to deal with arguments ; and it is a task of something 
better than a combative interest to inquire into their reality and 
weight in the case of Miss Hennell: 

Butler, in every instance without exception, reduces his demands 
upon the antagonist whom he always sees before him to their mini- 
mum. There is not in the Analogy, from beginning to end, a word 
of rhetoric, of declamation, of either wilful or neglectful over-state- 
ment. It is a purely dry light which he seeks to cast upon his 
theme. He opens a path before us, and the whole purpose of his 
book is summed up in the word ‘ought ;’ while to this ‘ ought’ 
there is no other sequel than the words ‘to inquire.’ For all those 
whose temperament is warm, whose imagination is lively, this seems 
but a jejune result; they have spent much labour and much patience 
in toiling up the steep road of the Treatise itself, and then they find 
themselves simply introduced into a new field of arduous investiga- 
tion. They are tired, and demand refreshment ; he offers them only 
a recommencement of work. After a hot and hard day, it seems a 
scanty wage. It is no wonder if some are disappointed ; it is well 
that so many are not. To my mind, there is no preparation for a 
satisfactory study of Butler so good as to have been widely con- 
versant with the disappointing character of human affairs. With 
touching simplicity he says: 

‘Indeed the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence, with which we 
are obliged to take up in the daily course of life, is scarce to be 
expressed,’ * 

Yet such evidence suffices for those whose one habitual en- 
deavour it is to discern and follow the way of duty. So it comes to 

* Essays, p. 5. *% Analogy, Part II. ch, viii. s. 17. 
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this; that the method of guidance given us for practice is one 

with the method of guidance given us for belief. And of these two, 

the first is perhaps the very best rpomraiSevois for what is to follow 

it in the palestra to which Butler introduces us. So viewing the 

matter, are we entitled to complain of a ‘sceptical tendency’ in 
the Analogy? 

I proceed to consider Miss Hennell’s arguments. 

Some twenty years before the Essay of Miss Hennell, Martineau 
had published a Sermon, in which he was, I believe, the first to object 
broadly * to Butler’s mode of using the argument from analogy. Miss 
Hennell adopts and presses the criticism of Dr. Martineau. I sum 
up the passage as follows. Vicarious suffering is admitted to be found 
in Nature. But it isthe exception, not the rule. If we make it the 
rule, if it be a key to unlock the whole problem of Divine Government, 
then we place creation under a tyrant’s sway. Again: ‘We pass 
through the great infirmary of God’s creation ;’ and Butler is said 
to say that ‘it is all the same in the other world, and wherever the 
same rule extends.’ And so the question arises whether this victory 
is won in favour of Revelation, or against Natural Religion. 

The argument is alike intelligible and forcible. If we re- 
present disease and wrong as the characteristic features of creation, 
we clearly administer a terrible persuasive to Atheism. But is this 
a true representation of the language of Butler? I know of no 
other case in which a great author has been so largely misappre- 
hended, and consequently mis-stated, and that by critics who 
cordially respected him. Butler has nowhere drawn for us such a 
picture. He has, indeed, said that the difficulties which are alleged 
against religion are found in Nature, and yet do not displace belief 
in an Author of Nature. But heis so far from representing this as a 
normal state of things, that he takes his stand throughout upon the 
proposition that this world, in which our lot is cast, is in a state of 
apostasy and ruin. For this condition, religion professes to supply 
remedial provisions. The question is then raised upon the credibility 
of the scheme it offers, And Butler supports it, as to credibility, by 
showing that it presents to view no difficulties, unless such as have 
their counterpart in Nature, and as, when urged against believing in a 
supreme Author of Nature, have been found not to warrant that 
negation. They cannot, therefore, be more effective when urged 
against religion. He first marks our entire condition here as excep- 
tional by showing us to be in a state of apostasy and ruin, He then 
points out that, even in this disordered and impaired position of 

' things, virtue or good makes a partial but intelligible assertion of its 
prerogatives, and visibly promises one more unequivocal and com- 
plete, He urges that even here the bad man has small satis- 
faction in what he enjoys, and the good man large compensations 

2 Fesays, p. 11. 
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for what he suffers ; that in indirect forms—for example, in those of 
civil government—a law of right is to some extent proclaimed : that 
God even here and now takes part in the controversy, and proclaims 
Himself to be on the side of virtue. In anticipation of criticism, 
Butler has girt himself about with precautions which ought to have 
shielded him against these serious and strange mistakes of the 
reasoning he actually uses. But I procee(l. 

Miss Hennell next supposes the case of an inquirer into the truth of 
Christianity who finds himself” brought fave to face in Scripture with 
representations of the actions of Deity that shock his moral sense. 
Repairing to Butler for aid, he is instructed that like infractions of 
right occur in Nature, and that as we nevertheless believe inasupreme — 
Author of Nature, so we may still believe in the authenticity of 
Revelation. But as Revelation, she thinks, gives a sanction to such 
infractions, her inquirer is in a painful dilemma, 

Now I am not considering objections to religion founded on any 
moral anomaly which may seem to be presented by the Old Testament 
histories, but am dealing simply with objections to the argument 
of Butler. Butler has nowhere so much as touched in detail any of 
these moral difficulties. They did not lie in the main line of his 
argument. To consider how far a Revelation, because Divine, is tied 
to conditions of absolute perfection in the manner of its communica- 
tion, is a subject at once large, and distinct from that of Butler. It 
is true that this may be held to be included in the parent-suggestion 
of Origen, which presents to us the Scriptures as the groundwork of 
the proposed comparison with Nature. But, probably for the purpose 
of avoiding an extension of his field which would have made his 
subject unmanageable, Butler in his title alters the description, and 
takes not the Scriptures, but religion, as the subject which he is to 
compare with Nature. He was surely entitled to hold that the 
subjects of discussion which he thus escaped are not directly pre- 
sented to us by the religion which he teaches, and which relies 
on the Scriptures of the Old Testament in proof of the Advent, but 
does not directly or essentially associate itself with every particular 
of government over men; any more than the argument of our Lord 
and of Saint Paul from providential action in the world bind them to 
account for all the difficulties which may offer to our view. How 
true this is we may the better perceive if we bear in mind that, 
in the centuries immediately succeeding the age of our Lord, the 
general contents of the Old Testament were far from being either 
formally or largely presented to the acceptance or to the eyes of 
converts to Christianity. 

It is true, however, that while Butler avoids the discussion in 
detail on the difficulties of Old Testament history, he lays down 
a applicable to them ; and this, too, in one of the most assail- 

* Fesays, ko p.6. 
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able passages of the Analogy, which, if it allows of defence, may fairly 
be said to invite and tempt attack. Miss Hennell here finds him 
guilty of sophistry, and of open defiance of natural principles. She 
conceives that the best apology which can be made for him lies in 
the ‘noble straightforward candour with which, casting aside all dis- 
guises, he lays bare to every reader the nature of his contentions.’ 

What he contends for is as follows: He lays it down in the first 
place ** that reason is a judge, not indeed of things contained in Scrip- 
ture and at variance with our expectations of what a Revelation would 
convey to us, but yet (first) of the evidence, and (secondly) of the 
morality of what is offered for our acceptance, It is tojudge whether 
the matter propounded to us is ‘ plainly contradictory to wisdom, 
justice, or goodness ; to what the light of Nature teaches us of God,’ or, 
again, it cannot accept what is contrary to ‘immutable morality ;’ * 
or ‘the principles and spirit of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty.’ 

But, as he contends, the case is different with external action ; ‘ for 
instance, taking away the property or life of any ;’ the title to these 
proceeding from the Divine Will, and being revocable by those who 
gave it. In these cases, actions, which without command would be 
immoral, cease to bear that character when commanded. They are 
indeed ‘ offences ’—that is to say, they are liable to be perverted ‘ to 
serve the most horrid purposes,’ and possibly they may mislead the 
weak.®° They belong also to a course of things liable to create an 
immoral habit: but this will not follow if the occasions of them be 
only few and detached. 

Upon this passage at least three questions appear to arise. (1) Is 
it consistent with itself; (2) Can it be defended in all its parts; 
(3) What was the probable intention of the author, and what is the 
equitable interpretation to be placed upon it as a whole. 

First, if reason is to judge whether matter propounded to us in 
the name of religion is, or is not, plainly contradictory to wisdom, 
justice, and goodness—is, or is not, tainted with ‘ treachery, ingrati- 
tude, cruelty ’—it seems impossible to exclude from the province of 
judgment by reason ‘the whole of external action :’ such as the cruel 
murder of Abel by Cain, or the treachery of Rachel and Jacob against 
Esau. Yet such exclusion seems to be conveyed in the words which 
here describe external action; and therefore the language of the 
passage does not appear to be consistent throughout, 

Nor is it possible, secondly, to defend a statement which, taken 
in its letter, asserts by implication that no breach of wisdom, justice, 
or goodness can be involved in an external act. Nor can I undertake to 
support the assertion that in cases where ‘ a course ’ of acts would create 
an immoral habit, a few detached instances have no ‘ natural tendency ’ 
in the same direction. 

So far Butler seems to lie open to the animadversions of the 
* Analogy, Part ITI, ch. iii, s. 26 % Ibid. s. 27. * Ibid. s, 28, 
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severer critics: and, without doubt, every shortcoming in point of 
accuracy in a Treatise dealing with subjects of the first moment is to 
be lamented. 

But the third question is the most weighty. Suppose, for argu- 
ment’s sake, it were the intention of Butler, not to lay down a 
universal proposition denying that an essential morality or the reverse 
may attach to external action, but only to assert this, that there are 
large provinces of external action, within which the character of the 
things done essentially depends on the authority under which they 
are done, not upon the nature of the action as it stands apart from 
such authority: this, I think, we may defend both as clearly true 
and also as important. 

It seems to me probable that Butler, whose age was not an age 
of minute Scripture criticism, had before his mind nothing more 
than the general severity of punishments recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, such as the large, though by no means universal, extirpation 
of the Canaanitish nations, or the summary judgment executed upon 
the partakers in the schism of Korah, where, however, no human 
agency was employed. 

And again with reference to the formation of habits in the indi- 
vidual mind. The Bible presents to us the case of Samuel, who 
conveys to us the idea of a character alike wise and gentle; but who 
was the appointed instrument for destroying with his own hand King 
Agag, in requital for his cruelties.* To be the mere minister of law- 
ful but bloody sentences is an occupation tending to form some 
kinds of immoral habit. But surely all must so far agree with Butler 
as to say that there is a wide difference between the habitual per- 
formance of such acts, and such a performance on a single and separate 
occasion. It is such a difference as we may recognise between the 
effect. on the character of a soldier who has, once or upon rare occa- 
sions, wounded or slain in battle the enemies of his country, and the 
case of a public executioner, addicted, before the recent mitigation of 
manners, to the constant launching of his fellow-creatures into eternity ; 
one marked in the tradition of the Christian nations as having been 
placed, by the public instinct of the community, under a kind of moral 
proscription. Confining ourselves to the assertion of a difference, and 
that a wide one, we stand on ground that is unassailable. It must 
indeed be acknowledged that the single act, such as that of Samuel, 
is the first step towards the formation of a habit ; but is it not like the 
first step of the foot over a series of stepping-stones, which may be 
drawn back? Even so the deed, remaining without sequel of any 
kind, is as if it were retracted ; for in the course of nature the habitual 
tone and bias of the character resume their sway. 

The question is, are we, with Miss Hennell, utterly to condemn 
the whole doctrine conveyed by Butler in this passage, or are we, 

* ] Samuel xv. 33. 
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while admitting that his language at one or two points falls short of 
his usual accuracy, and requires qualification, to accord to him the 
benefit of such qualification, and admit that he in no degree inten- 
tionally tampered with the moral law? It seems to me that the 
latter is not only the more equitable, but the more rational, process ; 
and for the reason which, plain as it appears to be, Miss Hennell has 
entirely overlooked. It is this: Butler has laid down emphatically 
in this very passage that there is an immutable morality, which no 
positive command can change; and has made a strict adherence to 
wisdom, justice, goodness, and the inflexible rejection of treachery, 
ingratitude, and cruelty, the governing idea of the entire passage. 
With this he combines the unquestionable truth, that a multitude 
of acts, such (say) as the levying of taxes, the invasion of liberty by 
incarceration, and executing the forfeiture of life for crime, which 
would be immoral if the agent be unauthorised, are habitually made 
moral, and also obligatory, by public authority. Even more, then, in 
an age and under a dispensation of more direct and palpable relations 
between the Almighty and His creatures might devolution, similar in 
principle, but of yet higher authority, lead to acts, such as the terrible 
penalty upon Canaan, which may not in their whole grounds be com- 
prehensible by us, but which it would be the extreme of audacity on 
our part to condemn. 

In no case can Miss Hennell be warranted, as it seems to me, in 
drawing inferences from the passages to support the general doctrine 
that the Analogy favours scepticism; because any corrections or 
limitations which the writer’s phraseology in this instance may 
yequire can in no way interfere with the general course of his argu- 
ment, or impair its force. If the system under which the world is 
actually governed inspires the conviction that it has a righteous aim, 
while presenting incidents for which that righteousness of aim does 
not always give account to us, the very same rule must serve us in our 
dealings with moral anomalies in the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

But Miss Hennell is occasionally so carried off her balance by 
emotion that she too deviates into inaccurate representation of Butler. 
She says Butler charges us ‘ not to be disturbed by exceptional inter- 
ruption of the law of morality.’ It is no wonder that she has no 
citation in proof of this grave statement; for none can be found. 
Butler treats morality as immutable, and emphatically holds that it 
is not based upon the mere consequences of acts,** that moral fitness 
resides in them of themselves, and that the will of God is thereby deter- 
mined.“ There can be no interruption, then, of the moral law in the 
Divine government. Instances there may be which we cannot 
demonstrate to be in conformity with it; but on these we are to sus- 
pend our judgment for the very sufficient reason that our ignorance 

 Essays,&c. ™ Analogy, Part 1. ch. vii. s, 21. * Jbid. ch. vi. s. 16 n. 
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prevents us from giving a full and perfect account of any one thing 
whatever, and especially of such things as give no explanation of 
themselves. With this misconception of Butler, Miss Hennell’s 
declamation against orthodoxy of itself falls to the ground. 

Miss Hennell states with moderation,*® that the work of Butler, 
faithfully adjusted as it was to the needs of his own day, is inadequate 
to the needs of ours. This is indeed indisputable. His argument 
does not of itself confute the Agnostic, the Positivist, the Materialist ; 
and it is also true that, the argument against miracles not having 
been fully developed when he wrote, his observations upon the point, 
as they stand, are incomplete. But these facts in no way sustain 
the purpose or the title of Miss Hennell’s tract. Butler cannot 
minister to scepticism merely because he does not conclusively dispose 
of questions that were not before him, To supply the missing link 
between them, Miss Hennell resorts to assumption. She assumes 
that he had examined what she called the positive question, meaning 
apparently the argument on the being and attributes of God 
handled by Clarke, and had found it wanting. This assumption is 
in the first place altogether gratuitous ; in the second highly im- 
probable. The works of Butler are limited in bulk, but the immense 
amount of substance they contain furnishes a very adequate outcome 
in the philosophical region for a life like his, not over long, and fora 
mind so circumspect and profound that, upon subjects of such diffi- 
culty, its operations may of necessity have been slow. But also 
upon moral grounds the supposition is one dishonouring to Butler. 
He had, as we know, solemnly devoted his life to the search for 
truth. Yet Miss Hennell can suppose that in theology he accepted 
and argued from the important concessions of Deists, without being 
within himself persuaded of their truth. This too although she has her- 
self warmly eulogised his high mental integrity. But in truth he has 
on his own behalf settled and dejureif not de facto closed this question. 
For he tells us in the correspondence with Clarke that he had long 
hoped and looked for a demonstrative proof of the being and 
attributes of God, but had felt himself obliged to recede from this 
extreme demand and to rest content with ‘ very probable arguments,’ 
which, as we know, in his mind carried with them the full weight of 
practical assent, and also imposed all the stringency of high moral 
obligation. 

Why Miss Hennell should term Butler’s method negative, while 
it consists simply in the search for facts and in positive deduction 
from them; or why she should describe it as of that ‘metaphysical 
kind’ which is ‘ very fruitful in delusion,’ * while it is purely experi- 
mental throughout, it may be hardly worth while to inquire. But 
she now proceeds to a ground of argument both broad and relevant. 
Butler alleges that there is a scheme of Providence, But we know 

® Analogy, Part I. ch. vii. s. 6. % Essays, &c, pp. 20, 21. * Ibid. p. 22. 
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only ‘a most insignificant portion of the whole order of things.’ 
How, then, can he be justified in attempting to make it into a 
system, and put it forward for acceptance? The answer is plain 
from Butler’s point of view. It is just because the known facts, 
though their amount be insignificant in comparison with the facts 
unknown, yet afford sufficient proof that there is a scheme, and that 
it is righteous, though the evidence of it, like almost all the evidence 
on which we have to found our conduct, is far from giving ‘ satis- 
faction :’ that is, from being what we could desire.** Confute him on 
his facts if you can: but his reasoning is perfectly consecutive ; and, 
being based on human experience at large, is as durable now as in 
his own day. 

Miss Hennell proposes to make Butler responsible for setting up 
a conflict between reason and faith. Reason is purposely checked 
by obstacles arbitrarily interposed, in order that faith may have 
space for cultivation. * 

There is no other ground for saying reason is checked, than the 
fact that our knowledge is limited. Our bounded powers have a 
bounded field for their exercise and development. This is not to 
check but to train them. Reason is only checked, in any proper 
sense of the word, when it is forbidden to judge, according to the 
nature and degree of the evidence supplied, upon matters presented 
for its acceptance. But this prerogative of reason is one which 
Butler has been beyond most other writers solicitous to enforce. 
And as for the doctrine that our struggles with obstacles may be good 
and fruitful provided we do not believe that God designed them,*° 
it neither admits of support, nor deserves confutation. Again, in 
making war on the idea that Duty is ‘ conformity to the will of a 
Divine Moral Governor,’ our critic is not showing the sceptical 
tendency of Butler’s Analogy, but simply putting in question both 
the method and the basis of instruction under the Gospel. 

Miss Hennell proceeds to ascribe to Butler all the following pro- 
positions ;‘! which she holds to be false: 

1. That exceptions to a supposed moral rule are better not 
regarded. There is not a word in Butler’s Analogy to this effect. 

2. That it is desirable for man to content himself with probabili- 
ties. What Butler says is, that the provision with which we are 
furnished in order to the guidance of life is a provision of proba- 
bilities. But the spirit alike of his life and of his works is a spirit 
which must, on the one hand, stimulate every sympathising student 
to obtain in every case the best evidence he can before forming his 
judgment, and, on the other hand, warn him against mistaking the 
character or overstating the value of that evidence. 

3. That the effect of this reliance upon probabilities should be 
little different from that of acting upon ascertained truth. Now, 


* Analogy, Part I. ch, viii. 8.18, " Eeeays, p, 26. Ibid. p. 26, * Ibid. p. 31. 
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Butler places the obligation to act, imposed by probable evidence, very 
near that which ascertained truth would impose. But he nowhere 
states or implies that the action is to be the same. The possibili- 
ties of error, which remain in the one case and not in the other, may 
have to be earefully watched for, and therefore entail an important 
difference in the mode of action. 

4. That Nature suggests a Governor who commands strict obedi- 
ence ; ‘a Father best pleased with uninquiring filial love.’ There is 
not a word to this effect in the works of Butler. They do not contain 
a single highly-coloured passage in favour of authority, and their 
spirit throughout is surely favourable to intelligent and unflinching 
scrutiny. 

5. That perplexities have been contrived for us by the Creator 
in order to prevent our reason from mastering our faith. Not a 
word is, or can be, cited to support this ‘averment.’ The purpose 
suggested by Butler for these perplexities is the training and harden- 
ing of faith as a moral principle, without the smallest inkling of an 
aggression upon reason, which Butler never places in conflict with 
faith. 

Criticism of this kind can only be met by a challenge for proof; 
and, till proof is forthcoming, it is null and void. Miss Hennell her- 
self happens to agree with Butler in his main contention that there 
is proof of a nv.ural and moral government with a ‘ preponderating 
tendency towards good ;’* and it is difficult to understand why she 
should labour to set up a factitious opposition between the Bishop 
and herself, by imputing to him, without a shadow of evidence, and 
really in contradiction to the whole groundwork of his Treatise, that 
he encourages a ‘ forced attempt to believe that all is good!’ Again, it 
is not a little singular that here “* he should be censured for efforts to 
produce a forced content with his case, while we shall find Mr. 
Arnold making it his capital boast against the Analogy that Butler 
himself has so loudly expressed his own discontent with it.** 

I have now gone through all the material allegations which Miss 
Hennell sets forth in fulfilment of the great promise conveyed in her 
title-page, and have endeavoured to exhibit them in their fullest 
breadth. In the large portion of it from p. 35 to the close she abandons 
the attempt to prove her thesis from his text, or from vague descrip- 
tions of it, or even through the strange expedient of quotations from 
Professor Rogers “° and of holding Butler responsible for his language. 

She now launches into pure speculation on his interior state, and 
into theories, evidently dictated by prepossession, on the tendencies 
of his works, which she conceives to be, without doubt, on paper, 
towards unbelief, and in religious practice towards the Church of 
Rome ; while she retains for him a reverent and even affectionate admi- 

2 Essays, &c. p. 32. 3 Jbid. p. 34. 
4 Sée the continuation of this parer. * As in pp. 27, 28. 
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ration. She calls him ‘ our great ecclesiastical thinker ;’ she plainly 
intends to crown him with honour when she places him in company 
with Locke, and declares the two to be the ‘ legitimate precursors of 
the positive philosophers of the present day.’ But I pass from some 
amiable inconsistencies to observe that it still remains to notice one 
topic more directly connected with the announcement of the title- 
page, and indeed the most important of them all, which has not been 
developed in the tract, but which is glanced at by Dr. Martineau, 
when he asks whether consummation of Butler’s argument is indeed a 
triumph for Revelation or against Natural Religion. 

It is alleged with truth that, when Butler defends Religion, Natural 
and Revealed, by the contention that they only reproduce difficulties 
with which we are already familiar in ‘the constitution and course of 
Nature,’ he casts a weight upon the back of Nature itself, and raises 
the question whether Nature is adequate to sustain it. At the date of 
the Analogy, and in dealing with the Deists, it might have sufficed 
as a defence for controversial purposes, though it hardly would have 
satisfied a mind like that of Butler, to reply ‘that is a closed 
question ; it is already disposed of by your own admissions,’ But 
their admissions bound only themselves: and it would indeed be a 
heavy blow to the general argument for belief if Butler had left us in 
doubt on the vital question whether the argument suggested by these 
difficulties against the constitution and course of Nature had any 
validity. 

But upon this subject Butler is perfectly explicit. Pursuing his 
usual method, he himself puts “° the objection to his argument as 
strongly as it could be put by the most adverse critic. He knows 
the gravity of the demand which he makes upon the system of 
Nature, and he asserts plainly that in his judgment it can adequately 
meet that demand. In his concluding chapter he declares that the 
general objections against the moral system of Nature have heen 
obviated.‘?7 So, upon the threshold of the work, he had declared that 
the objections against Religion were those similarly alleged against 
Nature, ‘ where they are found in fact to be inconclusive.’** Again: 
that a more distinct observation of certain things ‘ contained in God's 
scheme of natural government’ ‘ will farther show how little weight 
is to be laid upon these objections.’*® And further still, in a very 
bold passage Butler declares it has been proved (meaning, proved 
by himself), as to the things which have been objected to in Nature, 
that it is not only possible but credible that they may be consistent 
with wisdom, justice, and goodness; that they may be instances of 
them ; and that the constitution and government of Nature may be 
perfect in the highest possible degree.” He does not, therefore, refer 

4 Analogy, Part II. ch, viii. s. 2. Ibid. Part II. ch. ix. s. 7. 
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us to the constitution and course of Nature as our fulcrwm, without 
having first ascertained, in his own conviction at least, that the 
ground is, and will remain firm under our feet. 


Ill. Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN 


Mr. Stephen introduces Butler to our notice as ‘the most patient, 
original, and candid of philosophical theologians.’ *' His special claim 
lies in moral earnestness. I must not pass by in silence his ascription 
to Butler of a ‘ strangely cautious understanding.’ *’ Like the other 
censors, he does not withhold his admiration. The bulk of his 
remarks, however, are adverse. Not unfrequently the censures are 
those of a skirmisher rather than a combatant at close quarters. In 
some cases vague and general statements occur, which slide unawares 
into unfairness, For example, ‘That is the last effort to represent 
doubt as a ground for action.’** Butler nowhere represents doubt as 
a ground for action. Only it may not be a sufficient reason against 
it; there may be good ground for action, doubt notwithstanding. 
These remarks are offered to the reader by way of caveat. With all 
Mr. Stephen’s main contenticas I shall attempt to deal; passing by 
what is remote or secondary, or what has been answered already.”' 
What I may call the license of misapprehension is once,” if not more 
than once, carried to heights hardly credible in serious literature. 
Yet Mr. Stephen also abounds in generous admissions ; and seems te 
feel, as an opponent, not without discomfort, that, even for him 
there are two sides to the case, I proceed to particulars. 

Mr. Stephen states in an ingenious form an objection which le 
applies first to the chapter on a Future Life,” and then to the whole 
methods. Butler, he says, avails himself of the absence of contradic- 
tion, and passes by the absence of confirmation ; and so converts 
absolute ignorance into the likeness of some degree of positive 
knowledge. As a foundation for this censure, he states that Butler, 
in his first chapter, leaves it to be inferred that, because parts of the 
human organism are not essential to life, therefore the whole 
organism is superfluous, Had Butler done what Mr. Stephen imputes 
to him, he would in truth have circumvented and trepanned bis 
reader : would have obtained from him an assent, or some portion of 
an assent, without his knowledge. There is no charge to which he 
is less open. He seems continually to be warning us to keep our 
eyes open, to be always on our guard, And, in the case before us, 
he is not advancing an argument, but rebutting an objection.” His 


' English Thought in the Highteenth Century, ch. ii. p. 11. 
% Thid. ch. v. pi 9. % Tbhid, ch. v. p. 25. 
** For example the objections taken in ch. v. p. 24. 
® Ibid. at the close of ch. v. p. 26. ® Tbid. ch, v. p. 3. 
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positions are these: (1) Our gross organised bodies are no part of our- 
selves; (2) for large portions of them may be lost, while (the ego), 
the self, remains exactly the same; (5) as they are not part of our- 
selves, you cannot from their dissolution infer ours. But the 
question of dispensing with the whole organism is in no way raised 
or touched; and the stratagem ascribed to Butler, which if proved 
would shake our confidence, forms no part of his tactics. Of two 
processes essentially distinct, he is following the one. He is rebut- 
ting, not proving; and he really leaves no shadow of excuse for those 
who confound the one with the other, and charge on him a confusion 
which is their own exclusive property. 

Mr. Stephen ** truly describes Butler as teaching that, according, 
to his view, virtue is ‘a plant intended to flourish more vigorously in 
another world.’ He allows that if we could prove that the discipline of 
this life tended to develop qualities fitted for another life, Butler's 
‘argument would be forcible.’ What does Mr. Stephen mean by 
proving? Butler professes no more than to show that his 
contentions are credible or probable; and we must not ask him 
for a kind of proof which he does not profess to give. But, in his 
fifth chapter, he shows from observation that our condition here is 
intended to be progressive ; intended for our improvement in virtue 
and piety; and it is from the progressive character, which our 
experience exhibits to us in the various stages of the present life, 
and the capacity of virtue for further development,”® that he draws a 
probable proof of a further existence beyond the grave. ur life is 
a process; and it is also an incomplete process. The qualities fitted 
for this life will, it is probable, be fitted for the same creatures in 
another life, and it is likely that the environment which corresponds 
here will correspond there also. What is the flaw in this argument ? 
Mr. Stephen sets up his own contention on the matter at issue, 

‘If he could point to some quality, encouraged by the existing 
conditions, and yet not useful under present conditions, his case 
would have a certain support.’ 

But as it is, continues Mr. Stephen, he is in a hopeless dilemma. 
Now, what colour of justice is there in the demand, which alone 
places him in this dilemma? But he fails in one of Mr. Stephen’s 
conditions : he does not show that the qualities, which are being 
formed in us, are useless in the present life. Nor is there any 
reason why he should. What his argument requires is to show a 
state of progress through discipline. This he shows from experience 
as to this life, and from likelihood as to the life to come. It is not 
that we are busied with things useless here and useful there; but we 
are busied with things useful here and more useful there; more 
useful, because they will have grown by training, and because 
the environment may be more favourable to their expansion. If 


* Analogy, Part I. ch, v. s. 15, ” Thid. Part I. ch. v. ss. 1, 2, 
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there be a flaw in this reasoning, Mr. Stephen does not succeed in 
showing it. 

Mr. Stephen next proceeds™ to give what he says is Butler’s 
account of the scheme of redemption. In a single portion of one of 
his chapters, Butler, who usually speaks of mediation as causing the 
suffering of one man for another, uses the phrase ‘ vicarious punish- 
ment,’ *' and observes that it is a providential appointment of every 
day’s experience. This appears to me to be one of the very rare 
instances in which Butler’s language comes short of exact adaptation 
to his thought; for his ‘ vicarious punishment’ appears to be no 
more than vicarious suffering. He, who suffers for another, may 
himself receive in that suffering the very best means of progress, 
so that it may be a sign not of God’s wrath but of His favour. Punish- 
ment on the other hand involves the element of some judicial con- 
demnation. Mr. Stephen adroitly avails himself of this slip, and 
builds his statement upon it. But what right have we to regard it 
asaslip? First, because it does not harmonise with Butler’s usual 
phraseology ; for vicarious suffering is his ordinary phrase. But 
secondly and principally because he nowhere employs it when 
treating of his central subject, namely, the mediation of our Lord, 
Mr. Stephen, however, in order to ‘bring his argument to bear in 
full force against Divine government, puts into Butler’s mouth, as 
if part of the mediatory scheme, the words ‘ Divine punishments 
sometimes strike the virtuous person on account of his virtue; they 
often miss (striking?) the vicious person on account of his vice.’ 
But it seems that here Butler could only be saddled with an assailable 
argument by making him use words which are in direct contradiction 
to his actual teaching. Listen to his own language, 

‘Good actions are never punished, considered as beneficial to 
society, nor ill actions rewarded under the view of their being hurt- 
fultoit.... 

‘In the natural course of things, virtue as such is actually rewarded, 
and vice as such punished.’ 

So the critic readily and safely contends that punishment inflicted 
in his manner is no punishment at all. But, inflicted in Butler’s 
manner, it is punishment, and is both perceptible and righteous, 
though not perfect nor uniform. To sum up, then, on this particular 
objection ; in a particular case, where But!cr’s usual language is care- 
ful and accurate, but he has in a particular passage twice used a 
lax expression, that lax expression is treated as if it had been the 
normal exposition of his doctrine; and then the doctrine itself is 
set out in terms not only varying from but contradictory of what 
Butler has emphatically stated to be the law of punishment and 
reward, as it now subsists in living experience. 

Mr. Stephen does not omit to reproduce the charge that the real 











































” Analogy, p. 23. * bid, Part I. ch, v. s. 22, 
* Thid. Part I, ch, iii. ss, 12, 13. 
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tendency of Butler’s work is to unbelief; and this in a form apparently 
more crude and more shallow than that which it elsewhere assumes. 
‘No evasion can blind us to the true bearing of Butler's state- 
ments: God made men liable to sin. He placed them where they 
were certain to sin. He damns them everlastingly for sinning. This 
i3 the road by which the Analogy leads to atheism.’ ® 
This charge acquires a momentary colour of plausibility, when we 
allow ourselves to dwell in a manner exceeding due measure on the 
many and complex difficulties, which press upon us as we contemplate 
the natural government of the world. By gazing on them they 
multiply, like the stars to the eye of one contemplating them by night ; 
and may thus come so to enlarge their number and exaggerate their 
intricacy as to blind ourselves to the preponderating evidences of 
righteous government, and to forget that of the huge mass of evil in 
the world an overwhelming proportion is due to our abuse of that free- 
agency with which we have been entrusted. But it is not from this 
point of view that Mr. Stephen is censuring the Analogy. The recitals 
which introduce the passage cited above simply exhibit Butler as a 
teacher of free will and of probation. In construing Mr. Stephen’s 
passage, for Butler we may reasonably read Belief. The charge of 
opening a road to Atheism is not shown to lie against anything in the 
Analogy, but (if at all) presumably to lie against the dispensation and 
the world of which the Analogy undertakes to treat. If the Almighty 
be chargeable with the offences here laid at His door, it is not upon 
evidence drawn from any matter peculiar to the works of Butler. 
Not a word has any specific application to him. The application is 
to the whole body of Christian theology, and to the Holy Scriptures 
from the first page to the last. Nor may we stop here. It strikes 
at the whole body of theistic belief. Both the charge and the answer 
are recorded with childlike simplicity in the Odyssey. ‘ Mortals,’ 
says Zeus in the Olympian Assembly," ‘ hold us responsible for the 
prevailing evils: but it is themselves, apart from destiny, who by 
their sins afflict themselves’ : 
oi 8€ Kai adroit 
opjow adracbadinow bréppopor adye €xover. 

Mr. Stephen appropriates a section to Butler’s ‘chapter on 
Necessity ;’® which he thinks ‘ probably the weakest part of his 
argument,’ and gives proof that in pure metaphysics he is but a 
child when compared with Hume, Hobbes, or Jonathan Edwards. 
For Butler, he says, confounds two theories, which are ‘ really con- 
tradictory.’ One of these is a fate, ‘ which determines certain points 
in the chain of events, and does not determine the intermediate 
points ;” whereas Necessity, a doctrine of which Mr. Stephen speaks 


* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch. v. p. 22. 
Odyssey, i. 32-4. 


% English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch. v. p. 18. 
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with much appearance of sympathy, determines all things alike. 
This confusion of the two things is the sole ground on which Butler 
is condemned as no adept in pure metaphysics; which it appears to 
me that he may have mistrusted as a somewhat barren study. But 
the ground of Mr. Stephen’s verdict is no better than a quicksand 
and the supposed confusion is a pure misapprehension, unaccountably 
engendered in the mind of Mr. Stephen. For the first paragraph of 
Butler’s sixth chapter says a fatalist must, as such, assert ‘that the 
opinion of wniversal Necessity’ is reconcileable with the facts of 
human experience.” So that the fatalist as defined by Butler is one 
who as such believes that necessity is universal, and the eclectic 
necessitarian, who holds only an intermittent necessity, is nowhere to 
be found in Butler’s treatise. It is hard to comprehend how an 
acute critic and conscientious reporter of his author, such as Mr. 
Stephen, can have fallen into so palpable an error. As to Butler, 
his real offence seems to lie in the curt severity with which he, 
without confuting it, casts aside as ‘ absurd’ ” the opinion apparently 
rather favoured by Mr. Stephen. The whole of his argument in the 
chapter, which is clear and consecutive, would be marred by the intro- 
duction of a dualism in the theory he is exposing. 

But Mr. Stephen deals with the subject of Necessity more at 
large, and draws from it the reasons of his fundamental objection to 
the argument of the Analogy. Butler’s Necessity he says" is an 
external entity, coercing God and man alike. He does not impeach 
the conclusiveness of Butler’s argument as it stands; but he alleges 
that there is a ‘ more profound theology,’ which teaches that Necessity 
dwells in the will of God. He justly lays on Butler the responsibility 
of teaching moral desert, and punishment for sin.*? This holds with 
Butler’s representation of a Deity ‘who leaves us a certain sphere of 
independent action.’ But then there is a God ‘ proved by ontological 
reasoning,’ evidently identical with the God of the ‘more profound 
theology ’ to whom we have already been introduced. This Being is 
Himself the fountain head of Necessity; and, as it appears that this 
Will, which is also Necessity, governs all our acts, the doctrine of 
the. penal character of suffering (naturally enough) becomes 
‘monstrous.’ We can all the more readily tolerate objections to 
Butler’s argument, when we thoroughly comprehend the standing 
point of the objector. In this instance his rod or@ appears to be 
supplied by the philosophical system which effaces from the universe 
free agency, responsibility, and moral desert, and simply introduces 
us to an internecine war upon first principles, with which the Analogy 
had here nothing to do. Butler ceases to be the true object of the 
critic’s activity. He really aims his darts at the doctrine of free-will 

* Analogy, Part I. ch. vi. s. 1. * Ibid. ss. 1, 8. 


® English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch. v. p. 19. 
* Thbid. ch. v. pp. 20, 21, 22. 
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‘the device by which most theologians justify God’s wrath with the 
work of His own hands.’ 
In his account of Hume’s Essay on Providence and a future state,” 


Mr. Stephen treats the Essay as destroying Butler’s argument for a 


moral government in the world. Hume asks if there are marks of 


distributive justice in the world. If you reply that there are, then, 
he contends, you have nothing more to expect. If there are not, you 
have no groundwork of Divine justice to argue from. But further, 
‘If you say that the justice of the gods, at present, exerts itself in 
part but not in its full intent, I answer that you have no reason to 
give it any particular extent, but only so far as you see it at present 
exert itself.’ This argument, apparently quoted by Mr. Stephen as 
conclusive, seems rather to deserve the epithet awarded by Beattie, 
who calls the Essay flimsy. We shall see directly that from the 
meshes of so poor a dilemma the weakest fly might escape. What 
Hume tells us-is, that the distributive justice, which we are supposed 
to see in the world, begins and ends with itself, and is unalterable. 
A strange exaggeration indeed of the doctrine of continuance, which 
Butler has perhaps over-stated, but which Hume, the Hume of Mr. 
Stephen, absolutely caricatures. Our case is this. We have a life, not 
uniform and homogeneous throughout, but progressive. The several 
parts of this life exhibit to us a development ; and this development 
represents to us a plananda purpose. But, whilst it is governed by a 
scheme, imperfectly developed it is true but still a scheme, of distri- 
butive justice combined with intelligence, the plan is seen to be in- 
complete. Now, given an intelligent Author of Nature, who will say, 
with these data before him, that there is io presumption in favour of 
the idea that this incomplete scheme is on its way to completion ? 
Let us suppose a case of commonplace occurrence. A maker of 
engines is engaged in constructing a complicated machine. While 
he is at work, the dinner hour has struck, and he departs for his meal. 
During his absence a visitor arrives, sees the work in its unfinished 
state, and recognises its plan and purpose. Will not this visitor pre- 
sume, will not nature and reason oblige him to presume, that the 
workman means to return and finish the task he hasin hand? Child- 
hood and boyhood raise a presumption of youth and manhood to com- 
plete them. And as the earlier stages of life raise a presumption of the 
later stages to complete them, so life as a whole, by virtue of the 
constructive features it presents, raises a presumption of its continu- 
ance hereafter in order that the work, which has been visibly begun, 
may be proceeded with, and may reach its integration. 

In his ninth chapter, Mr. Stephen proceeds to deal with the 
Sermons of Butler. He rightly connects them with the Analogy by 
observing that, as there he comes at the existence of God through the 
facts of the universe, so here he reaches the same great doctrine 
%” English Thought in the Kighteenth Century, ch. vi. p. 29. 
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through the facts of human nature. In that nature he finds the law 
of virtue written, with Conscience at hand, as God’s vicegerent, to 
enforce it. But in setting out the facts of the case, Butler also finds that 
‘duty and interest are perfectly coincident ; for the most part in this 
world, but entirely and in every instance if we take in the future.’ ”' 
Ilereupon Mr. Stephen observes, ‘ Butler is bowing the knee in the 
house of Rimmon; and . . . is consenting to make virtue a question 
of profit and loss; and thus ‘is endangering the very core of his 
teaching.” Now Butler nowhere makes the authority of virtue 
dependent on its utility. He even teaches that our obligation to 
follow virtue remains, even if we are not convinced of its utility. Is 
not, then, this criticism pointless, and might it not even be called 
captious? The critic proceeds to a ‘ more vital’ objection. Tor, as 
Butler has taught that, in disobeying conscience, we act wrongly, 
this, says Mr, Stephen, means that those who disobey conscience, 
‘disobey conscience.’ This is not a correct representation of the 
Sermons. ‘Conscience must in some way derive its credentials 
from some other authority than itself.’ True: but this is the very 
demand which Butler satisfies. Our nature comes from God; and 
God has given to conscience its place of supremacy in our nature. 
These are propositions sometimes asserted, always implied, through- 
out the Sermons. And Mr. Stephen closes by limiting his charge to 
this, that Butler referred the promptings of conscience to a super- 
natural source. A charge not hard for him to bear. 

The remaining exceptions taken to the Sermons are meta- 
physical, and need not therefore be noticed in this place. Mr. 
Stephen winds up his review with a disinterested and truly noble 
acknowledgment of Butler's moral grandeur. 

‘With all his faults, Butler remains in a practical sense the 
greatest moralist of this century. . . . Theology, in him, seems to 
utter an expiring protest against the meanness and the flimsiness of 
the rival theories, by which men attempted to replace it,’ ™ 

The passage, from which these few words are extracted, may serve 
to strengthen the hope that, over and above the conviction which 
they carry to a large class of minds, the works of Butler will always 
render valuable service in the mitigation of controversy both by good 
example, and in assisting men of upright minds, though of differ- 
ing opinions, to regard each other with mutual sympathy and respect. 
And thus much is unquestionable. As Johnson said of Goldsmith in 
his admirable epitaph, Nihil teligit quod non ornavit, so it may be 
safely averred of Butler, Nemo impuygnavit qui non lawdlavit. 


W. E. GLaps TONE. 


) Sermons, ch. iii. p. 13. 
72 KHaglish Thought in the Eighteenth Century, ch, ix. p. 51. 
* Ibid, ch. ix. p. 61. ™ Tbid. ch. ix. p. 55, 


(To be concluded.) 
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LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLUTION’ 


ENTHUSIASTIC adherents have compared the principle of natural selec- 
tion with the principle of gravitation. The comparison is not war- 
ranted, In the first place the one is far from having a like cardinal 
value with the other as a scientific truth ; and in the second place it 
is not the sole cause of the phenomena to be explained, as Mr. 
Darwin himself admitted when recognising the inherited effects of 
use and disuse. Nevertheless, after making these reservations, I 
will for a moment adopt the comparison ; because, by its aid, I shall 
be enabled clearly to show the nature of a widely prevalent mis- 
conception. 

Let us suppose that our days were the days when Newton had 
lately propounded his theory, and that the newspaper reader (or as 
there were few such in those days, let us say ‘the man in the 
street’) had been told about it. Suppose it had been explained to 
him that, according to Newton, bodies attract one another directly 
as their masses and inversely as the squares of their distances, and 
that the phenomena presented by the Solar System had been 
accounted for by him as conforming to this law. Suppose that pre- 
sently the man, thus far instructed, learned that there were sceptics : 
Clairaut, for instance, having found that certain of the Moon’s motions 
could not be explained as results of gravitation, and that consequently 
Newton’s interpretation of planetary motions was untenable. Now 
suppose the man inferred that along with the theory of gravitation 
the theory of the Solar System must be abandoned ; and that certain 
views of Copernicus, of which he had heard, and certain other views 
of Kepler, had been disproved. What, in such case, should we say ? 
Evidently that the man made a profound mistake in identifying the 
theory of gravitation with the theory of the Solar System. We should 
say that there were independent reasons for accepting the Copernican 
system and the laws of Kepler; and that though, were the law of 
gravitation disproved, the pre-existing theory of the Solar System 
would lack that rational interpretation which the law of gravitation 
gave to it, yet it would remain standing on conclusive evidence. 

Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of natural selection and the doctrine of 
organic evolution are, by most people, unhesitatingly supposed to be 
' Inaugural Address to the British Association, 1894, 
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one and the same thing. Yet between them there is a difference 
analogous to that between the theory of gravitation and the theory 
of the Solar System; and just as the theory of the Solar System, held 
up to the time of Newton, would have continued outstanding had 
Newton’s generalisation been disproved, so, were the theory of natural 
selection disproved, the theory of organic evolution would remain. 
Whether it were shown that natural selection is inoperative, or 
whether it were shown that though a partial cause it is inadequate to 
explain all the facts (the inheritance of functionally-wrought modi- 
fications being a co-operative cause); or whether it were shown that 
no cause hitherto alleged is adequate; the general doctrine that 
organisms of all kinds have arisen by the continual superposing of 
modifications upon modifications would maintain its place, though it 
would not be fortified so strongly. Lord Salisbury, however, in 
common with the immense majority of men, assumes that the hypo- 
thesis of organic evolution must stand or fall with its alleged causal 
agencies. Though in one paragraph he distinguishes between natura! 
selection as an alleged agent, and the facts regarded as implying 
evolution which are said to be explained by it, yet, at the close of his 
address, he assumes the two to be so indissolubly connected that, if 
natural selection goes, evolution must-go with it—that the facts are 
not naturally explicable at all, but must be regarded as supernatural. 
He says, referring to Professor Weismann :—‘ I quite accept the Pro- 
fessor’s dictum that if natural selection is rejected we have no resource 
but to fall back on the mediate or immediate agency of a principle 
of design.’ And thus he endorses the popular notion that Darwinism 
and Evolution are equivalent terms. 

Though, speaking on behalf of biologists, who are conscious of 
the difference, Professor Huxley, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
demurred to this identification, yet the above-quoted sentence reap- 
pears in the revised and republished form of Lord Salisbury’s address. 


Absence of direct proof of natural selection is duly emphasised 
by Lord Salisbury. He says:—‘ No man or succession of men have 
ever observed the whole process in any single case, and certainly 
no man has recorded the observation.’ And, as direct proof of the 
hypothesis is not forthcoming, it is tacitly assumed that we must 
accept the alternative hypothesis, which is equally without direct 
proof. Here I may be excused if, @ propos of this position, I re- 
produce some passages from an essay published in pre-Darwinian 
days, when the development hypothesis, as it was then called, was 


universally ridiculed. The first part of the essay runs as follows :— 

In a debate upon the development hypothesis, lately narrated to me by a friend, 
one of the disputants was described as arguing that as, in all our experience, we 
know no such phenomenon as transmutation of species, it is unphilosophical to 
assume that transmutation of species ever takes place, Had I been present I think 
that, passing over his assertion, which is open to criticism, I should have replied 
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that, as in all our experience we have never known a species created, it was, by 
his own showing, unphilosophical to assume that any species ever had been created. 

Those who cavalierly reject the Theory of Evolution as not being adequately 
supported by facts, seem to forget that their own theory is supported by no facts 
at all, Like the majority of men who are born to a given belief, they demand the 
most rigorous proof of any adverse belief, but assume that their own needs none. 
Here we find, scattered over the globe, vegetable and animal organisms numbering, 
of the one kind (according to Humboldt), some 320,000 species, and of the other, 


some 2,000,000 species (see Carpenter); and if to these we add the numbers of 


animal and vegetable species which have become extinct, we may safely estimate 
the number of species that have existed, and are existing, on the Earth, at not less 
than ten millions. Well, which is the most rational theory about these ten millions 
of species? Is it most likely that there have been ten millions of special creations 
[each implying a conscious design and acts in pursuance of it]? or is it most likely 
that, by continual modifications due to change of circumstances, ten millions of 
varieties [7.e. kinds] have been produced? ... 

Doubtless many will reply that they can more easily conceive ten millions of 
special creations to have taken place, than they can conceive that ten millions of 
varieties have arisen by successive modifications. All such, however, will find, on 
inquiry, that they are under an illusion. . . . Careful introspection will show them 
that they have never yet realised to themselves the creation of even one species. 
If they have formed a definite conception of the process, let them tell us how a 
new species is constructed, and how it makes its appearance. Is it thrown down 
from the clouds? or must we hold to the notion that it struggles up out of the 
ground? Do its limbs and viscera rush together from all the points of the compass ? 
or must we receive the old Hebrew idea, that God takes clay and moulds a new 
creature? ... 

Should the believers in special creations consider it unfair thus to call upon 
them to describe how special creations take place, I reply that this is far less than 
they demand from the supporters of the development hypothesis. They are merely 

asked to point out a conceivable mode. On the other hand, they ask, not simply 
* for a conceivable mode, but for the actual mode. They do not say—Show us how 
this may take place; but they say—Show us how this does take place. So far 
from its being unreasonable to put the above question, it would be reasonable to 
ask not only for a possible mode of special creation, but for an ascertained mode ; 
secing that this is no greater a demand than they make upon their opponents. 

It is true that the contrast of evidences here emphasized refers 
not to the theory of the origin of species through natural selection, 
which at that time (1852) had not been propounded, but refers to the 
theory of organic evolution considered apart from any assigned causes, 
or rather, as due tothe general cause—adaptation to conditions. The 
contrast remains equally strong, however, if, instead of the general 
doctrine the special doctrine is in question; and the demand for facts 
in support of this special doctrine may similarly be met by the 
counter-demand for facts in support of the doctrine opposed to it. 
Perhaps Lord Salisbury will meet this demand by quoting the state- 
ments contained in the book of Genesis, But even if, ignoring the 
scepticism of professed biblical critics, such as the Rev. Professor 
Cheyne,. he puts absolute faith in these statements current among 
nomadic groups of shepherds three thousand years ago, he is obliged 
to admit that these alleged facts are not of the class he refers to when 
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he asks for proof of the hypothesis of natural selection: they are not 
facts of direct observation. 

Thus, supposing the two hypotheses—special creation and evolu- 
tion by natural selection—are to be tested by the directly observed 
facts assigned in their support, then, if the hypothesis of evolution 
by natural selection is to be rejected because there are no directly 
observed facts which prove it, the hypothesis of special creation must 
be rejected for the same reason. Nobody has seen a species evolved 
and nobody has seen a species created. 


But now from the question of direct evidence let us pass to the 
question of indirect evidence. Let us ask if there are any positive 
facts of observation which tend to justify the one, and whether there 
are any positive facts of observation which tend to justify the other. 
Here a comparison leads to widely different results. Familiar though 
some of the facts are, I must be excused for specifying them, since 
Lord Salisbury ignores them. 

Though, because most of the geological record has been destroyed 

while the remnant has been dislocated or blurred, and because so 
small a part—an infinitesimal part—of this remnant has been exa- 
mined, palzontology furnishes but broken evidence, yet the more 
the Earth’s strata are examined the more they testify that organic 
forms have arisen by modifications upon modifications. Recent 
discoveries, especially those which show by intermediate forms that 
the bird-type is derived from the reptile-type, and those which show 
that, beginning with the four-toed Orohippus of the Eocene strata, 
we ascend in later strata, through Mesohippus, Miohippus, Proto- 
hippus, and Pliohippus, up to the modern horse, have given strong 
support to the hypothesis of evolution: support so strong that Pro- 
fessor Huxley, who had up to the time he saw Professor Marsh’s 
fossils made reservations in his acceptance of the hypothesis, there- 
after accepted it without reserve. Not only do fossils furnish in 
this and other cases the lines of linear ascent to existing forms, but 
they simultaneously disclose a general fact of great significance—the 
fact that early types of creatures in any class display the commonest 
or most general traits of structure, and that later types of the same 
class are more specialised in this or that direction: relationships 
which are necessarily implied by the evolutionary process of diver- 
gence and re-divergence with accompanying modifications. 

The truths of classification, again, have a kindred meaning. 
Ordinary people, and even naturalists of the old school, pass by as 
of no significance the remarkable relations which, in both plant and 
animal kingdoms, exist among their divisions, sub-divisions, and sub- 
sub-divisions—their classes, sub-classes, cohorts, orders, genera, species, 
varieties. The fact that these fall into groups within groups, succes- 
sively decreasing in size, consists perfectly with the supposition of 
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common origin. Suppose an arm of a large tree to have been buried 
in such wise as to leave only the tips of its twigs visible ; and suppose 
a man from the Faroe Isles, ignorant of trees, taking one of these 
protruding tips for a separate plant, attempted to uproot it. He would 
find that below the surface the twig he uncovered joined with others 
like itself to form a small branch ; and explorations all around would 
prove that everywhere the local clusters of twigs thus converged. 
Further excavations would show that the adjacent branchlets, com- 
posed of clusters of twigs, themselves united a little deeper down, 
and were sub-divisions of a medium-sized branch. Again digging 
he would discover that several such branches formed parts of a still 
larger branch; and so on continually, until complete clearance made 
it manifest that all these great branches, small branches, branchlets, 
and twigs, in their respective groups, had diverged from the one 
original arm of the tree, which itself had diverged from the stem; 
and that they formed groups within groups diminishing in size as 
they became more remote from their common parent. And now 
observe that while there are thus symbolized the relationships of 
species, genera, orders, &c., as they now exist, there are also symbol- 
ized the relationships which, so far as we know them, exist among 
remains contained in the Earth’s crust: the two sets of phenomena 
correspond. 

The lesson taught by the facts of distribution in Time, is also 
taught by the facts of distribution in Space. In various regions 
there are alliances between the present fauna and the past fauna 
found fossil: though different, they are near akin. It was ‘this 
wonderful relationship in the same continent between the dead and 
the living’ which especially forced on Mr. Darwin the belief in 
descent with modification: this relationship having been demon- 
strated by Professor Owen between the existing South American 
forms and the buried forms of extinct species. The fact that in 
Australia, long cut off from the other continents, all the indigenous 
mammals are of the implacental type, and that the fossil mammals 
found there are also exclusively implacental, illustrates these con- 
nections very clearly. And these likenesses of nature between 
present faunas and past faunas in the same localities are im- 
plications agreeing exactly with the implications pointed out above. 

Once more there are the facts of embryology. In various ways 
these tell us with endless repetition the same story. 

Von Baer ‘found that in its earliest stage, every organism has the greatest 
number of characters in common with all other organisms in their earliest stages ; 
that at a stage somewhat later, its structure is like the structures displayed at cor- 
responding phases by a less extensive multitude of organisms; that at each sub- 
sequent stage, traits are acquired which successively distinguish the developing 
embryo from groups of embryos that it previously resembled—thus step by step 
diminishing the class of embryos which it still resembles; and that thus the class 
of similar forms is finally narrowed to the species of which it is a member.’ 
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Obviously these groups, dividing and sub-dividing into smaller 
ones as they diverge and re-diverge, correspond completely to the 
groups within groups which the classifications of animals and plants 
show us, and with the groups within groups of the buried branch, 
which symbolize both their relations and the relations of fossil 
forms, so far as we know them. That is to say, what we may 
call the embryological tree corresponds with the classificatory tree, 
and with those more modern parts of the palzontological tree which 
we have been able imperfectly to trace. Moreover, if we accept the 
hypothesis of evolution, the strange transformations undergone by a 
developing embryo become intelligible, though otherwise unintelli- 
gible. Every superior animal commences as a nucleated cell, a 
form common to the smallest and simplest creatures, the Protozoa. 
While, among the Protozoa, this nucleated cell, by undergoing fission 
gives rise to others which part company (which derived cells again 
divide and part company), the trait common to the Metazoa is that, 
instead of parting company, the cells formed by successive fissions 
remain together and constitute a cluster. The members of this 
cluster divide into two layers, between which, in higher types, there 
arises a third; and from these all the external and internal organs 
are formed. In each great class of Metazoa, further development of 
each higher type is accompanied by a ‘ recapitulation ’ of traits dis- 
tinctive of lower types. In the Vertebrata, for instance, the embryo of 
a bird or a rabbit has, at one time, traits resembling those of the fish- 
embryo—structures roughly representing gill-clefts being one. And 
in the case of the human embryo, it is only after exhibiting successive 
kinships of organisation to lower mammals, that it at last assumes 
the form proper to man. Marvellous as is this repetition of traits 
belonging to lower types, rudely indicated, it is quite congruous 
with the hypothesis of evolution—implies a kind of transcendental 
heredity. On the other hand, the hypothesis of design furnishes no 
explanation, but presents an insurmountable difficulty. For if the 
development of the embryo had been divinely arranged, it would 
surely have gone along lines of direct growth from the germ to the 
finished form: would not have displayed various metamorphoses 
having no relations either to passing needs or to ultimate structure 
and mode of life. With which evidence may be joined the evidence 
furnished by rudimentary organs, which are full of meaning on the 
evolution hypothesis, but worse than meaningless in the special- 
creation hypothesis. 

But these four great groups of facts, suggesting in different ways 
the same history, stand thus far without assigned cause. How 
come these progressive modifications to have taken place ? and why 
are the modified forms connected with one another in the ways 
shown alike by paleontology, by classification, by distribution, and 
by embryology? The reply is that we need only look around to see 
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everywhere at work a general cause which, if it has been at work 
throughout all time, yields an explanation. Take any plant or 
animal and expose it to a new set of circumstances (circumstances 
not so unlike its previous ones as to prove fatal) and it begins to 
change; and the change is one which eventually adapts it to the 
new conditions. By what special causes the adaptive modifications 
are effected, does not at present concern us. Here the argument 
requires us only to recognise the truth that in some way the 
organisation is moulded to the new conditions. Though, to illustra- 
tions furnished by cultivated plants and domesticated animals, it 
may be objected that artificial selection has been at work, yet since 
artificial selection implies variations, it implies that the selected 
plants and animals have been modified by external influences, and 
that the modifications have been inherited and accumulated. And 
then, if there needs a case in which artificial selection has not come 
into play, we have a sufficiently striking one in the human race 
itself. Unless there be adopted the hypothesis (excluded by Lord 
Salisbury’s implied belief) that varieties of men have been indepen- 
dently created, the conclusion is irresistible that their differences 
have been caused by unlikenesses in their lives carried on in unlike 
environments. Either their differences are uncaused, which is 
absurd, or they are differences which have wnfitted each variety for 
its conditions, which is also absurd, or they are differences which 
have fitted each variety for its conditions; and, if so, they have 
resulted from the response of the constitution to the conditions them- 
selves: the only supposition which is not absurd. And that this is 
the necessary interpretation is shown by cases in which, either by 
the killing off of unfit individuals, or by the effects of habit, or by 
both, extraordinary adaptations have been produced. There are, as 
examples, the Fuegians, who in their wretched islands go about naked 
while the falling snow melts on their bodies; there are the Yakutes 
—the ‘ iron-men’ as they are called—who, in their rigorous climate, 
sleep in the open air and wake covered with hoar frost ; there are the 
Hindus, constitutionally adjusted to the tropics in such way that they 
can sleep in the burning sunshine; and again there are Indian hill- 
tribes living comfortably in malarious localities which are fatal not 
only to Europeans but to Hindus. Moreover, while we thus get 
proof that organisms fit themselves to their environments, we also get 
proof that there simultaneously result divergences and re-diverg- 
ences of races and varieties. Men have spread from some original 
locality into other localities in all directions ; and there have resulted 
sundry widely unlike families appropriate to their respective habitats, 
and less unlike breeds diverging within them, such as the Aryan 
peoples of Europe. This process which the human species shows us, 
is, and always has been, the process with every kind of organism. 
While we are shown a general cause which has been superposing 
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modifications upon modifications from the beginning, we are also 
shown how there has arisen a concomitant formation of class within 
class. The cause we find in operation is a cause of the kind needed 
to explain the remarkable relations above described. 

Thus we have four great groups of observed facts (or five if we 
include those concerning rudimentary organs) all suggesting the same 
history, all converging to the same conclusion : their joint significance 
being immense in comparison with the significance of each group 
taken by itself. And in the adaptation of organisms to their condi- 
tions, directly or indirectly brought about, we have a cause which 
makes these aggregates of phenomena intelligible. On these 
mutually-verifying sets of evidences the hypothesis of evolution 
stands by itself, quite apart from any conclusions respecting its 
special causes. Hence the meaning of the assertion made above, 
that even were all theories about the special causes disproved, the 
doctrine of evolution would remain standing. 

And now, having contemplated the observed facts which indirectly 
support the hypothesis of evolution, let us ask for the observed facts 
which indirectly support the alternative hypothesis. There are none. 
Neither in the air, nor on the earth, nor in the water, do we find 
anything implying special creation. Nay, indeed, not only do we 
see no facts favouring the supposition, but we see a world of facts 
conflicting with it. From hour to hour incidents showing the 
uniformity of law and the constant relations of causes and effects, 
generate in us convictions so incongruous with it as to produce 
instant disbelief of an alleged special creation now occurring. Should 
any one say that having taken into his room a bowl containing 
nothing but clear water, he saw a fish suddenly appear in it; or 
should he say that he had seen near the ground a mass of cloud which, 
contracting and getting more dense, assumed the form of an unknown 
animal; what comment should we make? Simply that he was either 
deluding himself or trying to delude us. We should show by our 
ridicule that the idea of a special creation, when brought distinctly 
before us by alleged cases, is too absurd to be entertained. 

See, then, the antithesis. While the hypothesis of organic evolu- 
tion is indirectly supported by great masses of observed facts, the 
hypothesis of special creation is not only without indirect support 
from observed facts, but is indirectly contradicted by the enormous 
accumulation of observed facts constituting our daily experience. 


Striking as this antithesis is, it becomes still more striking when 
we contemplate the two hypotheses under another aspect. Lord 
Salisbury implies that in the absence of observed facts directly prov- 
ing the formation of a species by natural selection, the hypothesis of 
natural selection cannot be sustained. He says :—‘I think Professor 
Weismann is justified in saying that we cannot, either with more or 
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less ease, imagine the process of natural selection ;’ and he presently 
implies that in the absence of positive proof the hypothesis of natural 
selection is ‘ mere conjecture.’ Let me in the first place point out 
that Professor Weismann’s meaning is here seriously misrepresented. 
In the passage Lord Salisbury refers to, Professor Weismann says of 
natural selection :—‘ We accept it, not because we are able to demon- 
strate the process in detail, not even because we can with more or 
less ease imagine it [in detail], but simply because we must, &c.’ 
And that this is his meaning is proved by the fact that a previous 
passage to which he refers by the words, ‘as already indicated,’ runs 
as follows :—‘ For it is really very difficult to imagine this process of 
natural selection in its details, Surely there is an immense dif- 
ference between the meaning intended and the meaning ascribed. 
It is perfectly easy to imagine that a flying cannon-ball will presently 
fall and do damage, while it may be ‘ very difficult to imagine’ ‘ in its 
details’ the damage it will do. But passing over this, let us now 
consider whether, in the absence of observed facts proving the pro- 
duction of a species by natural selection, we have warrant for the 
theory of natural selection. 

I have always regretted that Mr. Darwin chose this phrase to 
describe his hypothesis. The word ‘selection’ connotes a conscious 
process, and so involves a tacit personalisation of Nature. By tacitly 
personalising that aggregate of surrounding agencies which we call 
Nature, it introduces vaguely the idea that Nature may select as a 
human breeder selects—can select and increase a particular quality ; 
which is true only under certain conditions. Further, it raises 
the thought of choice—suggests the notion that Nature may or may 
not operate in the alleged way. 

It was partly the consciousness that wrong ideas are called up in 
these ways, which led me, when writing The Principles of Biology, 
to substitute the phrase ‘ survival of the fittest "—partly, I say, because, 
as is shown in § 164 of that work, the phrase naturally emerges when 
we contemplate, from a purely physical point of view, the pheno- 
mena of life and death in connection with surrounding actions. My 
belief is that had Mr. Darwin used this phrase, many misunderstand- 
ings of his theory would never have arisen, and many objections to 
his inferences would have been excluded. Among other excluded 
objections would have been that raised by Lord Salisbury, who 
thinks that, lacking a basis of observed facts, the hypothesis of 
natural selection has no basis. For if we substitute the phrase 
‘survival of the fittest,’ it becomes manifest that the process is a 
necessary one. To see this it needs but to affirm the opposite and 
say that the law is survival of the unfittest—that those creatures 
which were fit to live have died, and those have lived which were 
unfit to live. These statements embody a contradiction. Hence 
survival of the fittest is inevitable—is just as certain a truth as a 
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mathematical axiom, which we accept because the negation of it is 
inconceivable. 

Heredity, otherwise manifest, being clearly proved by the experi- 
ence of breeders, survival of the fittest necessarily implies that those 
individuals which have structures best adapted to their environments, 
will, on the average, have better adapted posterity than the rest ; and 
that so the fitness to the environment will be maintained. A further 
unavoidable corollary is that if the habitat changes in character, or 
if there occurs a migration to another habitat, the most unfitted will 
disappear in a greater proportion than the least unfitted; and that 
from destruction of the most unfitted in successive generations, there 
will result a continually-diminished unfitness to the new habitat, until 
there is reached a fitness for it. These are inferences which it is 
impossible to escape. 

Whether by this process a particular variation will be perpetuated 
and increased, is quite another question. The answer depends on 
the answer to another question—in what degree, all things con- 
sidered, does the particular variation conduce to maintenance of life ? 
But while the survival and multiplication of individuals having some 
advantageous modification of structure, is not a necessary result, the 
survival and multiplication of individuals having natures, or aggre- 
gates of characters, which best fit them to the requirements of their 
lives, is a necessary result ; and it is a necessary truth that this involves 
the establishment of a varied structure where this in a predominant 
degree aids them in fulfilling the vital requirements of their lives. 

Mark, now, how the strong contrast set forth in the preceding 
section is thus strengthened. We saw that the evolution-hypothesis 
is indirectly supported by five great classes of observed facts ; and 
that the perpetual adaptation and re-adaptation of constitution to 
conditions is a general cause of the kind required to account for these 
facts. Here we see that, of the special causes which effect adaptation, 
the chief one, survival of the fittest, is not only one the operation of 
which we can clearly conceive, but one which it is impossible to con- 
ceive as not operating. Qiu the other hand, we saw that there are 
absolutely no observed facts which yield indirect support to the 
hypothesis of special creation ; but that, contrariwise, all the observed 
facts of daily experience, proving a constant order among phenomena, 
negative the hypothesis. And we also saw that while the process of 
special creation cannot be rationally conceived, the negation of it is 
perfectly conceivable. Thus, bringing the contrast to a focus, it 
appears that the one is credited both @ posteriori and a priori, and 
the other is discredited both a posteriori anda priori. No stronger 
contrast in credibility can well be imagined. 


Authoritative expositions of the process of natural selection afford 
no basis for that burlesque of it with which Lord Salisbury amused 
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the public. The Origin of Species does not assume, as a re- 
quisite, the chance meeting of similarly varied individuals; and in 
Chapters III. and VI. of Mr. Wallace’s Darwinism, where are 
assigned evidences which have accumulated since Mr. Darwin wrote, 
there are described processes quite other than that which Lord 
Salisbury describes. After referring to artificial selection, and im- 
plying that the success of breeders in producing a desired variety 
depends on their skill ‘ in bringing the right mates together,’ he goes 
on to ask :— 

‘But in natural selection who is to supply the breeder’s place ? . . . What is to 
secure that the two individuals of opposite sexes in the primeval forest, who have 


been both accidentally blessed with the same advantageous variation, shall meet, and 
transmit by inheritance that variation to their successors P ’ 


Even in the absence of the expositions above referred to, know- 
ledge of familiar facts should have excluded this representation of 
the requirements. The contents of stud-books and herd-books 
might have been expected to suffice. It needs but to remember the 
care with which is specified a descent from some noted sire which 
lived several generations ago, to recognise the prevailing belief that 
a variation existing in a particular animal is transmitted in a greater 
or less degree to posterity, quite apart from the possession of the 
same variation by the animal with which it is mated; and this 
belief is held by men who, as breeders, stake large profits on its 
truth. How, then, can it be said that without the union of two 
similarly varied individuals, ‘the new breed would never even begin, 
let alone the question of its perpetuation after it had begun.’ And 
here, to show still more clearly how experience negatives Lord 
Salisbury’s assumption, let me give some evidence furnished not by 
domestic animals, but by human beings. Referring to a controversy 
which I have recently been carrying on with Professor Weismann, 
Dr. Lindsay Johnson, F.R.C.S., who practises as an ophthalmic 
surgeon, and who tells me that the experience of other oculists 
verifies his own, testifies to the transmission of acquired myopia 
through several generations. He says (I quote with his per- 
mission) :— 

‘Thave seen a very large number of myopic patients who have had long-sighted 
parents and grandparents, but who have, during their studies or occupations, 
acquired a considerable degree of short sight and astigmatism, and then having 
had children from a normal or long-sighted wife (with normal-sighted parents and 
grandparents) it has been found that several of these children have grown up 
myopic and perpetuated it to their offspring again.’ 

And he sends mea genealogical tree showing that in a family of 
six children descending from long-sighted ancestry on both sides, 
four remained normal-sighted, but two, who were miniature painters, 
became myopic. Of these one, marrying a normal-sighted wife, had 
two children, of whom one was myopic; and the other, marrying 
also a normal-sighted wife, had three children, all myopic. Two of 
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these three married normal-sighted wives, and among their children 
there was in each case one who had become myopic, while the rest 
are as yet too young to display the defect, for it never occurs until 
after eight years old. ‘That the inherited trait is in this case one 
caused by use, and not one arising spontaneously, does not affect the 
issue. There is proof that a modification of structure existing in 
one parent may descend to children when no similar modification is 
possessed by the other parent; and, further, that this modification 
may be re-transmitted, also without the aid of the second parent : 
facts which negative Lord Salisbury’s assumption. 

Let us now consider what is the corollary as respects modification 
of varieties and formation of species. Travellers tell us that the 
Bushmen are so long-sighted that they can see as far with the naked 
eye as a European can with a telescope. Allowing for some 
exaggeration, it is safely to be inferred that they have marvellous 
powers of discerning objects at great distances, How has this trait 
arisen? Small men as they are, wandering about in single families, 
Bushmen have to guard against enemies, brute and human, and 
must be ever on the alert to kill or snare animals serving for food. 
To identify distant moving objects as such or such, is therefore 
essential to the preservation of life. “Here is one who, perhaps from 
some advantageous variation in the forms of the lenses, or in the 
adjusting muscles, or in the retinal elements, has vision so keen 
that he recognises a man, or a lion, or a springbok, when its distance 
is half a mile greater than that at which other Bushmen can 
recognise it. What happens? He is enabled the sooner to take 
measures for his safety, or to make preparations for a hunt; and in 
either case has an increased chance of preserving life. By his wife, 
who has but the ordinary keenness of vision, he has children, some 
of whom, if not all of whom, inherit this peculiarity ; and for the 
same reasons as before, these have, other things equal, better 
chances of surviving than the rest. If among their descendants 
some have the peculiarity in an increased degree, if some inherit it 
in the same degree, and others in smaller degrees in consequence of 
intercrossing, there will be a tendency, in virtue of the more 
frequent survival of individuals who are wholly inheritors or 
partially inheritors, to increase the distance-vision of the tribe: 
the stirp will spread more than other stirps. So that even were | 
there no other way of establishing a variation save inheritance from 
a single varying individual, we may see how it will, if of life-saving 
efficiency, become established. 

But there is another way in which variations become established. 
Creatures inhabiting the same region as the Bushmen furnish an 
illustration. The general structure of the giraffe is interpretable 
only as resulting from the co-operation of both factors in the pro- 
duction of species: the selection of variations and the inheritance 
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of acquired characters. But there is one trait of structure attribut- 
able to natural selection alone. The giraffe has a prehensile tongue, 
almost snake-like in form. This it curls round the small branches 
of trees and pulls them into its mouth. So that, other things equal, 
a giraffe with an unusually long tongue is able to obtain twigs and 
clusters of leaves that are beyond the reach of those not similarly 
endowed ; and, when food is scarce, has an advantage. As with the 
long-sighted Bushman so with the long-tongued giraffe, descendants 
wholly or partially inheriting the variation will form a prosperous 
and increasing stirp. But now observe that besides extraordinary 
variations there are the ordinary variations—variations such as 
those occurring in the sizes of the hands among ourselves. Let us 
suppose the average length of the giraffe’s tongue to be one foot, 
and that there are all degrees of greater lengths up to thirteen 
inches, and all degrees of smaller lengths down to eleven inches: 
the numbers above and below the average being assumed equal. In 
the prehension of the highest branchlets a number of the shorter- 
tongued will fail where a number of the longer-tongued succeed. 
As every creature multiplies up to the limits set by the means of 
subsistence, herds of giraffes must be from time to time underfed. 
At such times the short-tongued ones must be more underfed than 
the long-tongued ones. The difference of feeding may not be such 
as to produce in a direct way greater mortality in the one class than 
in the other, but it may readily tell indirectly. Especially will 
there be more deaths of the weaker adults, and the less vigorous 
young they have produced, when the herd is chased by carnivores. 
Those which are a yard or two behind the rest lose their lives; and 
a very small defect in the constitutional state of the adults, or the 
strength of the young, may entail the slight difference in speed implied. 
So that, other things equal, more of the short-tongued and their off- 
spring will die than of the long-tongued and their offspring. Hence, 
without any special choice of mates, it will result that in the next 
generation the average of length of tongue will be greater. Through 
subsequent generations the same process will go on increasing this 
advantageous variation, until some limit is reached at which dis- 
advantages check it, or at which the life-sustaining advantages from 
some other variation become greater. 

So that in the absence of any such improbable events as those 
Lord Salisbury supposes to be necessary, there are two co-operating 
ways in which survival of the fittest establishes in a species a useful 
modification of structure. 


The great length of time required for the production of species by 
the evolutionary process, is supposed by Lord Salisbury to furnish 
a reason for disbelief. In support of his argument he cites Lord 
Kelvin’s conclusion that life cannot have existed on the Earth more 
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than a hundred millions of years. Respecting Lord Kelvin’s estimate 
it may be remarked that the truth of a conclusion depends primarily 
on the character of the premises ; that mathematical processes do 
not furnish much aid in the choice of premises ; that no mathemati- 
cal genius, however transcendent, can evolve true conclusions out of 
premises that are either incorrect or incomplete; and that while 
putting absolute faith in Lord Kelvin’s reasonings, it is possible to 
doubt the data with which he sets out. Suppressing criticism, how- 
ever, let us accept in full the hundred million years, and see what 
comes of it. Lord Salisbury argues :-— 

‘If we think of that vast distance over which Darwin conducts us, from the 
jelly-fish lying on the primeval beach to man as we know him now; if we reflect 
that the prodigious change requisite to transform one into the other is made up of 
a chain of generations, each advancing by a minute variation from the form of its 
predecessor, and if we further reflect that these successive changes are so minute 
that in the course of our historical period—say three thousand years—this progres- 
sive variation has not advanced by a single step perceptible to our eyes, in respect 
to map or the animals and plants with which man is familiar, we shall admit that 
for a chain of change so vast, of which the smallest link is longer than our recorded 
history, the biologists are making no extravagant claim when they demand at least 
many hundred million years for the accomplishment of the stupendous process.’ 

I will not stop to criticise the assumption that the jelly-fish is a 
remote ancestor of man; but, accepting all his data, will simply 
inquire how far Lord Salisbury’s conclusion is warranted by them. 
As introductory to the criticism, I cannot do better than quote another 
passage from the early essay named at the outset: merely remarking 
that the physiologist referred to as adverse in 1852, would not be thus 
referred to now. After remarking that those who know nothing of 
the science of life may naturally ‘think the hypothesis that all races 
of beings, man inclusive, may in process of time have been evolved 
from the simplest monad, a ludicrous one,’ the passage continues :— 

‘ But for the physiologist, who knows that every individual being ts so evolved 
—who knows, further, that in their earliest condition the germs of all plants and 
animals whatever are so similar, “that there is no appreciable distinction amongst 
them, which would enable it to be determined whether a particular molecule is the 
germ of a Conferva or of an Oak, of a Zoophyte or of a Man” ;*—for him to make a 
difficulty of the matter is inexcusable. Surely if a single cell may, when subjected 
to certain influences, become a man in the space of twenty years ; there is nothing 
absurd in the hypothesis that under certain other influences, a cell may, in the 
course of millions of years, give origin to the human race.’ 

Suppose we pursue the comparison indicated in the last sentence. 
Lord Salisbury invites us to reflect on ‘ the prodigious change’ required 
to transform his hypothetical jelly-fish intoa man. He appears never 
to have reflected upon ‘the prodigious change’ which in a few months 
transforms the human ovum into an infant. The contrast in 
structure may not be absolutely as great, since, in the course of 
the change from infancy to maturity, there is not only increase of 
size but some increase of structural development. In their essen- 
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tials, however, the two organisations are alike: differences of pro- 
portion and finish chiefly distinguishing them. Let us, then, 
compare the embryological changes with the evolutionary changes, in 
their amounts and in the times taken bythem. The nine months of 
human gestation, more exactly stated, is 280 days, that is 6,720 hours 
or 403,200 minutes. Thus, then, the total change from the nucleated 
cell constituting the human ovum to the developed structure of the 
infant just born, is divisible into 403,200 changes each occupying a 
minute, No one of these changes is appreciable by the naked eye, 
or even by a micrometer. Turn now to the other member of the 
comparison. Let us suppose the total change between the primitive 
Protozoon, or nucleated cell, and the human being proceeding from 
it, to be divided into increments of change, equal in their number to 
those gone through by the foetus. To compare the two sets of changes 
we divide 100,000,000 years by 403,200. What is the result? We 
get nearly 250 years as the interval available for an amount of change 
equal to that which the fwetus undergoes in a minute. Another way 
of presenting the facts yields results still more striking. Many 
creatures of superior types take more than a year to reach the repro- 
ductive age, and even among insects there are some which retain their 
larval forms for a longer period. But, bearing in mind that even 
among the Vertebrata the immense majority of species reach the 
reproductive age in a year, while some of them, as the inferior Rodents, 
reproduce in a shorter term, and remembering that throughout the 
lower divisions of the undetermined phylogenetic series preceding 
the vertebrates, consisting of relatively small and simple creatures, 
the succession of generations was probably more rapid, we may fitly, 
contemplating the whole series, take a year as the equivalent for a 
generation. If so, it follows that to achieve the transformation 
of the Protozoon into Man, it requires only that in the space of 250 
generations the change shall be as great as that which the human 
foetus undergoes in a minute ; or, otherwise stating the fact, it requires 
that each generation shall differ from the last by as much as the 
foetus differs from itself after an interval of a fourth of a second. 

Should it be urged that the successive stages of the transformation 
gone through by the infant do not represent fully the stages of trans- 
formation gone through in progressing from the primitive nucleated 
cell to the human being, but that there have been periods of excursive 
modification on various sides of the direct line, and periods in which 
there was no advance, or in which there was even some retrogression, 
it would still result that if, in one generation, there occurred as much 
change of form as the foetus undergoes in a minute, the remaining 
240 odd generations might be set aside for non-progressive changes : 
a sufficiently wide margin. 


One more misconception embodied in Lord Salisbury’s address 
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remains to be noted—not a misconception peculiar to himself, but 
one which men at large entertain. Speaking of the groups of 
chemical elements, he says :— 

‘ The discovery of these co-ordinate families dimly points to some identical origin, 
without suggesting the method of their genesis or the nature of their common 
parentage. If they were organic beings all our difficulties would be solved by 
muttering the comfortable word “evolution ”—one of those indefinite words from 
time to time vouchsafed to humanity, which have the gift of alleviating so many 
perplexities and masking so many gaps in our knowledge. But the families of ele- 
mentary atoms do not breed ; and we cannot therefore ascribe their ordered differ- 
ence to accidental variations perpetuated by heredity under the influence of natural 
selection,’ 

This passage obliges us to infer that Lord Salisbury supposes 
the theory of evolution to be concerned only with things that 
‘breed.’ Ifthe molecules of matter were ‘ organic beings,’ he says, 
‘the comfortable word ‘“ evolution”’ might be thought to suggest a 
solution ; but since they are not organic beings, evolution has no 
place. Apparently, then, Lord Salisbury thinks evolution is concerned 
only with animals and plants. It is difficult to believe that, well 
acquainted as he is with the science of the day, he really means that 
which his words imply. We seem almost bound to assume an 
inadvertence of expression or a lapse of thought. Still as his state- 
ment and his apparent belief have been put before a million or two of 
readers, it seems needful to do something towards dissipating the 
misapprehension caused, by briefly indicating what is meant by 
evolution as rightly understood. 

The Cosmos as a whole and in all its parts has reached its 
present state either supernaturally or naturally ; and if naturally then 
not living things only but all other things have come naturally to be 
what they are. A doctrine which alleges evolution for the animate 
world and assumes creation of the inanimate world is absurd. Evolu- 
tion, if alleged at all, must be alleged as co-extensive with all 
existence—save that which is undergoing the reverse process of 
dissolution. 

One who sees that our interpretations must leave us for ever 
ignorant concerning the data of the process—the space and the time, 
the matter and the motion, as well as the ultimate energy manifested 
through them—may yet rationally seek a proximate interpretation. 
If things of all kinds, inorganic, organic, and super-organic, have 
become what they are, not supernaturally but naturally, the implica- 
tion is that their present state is the outcome of preceding states ; 
and that the genesis of changes throughout the past has been of 
like nature with the genesis of changes at present. What, then, is 
the most dominant trait common to successions of changes ? 

A thing ever being modified and re-modified diverges more and 
more from its original condition: accumulated changes produce 
transformation. What is the general nature of that progressive 
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transformation which constitutes evolution? The first answer to this 
question was suggested on observing the changes passed through by 
every unfolding plant andanimal, Immeasurably as do the multitu- 
dinous kinds of organisms differ from one another, yet the unfold- 
ings of them proceed in similar ways. The detailed changes gone 
through are infinitely varied, but the general change is the same for 
all. It has since become apparent that the abstract formula expressing 
this transformation in all living things, also expresses the transforma- 
tion which is, and has been, in progress everywhere. The Solar System, 
in passing from its primitive state to its present state, has exempli- 
fied it; and, if we accept Lord Kelvin’s conclusion respecting the 
dissipation of its energy and consequent ultimate fate, it will continue 
to exemplify it. The transformation of the Earth from those early 
stages in which its surface began to solidify, down to its present stage, 
has likewise conformed to the general law. Among living things it 
is conformed to not only in the unfolding of every organism, but 
also, if we draw the conclusion pointed to above, by the organic world 
in general, considered as an aggregate of species. The phenomena of 
mind, in rising from its lowest forms in inferior creatures up to its 
form in Man, and again in rising from the lowest human form to the 
highest, illustrate it. It is again illustrated by the successive stages 
of social progress, beginning with groups of savages and ending 
with civilised nations. And we see it no less displayed in all the pro- 
ducts of social life—in language, in the industrial arts, in the 
development of literature, in the genesis of science. 

Is this inductive generalisation capable of deductive verification ? 
Does this uniformity of process result from uniformity of cause ? 
The answer is—Yes. As the changes universally in progress now and 
through all past time have resulted in transformations having certain 
common traits, so also, in the actions everywhere producing them, 
there are certain common traits. _However vast or however minute, 
every aggregate is like every other aggregate in being subject to the 
actions of outer things and in having parts that act on one another. 
Be it the Solar System, which by its motion through space shows that 
the Stellar Universe around influences it, and which shows that its 
component bodies influence one another, or be it an infusorium 
exposed to currents and to living things in the surrounding water, and 
made up of interdependent organs, we are equally shown that external 
incident forces affect everything, and that everything is affected by 
the mutual actions of its parts. But if there is a fundamental unity 
in the relations of aggregates to their environments and of their com- 
ponents to one another, there must also be a fundamental unity 
in the processes of change set up in all cases. Hence, then, a certain 
community of character in the transformations gradually produced. 
The empirical generalisation indicated above as reached by contem- 
plation of phenomena of various orders, becomes a rational generalisa- 
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tion on finding that throughout these various orders of phenomena 
a like co-operation of causes inevitably works out similar observed 
effects. It is not by accident but by necessity that these transforma- 
tions of all kinds have common traits. 

This is not the place in which to explain and illustrate this 
universal law of transformation and these universal causes of trans- 
formation. Here I am concerned merely to indicate their scope, and 
to say that the Doctrine of Evolution, rightly conceived, has for its 
subject-matter not the changes exhibited by the organic world only, 
but also the changes which went on during an enormous period before 
life began, and the changes which have gone on since life rose to its 
highest form, and Man, passing into the associated state, gave origin 
to the endlessly varied products of social life. It has for its subject- 
matter the entire cosmic process, from nebular condensation down to 
the development of picture-records into written language, or the 
formation of local dialects ; and its general result is to show that all 
the minor transformations in their infinite varieties are parts of the 
one vast transformation, and display throughout the same law and 
cause—that the Infinite and Eternal Energy has manifested itself 
everywhere and always in modes ever unlike in results but ever like 
in principle. ‘ 

How utterly different the popular conception of evolution is from 
evolution as rightly conceived will now be manifest. The prevailing 
belief is doubly erroneous—contains an error within an error. The 
theory of natural selection is wrongly supposed to be identical with 
the theory of organic evolution ; and the theory of organic evolution 
is wrongly supposed to be identical with the theory of evolution at 
large. In current thought the entire transformation is included in 
one part of it, and that part of it is included in one of its factors. From 
his place of vantage Lord Salisbury might have done much to dissi- 
pate these delusions ; but, unhappily, both his language and his argu- 
ments have tended to do the reverse, 


HERBERT SPENCER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
VENEZUELA, AND THE UNITED STATES 


THE future of the South American continent in general, and the final 
settlement of the Venezuelan boundary dispute in particular, are of 
themselves matters of small importance to Great Britain, except in so 
far as they might lead to complications with the United States. 

Many persons have drawn pictures of the future in which the 
great English-speaking world of commerce turned to rend itself, and 
was finally consumed in the smoke of Anglo-Saxon battles. If this 
calamity should ever befall, it may be predicted with certainty that it 
will be brought about, not by the policy and intrigue of Governments, 
but by mutual popular misunderstanding of attitude and prejudice. 
Although the time for the discussion of a possible war is, happily, far 
distant, stil!, the differences of opinion of England and the States with 
regard to South Ameriza and our Venezuelan boundary have lately 
been so largely discussed that some final settlement of the controversy 
ought to be arrived at before national prejudices are strongly stirred up. 

The question is an old one, and the history of our dispute with 
Venezuela, from the British point of view, has so many times appeared 
in the press that I feel that some apology is due for again unearthing 
the details. The boundary dispute, however, will serve the purpose 
of this article in bringing out for the inspection of the public the 
attitude of the United States and Great Britain with regard to South 
America generally. 

In 1797 Great Britain took the territory of Guiana from the Dutch, 
and, finding that no very definite limits had been set between them 
and their Spanish neighbours, proceeded to demark a rough boundary- 
line following as closely as possible the extreme limit of the borders 
of their predecessors. 

The frontier-lines of the eighteenth century had been necessarily 
of the vaguest character, for they ran through great wastes of un- 
travelled forest land, and the Spaniards, at least, do not seem to have 
been anxious to guard against a certain amount of encroachment on 
the part of the Dutch. 

The latter, however, had been more on the alert, and had not only 
spread into the Venezuelan colony, but had from time to time 
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obtained an unwilling concession to a part of the Cuyuni River, and a 
general extension of their influence to the north of the Essequibo. 

The English on their arrival ran their boundary-lines inland from 
Point Barima, claiming that they only wished to rule over Dutch 
territory, and that they believed this to be the frontier of the country 
which they had taken by right of conquest. 

For the next forty years Great Britain continued to exercise juris- 
diction over the whole of their colony, and paid those subsidies pro- 
mised to the Indians by their Dutch predecessors. 

On the declaration of Venezuelan independence it was felt that 
some arrangement might be arrived at more satisfactory to both 
parties, and a discussion arose with a view to the settlement of a more 
definite and fully surveyed frontier. 

This was natural. The Republic, flushed with success, and eager 
for liberty of action, felt that an absolute line must be drawn between 
its own citizenship and the colony of even the mildest of monarchies. 
An extreme boundary, that might have seemed of small importance 
to a colonial governor of Spain, was of far greater moment to the 
young country. 

Great Britain opened the negotiations by laying down the claim 
which she had inherited from the Dutch in 1797, but declared that, 
in the interests of peace, she would be willing to withdraw her right 
to some miles of waste ground on certain conditions. 

Evil days fell upon Venezuela: her attention was turned towards 
more pressing affairs at home, and the British and their worthless 
forests were forgotten, whilst England maintained her peace and held 
her rule in undisturbed tranquillity. 

The northern half of the English colony of Honduras is marked 
as Mexican on the official maps of that country ; the western part is 
claimed by Guatemala ; but the country in dispute is worthless and 
almost uninhabited, and the difficulty of its capture would outweigh 
the pride of possession, 

Thus it was with the Cuyuni until the discovery of gold in 1850. 

The Monroe doctrine had already been declared ; but the fact that 
it distinctly recognised existing monarchical colonies did not deter 
the Venezuelans from attempting to do violence to British subjects 
in thinly populated districts, in the hope that they might ultimately 
drive them from their new-found wealth. 

The English Government, in view of the increased value of their 
territory, ordered a small force to the gold-mining districts for the 
protection of British subjects, and demanded of Venezuela a recogni- 
tion of their boundary rights as they stood until such time as a more 
full survey of the country should have been made by both Govern- 
ments and a final and definite frontier decided upon. Venezuela 
answered by reciting the Papal Bull of the sixteenth century, which 
divided the New World amongst the Catholic countries of Spain and 
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Portugal, and, descending to details, formally laid claim to all lands 
to the north of the Essequibo—about one-half of the British colony. 
At this juncture the United States stepped in with a suggestion of 
arbitration, and England, still anxious for a friendly settlement, 
agreed, on condition that the matter under discussion should relate 
solely to that tract of country which might fairly be said to be in 
dispute, but refused to discuss the absurd claims of Venezuela, point- 
ing out that for these no basis of arbitration could be arrived at. 
And thus the matter rests. The English have on several occasions 
offered to withdraw from the extreme frontiers which they have so 
long guarded. The Venezuelans, on the other hand, have demanded 
a complete evacuation of a country which was never before claimed as 
Spanish. The difference of opinion is remarkable; and, as the ex- 
planation seems to me to lie in the political state of Venezuela itself, 
it may be well to briefly follow the tide of events which has brought 
that republic to its present condition. 

The average Englishman knows far too little about the general 
state of these South American countries. There is an idea abroad 
that they are a prey to violent political eruptions; but most people 
disregard these outbreaks as a kind of play warfare. Venezuela is, 
without doubt, one of the most advanced of the more northerly 
republics, but its history during the last few years is instructive 
as typical of the continent, and as showing what kind of a govern- 
ment and people we have to deal with in the boundary dispute. 

From 1829 to 1869 Venezuela passed through a long-drawn con- 
vulsion of military despotism and civil war, which continued until 
the commencement of the Presidency of Guzman Blanco in the latter 
year. For twenty years this remarkable man held the Republic in the 
hollow of his hand, and, either as the head of a military government, 
as constitutional president, or as minister to France, dictated the 
policy of the country as an absolute monarch. During his absence in 
France he filled the presidential chair with his creatures; and so 
great was his personal force of character and prescience of events 
that, though absent and apparently powerless, he not only continued 
to be the ‘ power behind the throne’ in all matters of legislation and 
policy, but forced his constitutionally elected superiors to remit 
to him vast sums from the national revenue. 

It is certain that he greatly improved his country, which, under a 
weaker or less unscrupulous rule, would constantly have been harassed 
by revolution. He suppressed the grinding power of the Church 
and developed commerce and industry, but by every advance of 
Venezuela his own coffers were filled, while he himself remained for 
the most part safe on the boulevards of Paris. 

His government was an absolute military dictatorship, earried 
on with a power and energy that become nothing short of mira- 
culous when one remembers the jealous temper of the people and the 
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fact that his government constantly professed the inspiring prin- 
ciples of American republicanism. 

At last his rule became intolerable. However much he might 
have done for his country, it was felt that it was beneath the dignity 
of a republic that the actions of its president should be dictated by 
its Minister to France, who at the same time robbed and extorted as 
though actually and nominally in power. 

In 1889 the signal for revolt was given by the students of the 
University of Caracas. The capital was filled with statues of the 
Dictator, and on these was vented the wrath of the mob. To the 
offender himself no harm could be done, for he was sipping his coffee 
in the Café de la Paix, far from the reach of a Venezuelan mob. 

The nominal President, Dr. Rojas Pail, was a wise man, The 
Dictator had placed him in the presidential chair as a figure-head. 
Bat the revolution relieved him of the control of the money-grubbing 
Blanco, and endowed him at a stroke with full and constitutional 
political independence. He, of course, would be the last man to 
revenge the insults offered to the laudatory tablets of the absent ruler. 

The revolution had been a bloodless one; in fact, so far as the 
outside world was concerned, there had never been any revolution at 
all. The President, who signed the papers of state, still remained in 
his place, and all that the innocent observer would have noticed was 
the removal from the Cabinet of several of those who were known to 
have been partisans of Blanco in the past. 

In due course Dr. Rojas Pail’s term of office expired, and he 
brought forward a member of his Cabinet, one Anduesa Palacio, as 
candidate for the Presidency; and so completely was the old Dicta- 
torial party dispersed that he was duly elected. 

When Blanco resigned his Ministry to France a successor was 
promptly appointed, and from this time onward the ‘ power behind 
the throne ’ was dead in Venezuelan politics. 

The election of Palacio may have been a constitutional advantage ; 
certainly it was no national gain, for his administration combined all 
the corrupt practices of its predecessor with a want of progressiveness 
very hurtful to an undeveloped country. 

General Crespo now appeared on the scene. He had been one of 
the nominal presidents under Guzman, and, disgusted with the corrup- 
tion and uselessness of Palacio’s administration, he advanced into 
the territory of Venezuela with a following of seven men, determined 
to overthrow the existing government and install himself as 
president. 

As he went on his little host gradually grew, until he had suc- 
ceeded in drawing into his following most of the more wealthy and 
aristocratic inhabitants of the country. This meant money and con- 
sequent victory, which, however, was not obtained without a hard- 
fought struggle. Once in power, Crespo began to irritate his aristocratic 
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adherents by the loosening of his political beliefs and by a policy far 
removed from the conservative inclinations of his wealthy supporters. 

I doubt whether it is generally understood in England to what an 
extent aristocratic principles prevail in the free and independent 
republics of the South. Whatever Crespo’s policy might have been, 
and however much the upper classes might respect his position as 
constitutional head of the State, no power could have induced the 
wealthy Venezuelans to admit one who owns to a tithe of negro 
blood into their social gatherings and assemblies. 

The young Venezuelan is what is termed in the United States an 
‘anglomaniac.’ He speaks English with fluency, and in his manner 
of life and habit of sport follows as closely as possible the example of 
the sporting leaders whom he has made it his business to study in 
his visits to England. 

He is not necessarily very highly cultivated, but certainly he is as 
far removed as a studious copy of European manners can carry 
him from the dark-browed desperado one might be inclined to 
‘imagine as the inhabitant of a State so utterly corrupt in its politics 
and so given to civil violence. The difference between the violent 
warfare and bloodshed of the government and the peaceful and 
refined social life of the aristocracy is as remarkable as are the curious 
contrasts to be met with in the streets of the capital. 

Caracas has all the appurtenances of a cultivated and highly 
civilised city: the streets are of asphalte; tram-lines pierce the 
suburbs in every direction; cab-ranks are to be met with in all the 
principal thoroughfares; the private houses are models of luxury 
and elegance; magnificent squares, illuminated with electric light, 
decorated with equestrian statues, and flanked by fine public buildings, 
beautify the city. Outwardly all bears the impress of a European 
refinement, enhanced by the advantages of an almost perfect climate. 
And yet one of the chief sights of interest in the city is the church 
tower, in which the last of the supporters of the constitutional govern- 
ment of Palacio were smothered with the smoke of burning sulphur! 

In the conversations at the clubs of the town the same contrasts 
prevail. Frock-coated young men, showing in marked contrast with 
their sandal-footed inferiors, will turn from the discussion of a run 
with the Pytchley to tell one how their digestions have been ruined 
by the hardships of civil war, or how such a one led a charge against 
the owner of the mansion on the far side of the street. To them 
nothing seems incongruous. Political power and the honours of 
office mean the opportunity to pilfer the public treasure and ruin the 
commerce of their country by breaking contracts and infringing on 
the rights of foreigners. 

Such, then, is the Venezuela of to-day, and such it will remain 
as long as the present system of republican government continues. 
Socially—a moral and refined aristocracy supported by a penniless 
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but contented half-breed population. Politically—-a mass of violence, 
fraud, and corruption ; utterly untrustworthy in its promises both to 
individuals and nations, and liable at any moment to overthrow such 
promises when a new government arises by force of arms antagonistic 
to the political creeds of its predecessor. It is with such a country 
that we have to deal. 

I do not think that it falls within the province of any writer on 
this subject to enter into the rights and wrongs of the case of the 
extreme limit of the British boundary. On the English side no 
official documents have been published, and although it will be im- 
mediately seen by such a tribunal that many of the arguments and 
claims of Venezuela are manifestly absurd, still the question of final 
settlement must ultimately rest with a specially appointed com- 
mission, who will be able to judge of the merits of many arguments 
which, on the British side at least, have never been advanced. 

Although the boundary question is individually of comparatively 
small importance to England, it is for many reasons a matter of great 
moment to the nation which it most closely affects. We have seen 
that the country claimed by Venezuela is rich in precious metals, 
and to a government who fill their own coffers with public money 
any increase in the natural wealth of: their country is of great per- 
sonal importance. 

Caracas may, for all intents and purposes, be said to be Venezuela. 
The government is very centralised, and changes of policy can, in 
the nature of things, do but little to rouse the half-breed population 
of the vast forests and plains of the far interior. 

To the centralised government at Caracas the boundary question 
is practically one of foreign policy. 

The home politics of the country are notoriously unjust and 
corrupt. Contracts, both with foreigners and natives, are not worth 
the paper of their deeds; and from time to time the injured populace 
show a marked dislike to their ruin, and a strong feeling for home 
reform breaks out in the city. 

Through all time a foreign war, or at least a great national dis- 
pute, has been the refuge of a shaky government. Such a dis- 
pute it was the interest of Venezuela to keep constantly at hand. 

If England and Venezuela were the only parties concerned, this 
practice of continual bickering for the sake of public distraction would 
long ago have been given up. England, as I have shown, has never 
made any objection to a reasonable arbitration, and many years ago all 
possibility of the revival of this dispute would have been at an end. 
But, by juggling with the friendly phrases of the United States and 
with the formula of the little-understood Monroe doctrine, popular 
excitement has been well sustained. 

It may be doubted whether the majority of presidents who place 
their reliance on this doctrine understand its full meaning; but cer- 
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tainly it has been of incalculable service to them, both for their own 
consolation and for the effect which its declaration has upon the un- 
tutored multitude over whom they rule. In Central America, at all 
events before the settlement of the Nicaraguan dispute, the policies of 
rulers were founded upon a distinct though unconscious distortion of 
its meaning. In all personal and individual matters connected with 
Englishmen and citizens of the United States it was believed that no 
insults or wrongs would be avenged. The common saying of the 
country was: ‘England is powerless to help her subjects through 
fear of America. America herself will never avenge.’ 

But no excuse of misunderstanding can be found for the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela, and its distortion and explanation of the doctrine 
are done consciously ; not for the sake of imposing upon England, but 
as a bait to rouse the popular fury of its own people and keep alive 
that feeling of foreign hatred so necessary to cloak the actions of the 
home Government. 

From time to time verbal reports of the doings of the United 
States Congress are scattered abroad in the streets of Caracas. These 
documents, which purport to be the latest news of the friendly speeches 
of the American Government, are for the most part undated, and I 
have myself seen verbatim reports of a Session of Congress two years 
old handed round to the peasantry as up todate and of the last 
importance. 

Last winter Venezuela, disregarding all international courtesy, 
dismissed the Ministers of certain foreign Powers at a moment’s 
notice. The action was apparently a popular one. Some two weeks 
later the White Squadron of the United States fleet arrived at La 
Guaira, and the admiral and staff paid a formal visit to the President 
at the capital. The itinerary of the fleet had been made out 
months before any trouble between Venezuela and these continental 
Powers had been dreamed of; but the inspired press of Caracas mag- 
nified their coming into an expression of protection, and it was 
even hinted that the war ships had been cleared for action, and had 
already taken up suitable positions for the defence of the harbour, 

It is obvious to the merest onlooker that the Monroe doctrine 
does not justify these assumptions on the part of any Southern govern- 
ment ; but forthe purpose of making this the more clearly understood 
it may be worth while to recite very briefly the cause, origin, and 
historical use of this much-discussed American policy. 

About the year 1823 the Spanish colonies were struggling for 
independence, and it was feared that some alliance with another 
European nation might enable Spain to subdue them. President 
Monroe therefore sent a message to Congress, in which he declared 
that it was contrary to the policy of the United States to allow any 
European Power ‘to extend their system to any part of this hemi- 
sphere.’ The States were still filled with that feeling of hatred and 
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mistrust of monarchies which had led their peasantry to drive the 
English soldiers, writhing under their fire, down the roads of New 
England. Their own territorial boundaries were not clearly defined, 
or, at least, were capable of great expansion; and doubtless they 
thought that by surrounding themselves on their southern border 
with free republics they would, at least for a time, stave off European 
encroachments. 

Not long after the doctrine was proclaimed, the Spanish-American 
States tried to turn it to their advantage by inviting the United 
States to send delegates to a congress at Panama. They announced 
that they were anxious to place themselves under the leadership of 
the Great Republic for common counsel and for the promotion of 
mutual security and independence. 

The second Adams sent a message to Congress, showing the ad- 
vantages of inter-republican action for the establishment of Liberal 
principles of commercial intercourse, and added that the Panama 
Congress would probably adopt the Monroe doctrine as an agreement 
that each country must guard its own territory from European 
conquest, 

This, then, was Adams’s idea of the Monroe doctrine, propounded 
within a few years of its adoption by one who had been instrumental 
in its making, and seemed to show that he did not think it incumbent 
on the United States to protect South America from Europe, and, 
in fact, that le regarded the Monroe doctrine as a trading measure. 

The United States Senate, however, did not favour this view of 
the case, and the discussion was so prolonged that the American 
commissioners did not arrive at Panama until the convention was 
over. This was the first attempt to test the doctrine. 

The Pan-American Congress of 1889 discussed commercial union, 
rapid transit, banking, coinage, and such like in the Western hemi- 
sphere. And the suggestion of a system of reciprocity was the first prac- 
tical attempt to substitute a basis of mutual advantage and commer- 
cial union for the high-sounding phrases of the early days of Monroe. 

Thus it will be seen that the original use of the doctrine to pro- 
tect the possibly extended boundaries of an enlarged America had 
become in a sense obsolete, and that, though still retaining its 
position as guardian of the New World’s liberties, America continued 
to turn its friendship to its neighbours toa good account by entering 
into trade conventions and demanding a redistribution of customs 
duties ayainst its exports in return for the market which it opened 
to the southern republics. 

The Monroe doctrine is a perfectly fair expression of the natural 
feeling of the country. The United States has always been courteous 
in bringing it forward, and the behaviour of their government con- 
trasts very favourably with the outrageous nonsense talked by their 
press and by some of their politicians. 
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The Venezuelan Government has used the name of Monroe to 
cloak its own home actions, and many of the minor rulers of the 
United States have adopted the same tactics as the Southern Govern- 
ments, and have, in an exactly similar manner, played with a half- 
understood theory to promote a popular hatred of England. By 
doing so they have secured the powerful Irish vote, and turned the 
attention of their constituents from their own more petty and civic 
pilferings. 

I do not mean to say that every political speaker who has inveighed 
against what is called the English encroachment in Venezuela has 
been actuated by these sordid motives, but I do maintain that the 
very general hostility of speeches and writings on the subject not 
only shows a marked degree of misunderstanding of English policy, 
but a general and irresponsible license to attack foreign Powers with- 
out rebuke. Such public men as Senator Lodge and Governor 
Campbell have made the most violent attacks on England. 

In the first place, it must be borne in mind that, from the English 
point of view, Great Britain has never attempted to encroach upon 
Venezuela. If she has done so, when the demands of Venezuela be- 
come reasonable enough to allow of a boundary commission, she will 
withdraw. But until such time arrives it may be granted that we 
have not encroached. Senator Lodge, however, has told America that 
‘the supremacy of the Monroe doctrine should be established at once, 
peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.’ 

If it were generally accepted that we had set the pet idea of 
American diplomacy at defiance, this utterance would have been 
warrantable ; but even these stirring words are as nothing when com- 
pared with the outcry of the copy-hunting section of the press. 

The American press is perhaps the most daring in the world, for 
hardly a month passes without some great New York journal declar- 
ing war against some unoffending nation. We will suppose that 
some slight misunderstanding arises, or that ‘a too zealous officer 
arrests a kodaking American on the German frontier. Within 
twenty-four hours the thing has become a studied insult to the 
free and independent American nation, and the newspaper declara- 
tion of imminent war follows in due course ; for the next three days 
the columns are filled with abuse of some government official, or with 
articles on the equipment and hurried finishing of the latest model of 
naval architecture ; and then, with mutterings and growlings of space- 
filling hatred, the trouble subsides. 

All this has served two purposes. It has provided matter for the 
debauched mind of a lie-worn people—for, be it remembered, the 
theme is a good one to work on—and it has turned popular attention 
from the tangle of a thriving civic tyranny. 

Of course this style of sensational journalism tends to defeat itself 
by constant repetition, and by the craving for new complications 
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brought on by its own methods, so that articles that in the least 
measured of English newspapers would attract attention by their 
very violence are passed over as usual and commonplace. Still, the 
seed that they sow takes root in the minds of their readers. The 
Americans are, above all, a newspaper-reading nation. To the average 
man, what is to be found in a newspaper on the position of nations is 
true. The American has been deceived so frequently that he has 
become more than usually sceptical of news ; but still, he has per- 
sonally neither the inclination, the time, nor the means of finding out 
the exact state of current events. If all the journals of a country 
combine to publish a certain statement on a given day, the average 
man can only submit and believe. Thus it is with the great and 
powerful American public. 

It is not only against Great Britain, in the Venezuelan complica- 
tion, that these threatenings have been poured forth. Every European 
nation has had its equal share of abuse, and the press has done all 
that so powerful a force can do to rouse the hatred of the American 
citizen against the older countries of the world. 

It is this anti-European attitude of the jingo party in the 
United States that makes the dispute with Venezuela more than a 
mere question of boundary, and we are confronted by the far larger 
question of the responsibility of the United States in regard to the 
future of the whole of the South American continent. 

The question of the Venezuelan boundary is only important to 
the world in so far as it points out, and will in the future show more 
clearly still, what is and what will be the attitude of the United States 
in regard to these corrupt sister-republics. 

America, as we have seen, in the first flush of a new and over- 
powering sense of liberty and national existence extended to her 
neighbours a helping hand towards the attainment of an equal 
freedom ; and in doing this was not only actuated by those unselfish 
motives, but was urged on by an uncertainty as to the future great- 
ness of her own territorial possessions, and a fear of again coming 
into contact with a monarchical system as a hostile neighbour. 

But now that all thought of a European conquest (or at least an 
English conquest) of the southern continent has passed away, the 
United States has not the right to throw upon the world these 
children whom she has in a measure reared up. 

The strength of American influence in these southern States is 
more real than apparent. The great republic has allowed them to 
squabble amongst themselves and do violence to one another, until 
the thought of their reliance on their parent in freedom has in a 
measure passed from their minds, only to be revived on a sudden in 
time of conflict or controversy with some great European nation on 
whose corns they may have stepped. 

The state of South and Central America is a disgrace to civilisa- 
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tion. There we have some of the richest and, agriculturally, most 
valuable lands on the face of the globe, only waiting to be developed 
for the good of mankind till such time as their government be stable 
enough to allow capitalists to invest without danger of losing all 
through the play of the party differences of an unsettled country. 
Even as it is, European and American money has poured into invest- 
ments in these regions. Maritime Europe has taken possession of 
their import markets; England, Germany, and France have opened 
rapid steamship communication with their coasts. The trading 
instincts of the Old World have led them to study the requirements of 
the country. The superiority of English packing and shipment and 
the regular and punctual attendance to orders have vastly increased 
British trade ; whilst the slipshod and grinding habit of the American 
trader, combined with the absence of American shipping, has done 
much to destroy the southern commerce of that country. La Guiara, 
the port of Venezuela, may be said to be the only important port in 
Central or Southern America in which the number of the vessels of 
the great northern neighbour can compete with the tonnage of far 
distant Europe. 

Commercially, then, as distinct from politically, the European 
interests predominate. Some one must guard this great mass of 
capital from the childish tricks of irresponsible revolutionists. In 
her speeches and actions the United States shows an inclination to 
protect these countries ; but she must do more than this—she must 


protect herself and Europe from their corrupt practices. She must 
give up her ideal of a new world of friendly commonwealths, united 
in the cause of liberty, and ready to protect one another from the 
supposed assaults of the degenerate monarchical countries of Europe. 
For practice has shown that the reality has made her directly 
responsible for the greatest and most unjust tyrannies on earth. 


H. Somers SOMERSET. 





THE CHINESE VIEW OF MISSIONARIES 


WE have once more been for some months in the midst of missionary 
troubles in China. Shall we ever be free from them, and the per- 
plexing and distressing questions and incidents by which they are 
invariably accompanied? A residence in China for some years and 
somewhat special opportunities for observing certain pbases of this 
class of cases incline me to reply, Certainly not, so long as the matter 
is allowed to remain on its present footing. That the political 
position of China herself is critical no one, I suppose, will be found 
to deny. What the views of the great Western Powers may be as to 
the future of the country and its dynasty is still upon the knees of 
the gods. But the Manchus have, I think, weathered worse storms 
than the present one. No internal revolution in the country, with a 
view to their overthrow, would be successful without the support of 
some high-placed functionaries and influential officials. But at 
present, so far as we can see, there is no sign of disloyalty on the part of 
the Mandarins. As a body these men are singularly staunch in their 
adherence to the Dragon Throne, and so long as such is the case the 
vast and cumbrous fabric of government will go creaking along in its 
usual course, unless it be overthrown and broken up some day by 
violence or pressure from outside. 

If no Christian Power is prepared to undertake the government 
of this great country, missionary enterprise, if it is to go forward 
at all, will have to adapt itself to the existing state of things. 

Judged by any decent or reasonable system of international ethics, 
China has been hitherto treated with scant courtesy and less considera- 
tion in this matter of missionaries. A little less harshness, a little moge 
Christian kindness towards her rulers, would in past times have done 
much to ameliorate a situation which has at length arisen, and which 
is gradually becoming intolerable. The chief difficulty consists in 
the conclusion to which the great official classes have arrived—that 
the missionaries are their most relentless and implacable enemies, 
calumniating them, and misrepresenting their actions at every turn, 
and using all their influence and the great means at their command 
to overthrow their system of government and abolish their rule for 
their own flagitious purposes. 

769 
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I use the word ‘ flagitious’ because the very presence of mission- 
aries in China being a cause of the most complete perplexity to the 
minds of the educated classes, they can see no possible explanation 
of it, except in some sinister political purpose, the avowed objects 
striking them as being too puerile for a moment’s serious considera- 
tion. That foreigners to whom their country is indebted for un- 
numbered humiliations, who inflicted opium upon them, and stole 
the treasures of their Summer Palace, should produce men whose 
sole aim, under the guidance of a Divine command, is to benefit 
them, is an idea only to be entertained by children, or by poor, 
uninstructed people beguiled by bribes and unhallowed rites! Priests 
of no order are held in high esteem or respect in China. Why, then, 
should the word of ‘foreign devils,’ claiming though they do that 
sacred character, be worthy of consideration? In their own way, be 
it recollected, the Chinese of the upper classes are not altogether 
uninformed even of the progress of events in foreign countries. 
They are, therefore, aware that the movements of thought in modern 
Europe are not making in the direction of faith in religious dogmas. 
They do not think that the theory of the ‘Divine command,’ which 
missionaries themselves put forward, has much weight with European 
statesmen. 

What, then, they argue, are the true objects of the residence of 
missionaries among, and of the support they receive from, their 
respective Governments? Pioneers of civilisation in one sense they 
may be, but it is of a civilisation which is informed by the spirit of 
annexation, which spells meddling with affairs which do not concern 
them, and which ends in riots and outbreaks stirred up with the object 
of interference with the sacred concerns of the Middle Kingdom itself. 
This object has been approached by insidious steps, first through 
wars and aggression, and then through tortuous articles in treaties. 
For example, Article VIII. of the Treaty of Tientsin strikes them as 
being a very astute specimen of diplomatic overreaching. ‘The 
Christian religion, it proclaims, ‘as professed by Protestants or 
Roman Catholics, inculcates the practice of virtue, and teaches man 
to do as he would be done by.’ The Chinese Commissioners, one 
would suppose, must have rather rubbed their eyes over all this, 
when they thought upon the virtues so recently displayed by the 
allied forces in Pekin. ‘ Persons teaching it or professing it shall be 
entitled to the protection of the Chinese authorities, nor shall any 
such peaceably pursuing their calling, and not offending against the 
laws, be persecuted or interfered with.’ ‘ Not offending against the 
laws!’ What laws? Why, under the ex-territorial clauses of the 
same treaty, the laws of the country to which the missionaries 
belong and own allegiance. This is where, the Chinese say, the 
laugh comes in against them. There is no doubt that, when ex-terri- 
torial privileges were conceded, they thought that all foreigners, 
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including missionaries, would be content to reside and ‘ peaceably 
pursue their calling’ within the limits of the ports agreed upon 
from time to time by the high contracting Powers. But, unfortu- 
nately for this interpretation, a few words were allowed to slip into 
another article (Art. XII.) of the same treaty which were capable of 
another construction. ‘British subjects, whether at the ports or other 
places, desiring to build or open houses, warehouses, churches, 
hospitals, or burial-grounds, shall make their agreements,’ &c. From 
the first British missionaries contended, and, so far as I know, still 
contend, and for ten years after the date of the treaty their conten- 
tion was supported by the Foreign Office, that these words, ‘ or 
other places,’ gave them the right to build churches and reside 
at any places that suited their purpose away from the ports and 
within the interior of the country. A different reading of them now 
prevails in high quarters; but the mischief was long ago done, 
and British missionaries of all denominations, and of every colour 
and complexion of creed, daily flock into the central parts 
of China, and remain wherever they can gain a foothold. The 
result is that they are residing in large and increasing numbers in 
spots selected by no one but themselves, and without regard to their 
suitability for the permanent location of foreigners. In no sense 
subject to Chinese jurisdiction, her rulers are bound to protect them 
so long as they do not offend against laws of which no cognisance or 
knowledge is in their possession. That this position should be 
regarded as one-sided and unfair by those who are called upon to 
submit to it is not to be wondered at. The presence of the mission- 
aries in such places is to them a breach of an international compact, 
and as such a negation of law. I do not mean to suggest that a 
respectable body of men like missionaries would deliberately or of 
malice aforethought set at defiance any Chinese law. But if they 
were bound to abide by it they would have to pay more regard to it, 
and to respect all sorts of customs, prejudices, and superstitions which 
they too thoroughly despise to pay much attention to. In fact, it is 
very difficult to avoid transgressing amid the many ancient, compli- 
cated, and hard-to-be-understood usages of a civilisation which has 
grown up and progressed along lines so essentially distinct from 
European models. 

‘ Ex-territoriality ’ is a very artificial system, which works only by 
the due adjustment of delicate machinery. Within the Treaty Ports 
such machinery exists, and there it moves with much less friction 
than might be expected. The good sense and prudent conduct of 
traders of all nationalities ; harmony of interests ; the fact that such 
disputes as arise are mostly of a commercial character, which lend 
themselves to treatment on broad principles of natural justice, and 
do not leave any sting behind; above all, perhaps, the presence of a 
trained staff of Consuls imbued with a conciliatory spirit, tend to 
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remove or soften the asperities of a position founded on the one side 
on conquest and on the other on humiliation. Moreover, the central 
and provincial Governments of China are becoming very awake to 
the advantages of foreign commerce, increased revenue, and loans for 
all kinds of public purposes. A modus vivendi is therefore growing 
up, and mutual antipathies are gradually assuming an academic cha- 
racter in the ports, which amount to a dawn of permanently improved 
relations with foreigners. 

Now, I have no doubt whatever that very many of the wisest and 
most experienced Protestant missionaries would only be too glad to 
jog quietly along, doing such good as came in their way in much the 
same way as their lay co-nationalists. But this is an era of competi- 
tion ; and if it be true, as I have read, that there are now over fifty 
distinct societies, representing as many forms of Protestantism, contend- 
ing for the credit of bringing the Chinese within their respective folds, 
the antagonism of interests must be somewhat severe. In the race for 
results which have to be presented to meetings at home and to form 
the subject of ‘ reports,’ the precepts of justice which inform Article 
VIII. of the treaty are liable to be lost sight of, and to yield to con- 
siderations of a more strictly mundane character. 

This is exactly what the Chinese complain of. They urge that 
they never get a fair hearing. The people lament the supineness 
of their rulers, which permits their interests to be sacrificed. The 
governing classes feel that as between the people and the central 
authorities they are apt to be betwixt the devil and the deepsea. The 
central authorities have before their eyes Ministers Plenipotentiary 
with ultimatums backed by ironclads in the offing. 

The difficulty is that, whatever question may arise, however 
simple, there is no one with the necessary authority to decide it ; and 
therein too often lurks the true genesis of a missionary outbreak. 
The more trivial the original-cause of dispute, the less easy it seems 
to settle. As a prolific source of cross purposes, Féng Shui—that 
peculiar superstition with regard to the influences of air and water— 
perhaps takes precedence. Tombs and graveyards are perhaps but 
little behindhand. Rights of pre-emption of land are full of subtle 
causes of differences not to be healed in a generation. Such matters 
are apt, from their very banality, to be intensely irritating to the 
European, who cannot appreciate their gravity in native eyes. 

Turning to the spiritual functions of the missionary, it is strange 
that there should be so much room for friction when there is so little 
that is inconsistent with Christian ethics in the morality of Chinese 
philosophy. The Tanist sect would seem to insist as strongly as 
Christian teachers on the mutual duties of neighbours. A modus 
vivendi between such similar ethical doctrines would not seem diffi- 
cult to establish. But when we come to the supernatural basis of 
the Gospel, no common meeting-ground seems possible. The literates 
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especially reject Christian miracles with contemptuous indifference. 
What the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is to the Protest- 
ant, or the cures of Lourdes to the Paris physician, such are the 
supernatural chronicles of Holy Writ to the literate. His mental 
attitude towards all such matters is in the highest degree sceptical. 
Why, if there were to be stupendous events, material to his well- 
being in another life, should they have happened in a remote corner 
of Asia, outside the ken of the Middle Kingdom? The idea is as 
offensive to his patriotic pride as to his trained intelligence. More- 
over, if there is but one true road to salvation, what has become of 
his ancestors, and the sages whose memory he venerates? Is it pre- 
tended that, instead of being objects of worship, they are expiating 
unconscious sins in endless and undreamt of tortures? To be 
at the same time instructed that the best he can look forward to in 
the future is to share an unseen paradise with foreigners, whom it is 
his dearest wish on earth never to see again, is equally terrible. 
Nevertheless, such is the peculiar and essential tolerance of the 
Chinese mind in religious matters; it is probable that the teachings 
of Christ might be absorbed and peacefully adopted in the national 
polity, were it not for the arrogance with which they are put forward 
as the one and only true religion on- earth, all others being false and 
pernicious. All sorts of creeds live side by side in harmony within 
the boundaries of the Middle Kingdom, mainly, perhaps, because 
they by insensible degrees assume the complexion of the Chinese 
mind and become impressed by its psychic conditions. 

There would, probably, be no insuperable difficulty in the Gospel 
of Christ taking its place among them, were its teachers content to 
let it do so on similar terms and under like conditions. But that 
being impossible, it has to meet an obstacle so formidable that, under 
existing circumstances, it may probably be regarded as insuperable. 
I allude to the sacerdotal attributes of the emperor himself. Among 
the elements of moral force which bind together this immense empire, 
the reverence paid to its head, not only as a temporal ruler, but as a 
kind of Pontifex Maximus, is not the least powerful. The rites and 
ceremonies performed at certain appointed seasons, in which he is 
the protagonist ; the prayers and intercessions by him at the altars 
in the capital for favourable seasons and abundant harvests of grain ; 
the expiatory fasts and mortifications imposed on the nation, when 
Heaven manifests its displeasure by withholding the requisite snow 
or rain, by his rescript under the Vermilion pencil, are regarded as 
vital functions in'a country wholly dependent for its well-being on 
agriculture. Is this ancient and time-honoured cult no better, as the 
missionary says, than sounding brass and tinkling cymbal? Are 
people to believe on the word of a foreigner, coming who knows 
whence, and under whose or what ratification, that their emperor 
is, in the discharge of these sacred duties, no better than an impostor ? 
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In the name of all that is wonderful, what next? Have these 
pernicious foreigners the exclusive ear of Heaven? People capable 
of such pretensions are capable of anything, and the only intelligible 
explanation of such fables is, that they are spread abroad among the 
ignorant with the flagitious object of undermining the very founda- 
tions on which the empire is built. 

It is impossible to look under the surface of Christian mission 
enterprise in a country like China without being brought face to 
face with many curious and difficult problems; and not the least of 
these is the effect of miracles on the human understanding. In the 
earliest days of the propagation of the Gospel, the teachers of the 
new creed relied, apparently, less on the evidence of miracles in the 
past and in the remote parts of the earth than on actual demonstra- 
tion of supernatural attributes in themselves, on the spot. In 
dealing with people civilised up to a certain point, it may be doubted 
whetber any other method ever was, or is ever likely to be, very 
successful. There are, of course, miracles of various kinds and degrees. 
We read of some which, if true at all, must have amounted to an 
actual and violent interference with the course of Nature and a 
supersession of its laws by some unforeseen force. To this class 
belongs the passing over the bed of the Red Sea by the Israelites 
dryshod, the water forming a wall on either side. A miracle of this 
kind, so undoubted and public, if performed in China —let us say in 
the waters of the river Hoang Ho—would have an effect, doubtless, as 
stupendous and far-reaching as it had in Egypt. There are other 
miracles which might have been rivalled by conjuring tricks (such 
as the Egyptian magicians worked by their ‘ enchantments ’), like that 
of the budding of Aaron’s rod, which resembles the modern Indian per- 
formance of the growth of the mango-tree. But the third and most 
important class consists in miracles which can be treated as either 
mistaken interpretations of the working of natural laws, or in which 
Nature herself is induced to work, according to her own laws, by 
special interposition, in favour of some object or individual. Such 
events form a species of borderland between the natural and the super- 
natural, explicable in either sense, according to the temperament, the 
credulity, or the incredulity of the witnesses. Of this class of 
miracles the Roman Church would seem to have never failed to 
avail itself from the earliest times ; and in impressing a new and com- 
plicated creed on a nation which has reached a certain point of civili- 
sation their service would be considerable. If, indeed, it be true 
that its converts represent a million, while those of the Protestants 
of all denominations do not exceed some forty thousand, the circum- 
stance may not be wholly unattributable to methods of conversion 
not open to the latter. The Chinaman’s mind is severely practical, 
and demands ocular demonstration of anything novel, and miracles 
of the kind I allude to might well reach it through its weakest 
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point—insufficient scientific instruction. For this, among other 
reasons, it seems probable that, if China is to be largely Christianised, 
it will be in the Roman sense. 

It has always struck me that Protestant missionaries never 
give sufficient weight to the extreme astuteness and subtlety 
of a Chinese intellect which has been trained in dialectics; nor 
do they seem sufficiently to appreciate the improbabilities of the 
Christian scheme of salvation as regarded from the same point of 
view. Early associations, careful training in its doctrines, and social 
influences do not prevent many professed Christians from freeing 
themselves from the trammels of this creed. How, then, is it likely 
to affect minds brought up amidst a different and antagonistic 
environment? The very language in which its most solemn mys- 
teries are sought to be conveyed to these subtle brains is often said to 
be barbarously inadequate to the purpose. A Greek myth told in 
‘English as she is wrote’ would be accepted with some difficulty as 
an article of faith by one of our own students. Is it possible to 
expect a better result with translations of doctrines of which some of 
the most important factors find no equivalent in the tongue in which 
it is attempted to render them? How can the essence of such a 
doctrine as the Incarnation of Christ be conveyed, through such 
imperfect channels, to men habituated to the highest forms of literary 
expression? What meaning are they likely toattach to it? Oriental 
minds are wont to ratiocinate on all such subjects with brutal frank- 
ness. Their method of handling this one is better left to the imagi- 
nation. But in the revolting and shocking doctrines attributed 
from time to time, in Chinese pamphlets, to Christians one cannot fail 
to see that a good deal is due to a probably quite genuine misunder- 
standing of some of their most sacred dogmas. 

The case of the missionaries in regard to the ethics of Chinese 
philosophy seems to be, that while they contain many most admirable 
precepts they have become a dead letter, and have ceased to form the 
rules of conduct of the people or their governors. This is a charge 
easier made than refuted. But I think it very doubtful whether the 
cult of the Chinaman does not strike deeper root into his daily life 
than the Christian religion does into that of any nation in Europe. 
Certain primitiveand cardinal virtues are, beyond question, a living force 
among them ; and although they may not live up to all the precepts of 
Confucius or Liao-tsze, they strive to pay their debts, honour their 
parents, and be charitable according to their means. Even Englishmen 
do not sell all that they have and give the proceeds to the poor; nor 
is the quality of meekness very widely practised among them, because 
they are aware that they could not exist as a prosperous and victorious 
people if the commands to act in that manner were carried out in their 
completeness. Nevertheless, charity flourishes among them, and the 
practice of humility isnot extinct. Chinese official documents, probably, 
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do protest too much, but their citations from their sages and masters 
are not the sham those whose duty it is to controvert them often 
believe. I think we ourselves would find it much more difficult to 
justify our treatment of China by anything to be found within the 
four corners of the New Testament, than the Chinese would to find 
a sanction for their dealings with us from the teachings of their 
sacred books. 

The simple fact is, that there do not exist any reasons for the 
christianisation of China, except from the standpoint of the mission- 
aries themselves. Their superstitions, if ridiculous in European eyes, 
are, surely, perfectly harmless. Wherein lies the moral harm of Féng 
Shui? or in that curious, widespread belief in the duality of nature ? 
The errors they fall into as to the meaning of natural phenomena 
are not such as Christianity can dispel. The Bible itself has been 
shown to be full of similar errors. A deeper and wider scientific 
knowledge alone can cure them. Chinese philosophy, if it were 
based on a more profound knowledge of natural knowledge, might, 
not inaptly, be compared to the doctrine of evolution and the 
survival of the fittest. Western science has, of course, left this 
curious people far behind, but, beyond doubt, the germs of many 
modern discoveries can be found in that country. In the crossing 
and hybridisation of plants, in which such vast strides have been 
made in Europe within recent years, the Chinese were not long ago 
decidedly our masters. 

Again, why should a Chinaman abandon, at the bidding of any 
one, a cult so essentially humane and deeply poetical as the worship 
of his ancestors? The Chinaman who did so would not be a better 
Chinaman. The chances are that he would be a vagabond, a 
déclassé item, instead of a respectable link in an endless chain of 
social continuity. His quaint respect for written papers is but a 
poetic form of his worship of what he considers the highest product 
of the human mind, itself a gift from Heaven. To destroy his faith 
in such things is to pick out the mortar which holds together the 
fabric of society. Why, again, seek to graft similes and images drawn 
from the desert and from nomadic life on to the literature of people 
brought up in settled communities and amid flowing rivers? A 
Chinaman of the great well-watered plains has no particular 
respect, for instance, for sheep. When they say that foreigners 
smell like sheep, it is in a spirit of opprobrium. A command to 
‘ feed my sheep ’ possesses, therefore, no poetical significance to them, 
but is rather ridiculous than otherwise. 

It forms no part of my purpose to belittle the efforts of the good 
men and women who work in the field of missionary enterprise in the 
Far East. They are quite capable of defending their own case, and 
have powerful pens advocating their cause all over Europe. But it is 
well to point out that it is one which emphatically has two sides. 
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The Chinese only ask to be let alone. The burden of proof is with 
those who contend that their request should not be granted. With the 
Chinese, the pressing necessity of the hour seems to be the return of 
the missionaries to the ports. Not only, as I think I have shown, are 
they within their rights in the matter, but I believe its refusal will 
entail future disasters on the missionaries themselves. The present 
temper of the Chinese seems to be sullen and dangerous. The effect 
of ultimatums and commissions ending in executions will not be 
permanent. The Chinese are slow to abandon a fixed purpose, 
especially when they believe that they have substantial justice on 
their side. One cannot contemplate, then, with complacence the 
outlook, as regards those mission stations which are situated in places 
remote from efficient assistance, in case of the troubles which never 
cease from brewing. 
T. C. Hayar, 


Vor, XXXVIII—No, 225 
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ISLAM AND CANON MAC COLL! 


TuE veiled prophet of the Quarterly, though still hiding behind the 
shelter of anonymity, has revealed his real self in his latest produc- 
tion by a characteristic intemperateness of language, reckless parti- 
sanship, and personalities which need no adjective. With an honest- 
minded adversary anxious to discuss in a scholarly spirit the merits 
of a question of momentous interest to many millions of the human 
race, a controversy about Islam would probably not be without profit. 
With an enemy actuated by religious rancour, whose sole desire is 
to vilify a religion against which he has conceived a violent preju- 
dice, further discussion is alike unpleasant and unprofitable. 

To such an opponent nothing comes amiss as a weapon of attack 
—ancient or modern, true or false, all serve his purpose equally 
well. I do not propose, therefore, to do more than call attention to 
certain statements which I cannot allow to pass unnoticed and 
unrefuted in the ‘rejoinder’ of Canon Mac Coll—it would be absurd 
to permit him any longer to wear the mask he has assumed. I 
have no doubt that in the present state of feeling in England, his 
anathema against Islim has succeeded in achieving the purpose for 
which it was designed, namely, to inflame still further the passions 
and prejudices of the fanatical, perplex the wavering, and obscure the 
main issues in the minds of others. The name of Canon Mac Coll 
has in these days become a noun of multitude. As secretary of 
various associations, promoter of public meetings, writer of endless 
letters and paragraphs in the newspapers, of ‘ resolutionist’ pam- 
phlets and anonymous articles, he has filled England with the volume 
of his sound. His manceuvres remind one of soldiers on the stage, 
who, by constant moving in and out, convey to the spectators the 
impression of a large army. And such is the effect the Canon has 
managed to produce on the public mind. 

My solitary voice at this juncture, I fear, can offer but a small 
resistance to the wave of intolerance engendered by these clever 
tactics. Beyond endeavouring, therefore, to correct some miscon- 
ceptions, I shall dono more. The rest, personalities included, I leave 


1 See Fortnightly Review, October 1895, 
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to the sober judgments and chivalrous instincts of such of the 
reverend Canon’s countrymen as have not lost their proverbial sense 
of justice and fair play in their love for the Armenian or their hatred 
for the Turk. With this I put aside Canon Mac Coll and apply 
myself only to refute his perversions of the Islamic system. 

His article in the Fortnightly is likely to create among persons 
unacquainted with Mahommedan jurisprudence an impression that 
the Hedaya is a work like the Code Napoléon, an embodiment, in 
short, of positive rules and regulations. I must mention here that, 
excepting rules relating to succession and partially to marriage, there 
are but few positive directions in the Koran. The law on other 
subjects is derived by inference, construction, and illustration from 
the traditional sayings of the Prophet—a process which has naturally 
given rise to a wide difference among legists both in principles and 
their application. The divine origin of the laws is a matter of 
theory ; each great legist has his own interpretation. The Hedaya 
was written in or about the year 1183 of the Christian era by a 
Central Asian lawyer. It gives the opinions of Abu Hanifa, a 
theorist of the eighth century, whose name the school bears, and of 
his disciples Abi Yusuf and Mohammed, with occasional references 
to Shafei and Malik, the founders of two other schools. The 
opinion of each is set against that of the other with objections 
and answers. The consequence is that in order to reconcile 
the differences of the various legists, theoretical or otherwise, four 
glosses ? were written one after another in the course of a short 
period. Without them the Hedéya itself is difficult either to com- 
prehend or to apply in actual practice. The Heddéya represented the 
spirit of the times so far as related to the Hanatite Sunnis, in the 
same way as the feudal codes and ecclesiastical laws of Christendom 
embodied the harsh and intolerant spirit of Christendom in the Middle 
Ages. Since the days of the Hedéiya there has been a succession of 
works on Mahommedan law by practical jurists and judges. The 
old enunciations were examined and analysed, many were allowed to 
hecome tacitly obsolete, like some of the cruel laws that still disfigure 
the English Statute Book; others were distinctly put aside as ‘of 
weak authority.’ Among those which took a broader and more 
liberal view of the old enunciations, I may mention the Tanwir-ul- 
Absér, the Fath-ul-Kadir, the Darr-ul-Muhtaér, the Fatéwa- 
Ankirdwia, and the Radd-wl-Muhtéir* Iam confining my atten- 
tion solely to the Hanafite law and say nothing about the Shiah or 
the Mutazalite systems; the latter came into practical operation in 
the times of Al Maimin and his immediate successors, and is most 
humane and progressive in its interpretations. 

? Indya, Kiffya, Badiya, and Nihdya. 

* All these works are to be found in print, and there is no excuse for not knowing 


them. 
3£2 
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I dwell on these works and the gradual development of the law 
evinced in them, in order to show how utterly misleading it is to 
suggest that the Hedaya is the sole guide to Mahommedan law, 
The Hedéya was found to be so antiquated by the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and so difficult of application to the require- 
ments of a conglomerate population, that Aurungzebe (Alamgir), in 
spite of his limited sympathies, on his accession to the empire of 
India, commissioned a body of jurists to prepare a comprehensive 
digest which is now called after him the Fatéwa Alamgiri.‘ 

When Warren Hastings established the Mahommedan College at 
Calcutta, he also thought of having some work on the Mahommedan 
law translated into English. Instead of the Fatéwa Alamgiri, or 
the Radd-ul-Muhtar, the choice unfortunately fell for its easier size 
on the Hedéiya, and the task of rendering it into English was 
ultimately entrusted to Mr. Hamilton. As he was not acquainted 
with the Arabic language, the original was first paraphrased into 
Persian by some Moulvis, and this again was translated into English. 
In spite of the certificate appended by Mr. Hamilton to his render- 
ing, Mahommedan lawyers find his work misleading and erroneous 
in essential particulars, and his explanatory notes, owing to his 
ignorance of Mahommedan law, especially wrong. 

So much was necessary to be said on the genesis of the Hediya 
which has formed the armoury of the enemy. 

I now come back for a moment to the later treatises on Moslem 
jurisprudence. No Mahommedan lawyer would dream of applying or 
enforcing the archaic enunciations, harsh or humane, of the old legists, 
without reference to these later works to ascertain how far the views 
expounded in the ancient books, like the Hedaya, had been accepted 
or put aside. To do otherwise would be just as reasonable as if an 
English lawyer were to attempt to enforce or apply the laws of the 
' Confessor, or the enunciations contained in Bracton, without reference 
to what has been said or done since. 

The Caliph Ali had emphatically pronounced that ‘the blood 
of the Zimmi° is like the blood of the Moslem, his goods and chattels 
like that of the Moslem.’ The Radd-ul-Mukhtéir, which embodies 
the Hanafite law in its developed form and is recognised as an authority 
in every Hanafite country, after quoting the rule laid down by the 
Caliph which placed the person and property of the Zimmi on the 
same footing as of the Moslems, amplifies it and enunciates a number 
of principles all breathing the same spirit of humanity and tolerance. 
The Zimmis are not to be molested in the exercise of their religion, 
or constrained to change their faith ; they are not to be ill-treated 
in any way or their goods taken from them. The Moslems were to 
pay the tithes, the application of which was defined; the Zimmis 


* Parts of this stupendous work have been paraphrased by Mr. Neill Baillie. 
* The non-Moslem subjects of a Moslem state are called ‘ Zimmis’ or ‘ liege-men.’ 
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were to pay a tax higher than the tithes, because they were exempt 
from military duties and other similar burdens. 

Surely, against the harsh views of the Hedaya the Moslems are 
entitled to set the charter of the Prophet to the Christians of Najran, 
the rule laid down by the Caliph Ali, and the enunciations in the 
Radd-ul-Muhtar and other works of authority. 

Of course, in the Hedéiya and other equally ancient treatises, 
directions are to be found to this effect, that there should be a dis- 
tinction as to garment, &c., made between Moslems and non-Moslems. 
In considering these, what appear to us, intolerant rules, but which 
may have been the result of policy as then understood, it must be 
borne in mind what was the condition of non-Christians in Christen- 
dom until very recent times. Rights they had none; enough if 
they were suffered to exist. Lawful unions between Christians and 
non-Christians were prohibited under the direst penalties; if a 
Christian contracted an unlawful union, he was burnt to death. The 
Jews might not eat or drink or sit at the same table with Christians, 
nor dress like them. Their children were liable to be torn from 
their arms, their goods plundered ; and this state of things lasted 
until the close of the seventeenth century. 

In Russia, even now the sumptuary laws and regulations against 
non-Christians are of a peculiarly cruel character.® 

As a matter of fact, the sumptuary rules of the old exclusive 
times fell early into desuetude in India, long before the establish- 
ment of the Mogul dynasty. And even in Turkey they could hardly 
have been in force to any appreciable extent, for we find the Jews, 
who were driven out from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella and 
their successors, and who found a refuge in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
taking up arms along with their Moslem compatriots in support of 
the Turkish rule against Austrian occupation. 

Time for time, I venture to assert that the Mussulman law treated 
non-Moslems in a much more tolerant spirit than did the laws of 
Christendom the non-Christians until within recent times when 
progress in material civilisation led some of the Western Christian 
States to broaden their legal systems. 

In the old treatises on Mahommedan jurisprudence, rules of 
procedure exist side by side with positive laws. The Prophet had 
once declared that the testimony of depraved people should not be 

believed. This dictum has furnished to the legists a vast subject for 
discussion and difference of opinion. In the Hedéya the conflicting 
views as to the admissibility of the testimony of women, atheists, slan- 
derers, men who had committed heinous crimes, &c., are set out. 
Zimmis are classed by some as atheists ; and the opinion is expressed 

* I might refer with advantage to Mr. Frederic’s interesting work, called A Modern 


Exodus, where the cruel persecution to which the Jews have been subjected in Holy 
Russia is described. 
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that their evidence should not be accepted against Moslems. The 
later lawyers have explained, broadened, and often cut away the 
exceptions. Some hold the evidence of Zimmis to be admissible ; others 
declare that the evidence of two Zimmis is equal to that of one Moslem. 
In considering the old Hanafite rule, we must again remember that 
it is only the other day that witnesses were allowed in England 
to give their evidence on solemn affirmation, and that until then an 
oath on the Bible was compulsory without which their testimony was 
refused. A narrow conception of human nature is not confined to 
Moslem legists ! 

As regards the legal system in Turkey, the Multeka is nomi- 
nally the guide; the laws which regulate transactions between 
Moslem and Moslem are gathered from the expositions of the later 
authorities to which I have made a brief reference. The general and, 
so to speak, the secular law is embodied in a series of rescripts which 
have been published in a collected form in French by M. Demetrius 
Nicolaides under the title of Léyislation Ottomane. So far as I 
have been able to see, they make no distinction between the Moslem 
and Christian subjects of the Sultan. And an eminent English 
traveller, by no means a Turkish partisan, declares as the result of 
his own observations that in courts of justice no difference is made 
between Christians and Turks. His words are worth quoting : 

In the towns of Turkey in Asia that I have visited I have found Moslems and 
Christians living in accord, enjoying the same prosperity, suffering the same disad- 
vantages, the sole difference being that in the courts of law the judges are more 
prone to believe a Moslem than a Christian. In this the judges are wrong, for, 
generally speaking, neither ought to be believed.? 

A Moslem friend who has lived all his life in Turkey, and is 
thoroughly versed not only in Turkish law, but in the Turkish and 
Armenian languages, informs me that there are two distinct tribunals 
fm the Ottoman dominions, viz., the mahkamah nizéimie (civil 
courts) and the mahkamah sherié (the ecclesiastical courts). The 
latter take cognisance of cases between Moslems relating to such 
matters as succession, divorce, &c.; the former exercise jurisdiction 
where the parties differ in creed or are not Moslems. The Medjillah 
regulates the procedure of the law courts, and under Art. 1686, 
the only exception as to the admissibility of evidence relates to the 
blind and the dumb. 

He also informs me that the story about the effigies in the 
Fortnightly, if it has any foundation, must refer to figures showing 
the historical costume of the janissaries at different periods (as in 
European armouries), and that the gross explanation given in the 

‘ortnightly must have been derived from some source inimical to the 
Moslems. Otherwise the story carries its own contradiction, for it is 
unlawful in Islim to make any images. 


7 Mr, Harris in Blackwood for October. 
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The article in the Fortnightly more than suggests that the 
laws and religion of Islam countenance the most unspeakable vices, 
It is impossible for me to do more than refute in general terms 
the broad innuendos contained in the Fortnightly. The writer 
may have been taught to read the verses of the Koran quoted by 
him in the sense he suggests. Suffice it for me to say that I have 
never come across an Islamist who placed such a grossly prurient con- 
struction upon those words, 

However disinclined I am to refer to such distasteful and unsavoury 
subjects, justice requires that I should give another instance of the 
writer’s animus. In the Hedaya, the word ’izl is used with reference 
toa certain Malthusian practice. Hamilton erroneously transcribes it 
as azil,* and in his ignorance of the technicalities of Mahommedan 
law puts, in a parenthetical sentence, a gross construction on the 
word. An impartial inquirer having regard to the context would 
have tried to ascertain the true meaning from some one versed in 
Mahommedan law. But our critic, with characteristic uncharitableness, 
prefers at once a vulgar and disgraceful charge. Honi soit qui mal 
y pense. Those who wish to know the real signification of the 
expression will find it in a note in Baillie’s Digest, vol. ii. p. 43, and 
in my Mahommedan Law, vol. ii. 

I have read Ibn Khaldin in the original, but do not remember 
any such passage as that referred to in the Fortnightly. It is 
possible, however, it may have escaped my notice. I trust that the 
disgusting matters with which the English press was flooded during 
the course of a now notorious trial and the universally known preva- 
lence of certain kinds of immorality in Southern Europe, Russia, 
and generally among’ Eastern Christians, may not lead any Moslem 
fanatic to suggest that Christianity countenances such crimes. 

I assert again that for certain offences the recognised punishment 
is death. The difference to which the writer refers as appearing in 
the Hedéya relates to a wholly different matter, nor does he seem 
to be aware of the distinction between hadd and ta’zir. 

The demerits of the Turkish Government have been cleverly 
mixed up in the controversy about Islim, to discredit the one by 
showing up the faults of the other. To a section of the British 
public the presence of a Moslem sovereign in Constantinople is an 
eyesore, and every means to bring about his expulsion is regarded as 
justifiable. It was said long ago, ‘As they sow, so shall they 
reap.’ Those who sow the seeds of dissension and discord, encourage 
discontent and agitation, must, in the end, reap the usual fruit ; when 
risings planned with considerable forethought are carried out with 
diabolical accessories, with the object of inflaming the blood of an 
ignorant populace, murderous reprisals are sure to follow. It must 


8 There is no such word as azil in the Arabic language; az/, with an aliph, means 
eternity. 
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not be supposed for a moment that I wish to palliate the faults of 
Turkish administration or the brutalities of a Turkish mob, which, 
no doubt, can be as ferocious and cruel as any other mob, That the 
pride of race or religion will impel brutal natures to ill-treat 
cruelly and foully the comparatively weak and defenceless is as 
equally true of Moslems as of Christians. Are we to attribute the 
brutalities committed by Christians to their religion? It is un- 
true that Islamists do not condemn acts of cruelty committed by 
Moslems on non-Moslems. They regard with abhorrence any cruelty 
perpetrated by the Turks as much as any other people; but they 
cannot forget that the reports spread by designing agitators and 
fanatical firebrands are sometimes false and often exaggerated, and 
that diplomatic officials, as well as newspaper correspondents, fre- 
quently see and hear things through the eyes and ears of persons 
interested in misrepresenting the truth. It is the common complaint 
of the Turks that English travellers derive their impressions almost 
exclusively from the Armenians and Greeks into whose hands they 
fall on their arrival in Turkey. I am afraid a foreigner travelling in 
India and gathering his information regarding the British rule from 
the bazaar touts who often act as guides, would carry away the idea 
that the English habitually ill-treated the people, were partial in the 
administration of justice, and so on. 

No one can rightly deny that the system of government in 
Turkey is lax, especially so in the remoter parts; that many of the 
provincial governors, heads of departments, and chief officials sub- 
ordinate public interests to personal benefit to a monstrous extent. 
From this laxity the Moslems suffer much more than the Chris- 
tians, who have at their back the consuls of the various Christian 
States, and the different politico-religious associations in England 
and elsewhere to advocate their cause. Had England at any 
time insisted upon a general improvement of administration ir- 
respective of creed or nationality and the introduction of reforms 
applicable to both Moslems and Christians, she would have enlisted 
on her side the sympathy and moral support of the Moslems all 
over the world, including those of Turkey. 

Fortunately, the good sense of the Sultan has led him to accept 
the proposals of the Christian Powers in order to remove a long- 
existing tension. What the outcome of this settlement will be it 
is difficult yet to say. If it is allowed to be carried out, it will 
undoubtedly give peace to the empire. But, unfortunately, neither 
the Armenian Revolutionary Committees nor their foreign supporters 
are satisfied, and seem bent on further agitation. 

One thing, however, is clear, that Russia has cleverly managed to 
impress on the Sultan that she is his only friend—a by no means 
pleasing prospect for India. 

Whatever Canon Mac(Coll’s opinion may be regarding the Indian 
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Mussulmans—princes and people who stood loyally and faithfully by 
the British Government in the moment of its greatest tribulation— 
the soldiers who serve in such large numbers in Her Majesty’s army, 
I am certain his views are not shared by those who are actually con- 
cerned with the government of the country. Ever since the disap- 
pearance of the Timuride dynasty, the Mahommedans of India have 
transferred their whole-hearted loyalty to the British Crown. It would 
be disastrous indeed if the ravings of fanatics were to give rise to an 
impression among them that the English hated their religion. 

I do not wish to prolong this discussion further. I think I have 
said enough to convince thinking and right-minded people that, as 
always, there are two sides to the question, and that judgment 
should not be pronounced against Islam or Islamists on rancorous 
and partisan statements without a full and fair hearing of the case on 
the Moslem side, which has not as yet been accorded to them. 

So far as I am concerned, I must consider the controversy closed. 
I have no objection to enter the lists in a just cause against any 
gentleman—lay or cleric—Anglo-Armenian or otherwise; but the 
language of personal vituperation is a weapon I do not care to 
employ, and I shall not again descend into the arena of polemics 
with Canon Mac Coll. 


AMEER ALI. 
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THE RIGIDITY OF ROME 


AN acute observer has remarked that a ‘novel of the time,’ to be 
successful, should put into concrete form some phase of the ‘time 
spirit.’ Men should find in it the definite expression of what has been 
vaguely dwelling in their own minds. I think it may be said simi- 
larly that Dr. Jessopp’s recent somewhat contemptuous comparison of 
the papacy to the Celestial Empire' expresses (in an exaggerated 
form) a thought which is vaguely in the minds of many. It conveys 
just that conception of the papacy which makes many Englishmen 
impatient at the bare phrase ‘reunion with Rome.’ Many who 
have a persona! respect for Leo XIII. and are not insensible to a 
certain rigid strength in the papal power, or even to the value of 
continental Catholicism as a breakwater against the running flood of 
Anarchism and Socialism, refuse even to consider seriously the 
claims which the papacy makes in its own behalf. As a matter of 
political expediency the papacy may be utilised. It may even be 
approached, as China might, in a spirit of conciliation—as a power 
which might still on occasion prove a valuable ally. But to take 
seriously the claims of the Roman See as a whole is like contem- 
plating the possibility of a reign of pigtails and mandarins in Europe. 
The Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility remain as 
standing reminders that an acceptance of such claims is not only 
impossible to realise, but absurd to think of. 

That a fusion between English religious thought, with its existing 
preconceptions, and the Papal Church as it now is, is simply out of the 
question, few will be found to deny. And if we add that the man of the 
world in the days of Justin Martyr would have held truly that any 
fusion of the ‘ pernicious ’ Oriental ‘ superstition ’ known as Christianity 
with the then existing civilisation of Imperial Rome was out of the 
question, it is not because the cases are parallel, but only to remind 
ourselves that potent spiritual forces may be held very cheap even by 
highly civilised men of the world. What seems and is out of the ques- 
tion in one generation may, where living and powerful forces are con- 
cerned—forces which can work wonderful changes, whether in the 
sphere of adaptation or of destruction—come eventually into the 


1 See Nineteenth Century for June. 
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region of practical politics. Without saying that this is a reason for 
maintaining seriously that the union of all Christians under the 
papal obedience is a probability in the future, it is a useful reminder 
that to arrive at the eventual possibilities of the case, we must go 
somewhat beyond the so-called common-sense judgment of men of 
the world. In such men the instinctive sense of the existing state 
of things is strong and accurate ; but their realisation of the nature 
of the true forces at work, and of their ultimate effects, is often 
proportionally defective. 

And Dr. Jessopp’s analogy itself brings out strikingly both the 
excellence and the defect of such practical judgments. It would be 
difficult to express more forcibly (with the additional vividness given 
by caricature) the mutual relation between the average Englishman 
and the papacy, than by comparing it to that of a European with 
the Chinese civilisation. And yet it would be difficult to give a 
falser idea of the forces really at work, which must be estimated in 
forecasting the future. Both Empires, Papal and Celestial, are 
apparently self-contained and self-sufficient, dealing in their daily 
life with a different class of ideals and aims from any with which 
Englishmen are familiar, refusing to acknowledge an inferiority 
which seems to Englishmen obvious—nay, each in its special sphere 
incurring the imputation that it is haughty, unbending, uncompro- 
mising. Both Empires are ruled by a supreme authority which strikes 
outsiders as autocratic and exacting. Both are in occasional contact 
with the surrounding civilisations—forces to be reckoned with by 
them, yet in the opinion of their critics learning little from them 
and assimilating still less. 

So much for the apparent similarity in the present. But how 
far are these features of present resemblance significant for the 
future ? If you point to the marble statue on the Pincian Hill in 
Rome, which is supposed to be a perfect likeness to Savonarola at the 
age of thirty, and argue that because the bust was very like him 
and will never change, therefore Savonarola could never have altered, 
or grown, or assimilated food and oxygen, or responded to the condi- 
tions surrounding his life, the reasoning is obviously defective. The 
resemblance between him and the statue was external and temporary. 
The same living forces which made him the manner of man from 
which the statue was copied, must later on have made him grow 
unlike it again. And if we look at the supposed resemblance in 
type between the Papal Church and the Chinese Empire, we find (even 
apart from the obvious caricature involved) something of the same 
sort. 

Briefly, the Chinese Empire is, as the writer to whom I refer 
reminds us, rigid and exclusive for the reasons which have made it so 
for four thousand years. Self-contained immobility is, as Dr. Jessopp 

? I speak from memory as to the age represented. 
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explains, its genius. The Papal Church, on the other hand, would 
seem in part to owe the rigidity which impresses its critics (para- 
doxical as it may sound) to its very adaptability. Rigidity and exclu- 
siveness were in their degree the indispensable means of adapting 
itself to a critical situation—of withstanding the widespread revolt 
of the sixteenth century against the principles of its constitution. 
To appreciate this difference let us read Dr. Jessopp’s account of 
the genius of the Chinese civilisation. While enjoying ‘an unbroken 
peace and liberty,’ he writes, ‘it held itself aloof from all other 
nations of the world ;’ it ‘engaged in the study of its own literature,’ 
and was ‘ in all things self-contained and self-supporting.’ And the 
typical representative of this exclusive system is the ‘ mysterious 
emperor ’ who ‘ dwells apart in a kind of sacred isolation, still regarded 
by his subjects as king of kings and lord of lords, still asking for 
nothing but that he should be left alone and undisturbed.’ This is no 
enemy’s account of the Chinese civilisation. The preservation of an 
unalloyed local tradition in culture and manners is the boast of the 
Chinaman, even when he has had the opportunity of comparing him- 
self with the best products of European education. Some of my 
readers may remember the warning of an eminent Chinaman of our 
own time—Marquis Tseng—to a Chinese diplomatist who was accre- 
dited toa European Embassy. ‘ Your great difficulty,’ he said, ‘ will be 
to conceal your contempt for the barbarous ways of the Europeans ; but 
you must learn to do it, else you will never be successful in your career.’ 
The Church, on the other hand, has been exclusive, not from choice 
in time of peace, but from necessity in time of war. The polity she 
has striven to defend was the outcome not of insensibility to the 
civilisations around her, but of her own power of assimilation with 
the genius and intellect of various places and epochs. Her schools 
have at different times blended with all that was best in Platonic and 
Aristotelian thought, Jewish and Arabian speculation. ‘The doctrine 
of the Divine Word,’ writes Cardinal Newman, ‘is Platonic; the 
doctrine of the Incarnation is Indian; of a divine kingdom is Judaic ; 
of angels and demons is Magian.’ The metaphysic of the schools is 
Aristotelian ; their natural theology largely based on the philosophy 
of a Jew. The avowed aim of the Roman Church at the Reformation 
was the preservation of the living organism of the Church universal, 
which had thus embodied, in its teaching and traditions, so much of 
the intellectual and spiritual life of Europe and the East. One of its 
characteristics which impressed such students of Church history as 
Wiseman and Newman was that very power of assimilation which Dr. 
Jessopp now denies to it. Cardinal Wiseman has remarked that it 
reflected in great measure the intellectual character of each successive 
age; * and Cardinal Newman in a suggestive essay has maintained 


* This point is suggestively treated in the Inaugural Lecture delivered by Cardinal 
Wiseman in 1862 before the Catholic Academia. 
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that from the very beginning the Church constantly claimed and assi- 
milated the truths presented to her by the schools and peoples with 
which she came in contact. 


‘Wherever she went (he writes), in trouble or in triumph, still she was a living 
spirit, the mind and voice of the Most High: ‘sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them questions,’ claiming to herself what they said 
rightly, correcting their errors, supplying their defects, completing their beginnings, 
expanding their surmises, and thus gradually by means of them enlarging the range 
and refining the sense of her own teaching. So far, then, from her creed being of 
doubtful origin because it resembles foreign theologies, we hold that one special way 
in which Providence has imparted divine knowledge to us has been by enabling her 
to draw and collect it together out of the world. 


The intellectual adaptability involved in this assimilative power 
was notably shown in the scholastic movement of the thirteenth 
century. The peripatetic philosophy and the dialectical method, so 
fiercely denounced by St. Bernard in his contests with Abelard, so 
much disliked and suspected by the fathers, became fused with the 
very theology of the Church. Aristotle, the béte noire of the early 
Christian doctors,‘ became an authority almost as supreme in philo- 
sophy as were the inspired writers in divinity. The natural theology 
of Rabbi Moyses—as St. Thomas styles the Jewish thinker Maimo- 
nides—was adopted in its most characteristic features by Albertus 
Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas.* 

The organism of the Church, which was thus the outcome 
on its intellectual side of the fusion of various phases of civilisation 
with the unchanging essence of the divine revelation, was directly 
attacked at the Reformation. Luther did not, like a Savonarola, or 
even in his measure an Erasmus, aim at mere reform within her pale, 
in the light of the truest spiritual and ethical genius of the time. He 
attacked the very principle of unity. To preserve its very existence 
the Church had to resist the Reformers &@ outrance. The papacy was 
for nearly three hundred years in a state of war. 

We have, then, to ask whether an attitude which in the Chinaman 
is a manifestation of his own rigid and self-contained genius, may 
not be in the Papal Church the adaptation to a state of war of 
an organism which is neither unduly rigid nor self-contained ; 
whether the very traces its theology bears of fusion with the 
thought proper to many times, places, and civilisations, are not 
standing records of a character diametrically opposed to that of the 
self-sufficient and narrow Chinaman. And, further, the very fact that 
this external appearance of rigidity impresses English critics as so 


‘ «The early fathers had shown an extreme aversion to Aristotle. I do not know 
who of them could endure him.’ (Newman, Jdea of an University, 4th ed. p. 470.) 

5 The extent of the obligations of St. Thomas Aquinas to Maimonides is drawn 
out in Dr. Guttmann’s Das Verhiltniss des Thomas von Aquinas zum Judenthum, &c. 
Gottingen, 1891. 
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significant, reminds us that the state of war also caused a mutual 
estrangement which has led its critics to judge by appearances. 
Strangers form their impression of a bare acquaintance from his 
manners and incidental words or actions. Friends interpret his inci- 
dental bearing by their knowledge of himself. A man who visits Italy 
for the first time thinks he sees two Italians conversing in a towering 
passion. One familiar with the genius of the race knows that no more 
is meant by their manner than the animation which gives piquancy 
to debate. So, too, it requires a real inner familiarity with the 
peculiar genius of Catholicism to avoid very grave misunderstanding 
of its separate manifestations; and the tradition of three hundred 
years has substituted for that familiarity both estrangement and pre- 
judice. Catholic doctrines are looked at in the light of an unconscious 
anti-Catholic tradition. A rigidity due to passing circumstances is 
assumed to be the very essence of the Church. And the most 
uncouth account of her dogmas becomes, consequently, the most 
probable. 

I am aware that the consideration which I am suggesting opens 
a far larger subject than I can hope to deal with in the limits of an 
article. But I will endeavour to indicate its general bearing on the 
question which Dr. Jessopp raises, leaving reservations and modifica- 
tions for another opportunity. Dr. Jessopp despairs of any approach 
to reunion, because for reunion mutual concession is necessary, and 
because the ‘Chinese’ genius of the Roman Church, evinced in the 
recent papal letter to the English people, shows this to be out of the 
question. And so far as the kind of concessions spoken of in some 
quarters is concerned—for instance, the abatement of the papal 
claim to infallibility, which is a defined doctrine—no doubt he is 
right. 

But what I would suggest is that the real difficulty, while it goes 
much deeper than anything Dr. Jessopp appears to contemplate, 
does nevertheless, when it is reached, offer some hope of an 
eventual solution. When the great mass of Englishmen, who think 
on such questions at all, regard the Papal Church as ‘Chinese ;’ 
when even a High Churchman like Mr. Gore looks on the papal 
encyclical on Holy Scriptures not only as inadequate, but as 
absurd ; when Carlyle can only describe the modern successors of 
Abbot Samson as ‘ abominable monks ;’ when we find in the pages 
of the late Mr. T. Mozley, and many another, that the doctrine defined 
at the Vatican Council appears to them not only untrue, but simply 
preposterous, we are reminded that the differences between us are 
far deeper than any which controversies on ‘ Anglican orders’ or on 
purely theological doctrines represent. It is the wide difference of 
intellectual tradition, and (in many cases) of ethical principles, which 
really separates us. These form the context whereby dogmas are 
explained, and cast a reflected light on the doctrines themselves, 
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If, on the other hand, much which makes the modern Englishman 
regard the Papal Church as ‘Chinese’ is due to a state of things in 
that Church which was exceptional and temporary—which made 
it for a time markedly unsympathetic with contemporary thought ; 
if much more is due to misunderstanding on the part of those from 
whom it has been so long estranged ; and if the causes which have 
led to this double estrangement are rapidly ceasing to exist, there 
may be hope for a great modification in their mutual relations 
in the future. It is obvious that if such a doctrine as papal infalli- 
bility was maintained, before it was defined, by men of such modera- 
tion as Newman and Fénelon—if it was regarded by them as the 
condition marked out by common sense and experience for making . 
the unity of the Church a reality and not a mere name—it cannot be 
the preposterous tenet which it appears to the average Englishman. 
It may be true or it may be false; but it is not likely to be absurd. 
It has evidently meant one thing to Fénelon, another to the typical 
Englishman. And this instance is representative of many another. 
Two corporate bodies, in England especially, for centuries as much 
separated as different races, have not only come to have fixed habits 
of thought at variance with each other, but have toa great extent 
lost both the language and the .opportunities which should enable 
them at least to make clear the points of divergence, and to ex- 
plain that context of their tenets which makes the views on either 
side consistent with sanity and even common sense. The language 
spoken, the whole intellectual equipment, the class of ideas exercising 
the mind on either side, have become largely distinct. 

But if Cardinal Newman is right in maintaining that assimilation 
with the thought surrounding it is the normal condition of the 
Catholic and Roman Church, and if the proverb ‘ History repeats 
itself’ is true, there may be in this department hope for very far- 
reaching change both within the Church and without; of a far wider 
assimilation of contemporary thought within, of the consequent 
diminution of prejudices and misconceptions, still often so great as 
to be almost unintelligible to Catholics, without. 

‘The present state of things,’ writes Father Hecker, in his work 
The Church and the Age, ‘is neither fatal nor final ;’ and the change 
which he prophesies has both these elements— increased individualism 
among Catholics, issuing in a fusion of Catholic thought with the 
movements of the time, and a consequent growth of the recognition 
among those without the Roman communion of the nature and power 
of Catholicism. ._The Catholic and Roman Church accepted at Trent 
(as has already been said) the state of siege. The compromises fondly 
hoped for by such as Erasmus were definitely rejected. Under the 
circumstances, nothing short of compromises of principle would stay 
the popular clamour, and to these she could not consent. She de- 
cided that rigid definition, and the concentration of her own forces, 
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were the only course, if vital principles were to be effectively defended. 
Her work became primarily militant. Organised zeal and skilful 
debate were at a premium. The intellectual was necessarily for a 
time sacrificed for the controversial and the devotional. Acute 
polemic, intense and united esprit de corps, the spirit of the 
martyr, and, above all, absolute military obedience became essential to 
the preservation of the organism against the general attack. 

In time of siege, court-martial supersedes trial by jury ; the cul- 
tivation of the arts is less important than the training of good soldiers ; 
the workmen who had been occupied in building museums and lecture 
halls are drawn off to repair fortifications, which, though indispen- 
sable for preserving the city, are useless for the general culture of its 
citizens. The length of the siege is likely to be the measure of the 
completeness of the transformation from the industrial and peaceful 
to the military state, of the concentration of all the forces in the city 
on its defence, and of the neglect of those merely intellectual or artistic 
or scientific pursuits which make a full and refined life. The very 
success of the defence will depend on energy being diverted from the 
merely intellectual to the practical. And success must be at the cost 
of destruction among its buildings, and injury to life and limb among 
its inhabitants. When the siege is raised we do not find a perfect 
commissariat, exuberant health among the soldiers, intellectual ac- 
tivity, theatres and lecture halls and museums the centres of interest, 
but rather full hospitals, buildings which sadden the eye of the archi- 
tect, a sternness of discipline in daily life which would seem barbarous 
in time of peace ; and we find, probably, on the other hand, intense 
esprit de corps and deep enthusiasm among an exhausted remnant. 

Dr. Jessopp’s own article should be a warning that analogies are 
often very partial. But, up toa certain point, what has been said helps 
us to understand the intellectual position of the Church in communion 
with the Apostolic See since the Reformation, and more especially 
of the Catholic body in England. Its very constitution, among our- 
selves, its Vicars Apostolic and missionary priests, were for many years 
reminders that it sojourned in a hostile land. The war once declared, 
the greatest minds on either side became necessarily intolerant, 
pardonably unfair. Sir Thomas More, so strong an advocate of tolera- 
tion in the Utopia, was known as a persecutor, and held it to be his 
only possible course, as Chancellor, in the anarchy which was cha- 
racteristic of one phase of the Reformation. The genius and breadth 
of Milton’s mind did not prevent his excluding ‘ Papists’ from his 
scheme of toleration on the score that they were idolaters. Besiegers 
and besieged, as time went on, became, in their separation, ignorant 
of each other’s character; and the intellectual virtues of justice, 
candour, and even the Christian virtue of charitableness became less 
in place than the more military qualities of esprit de corps, skill in 
the war of words, prompt obedience to orders. 
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The Jesuits—those wonderful janissaries of the papal army who 
arose to defend the ancient order—represented in their military cha- 
racter, and in their very name—‘ the Company of Jesus ’"—the genius 
of the crisis. They surveyed the theological field as well as the field of 
practical discipline and personal piety. Dogma and philosophy were 
largely removed from the free debates of the universities, and conse- 
crated to the controversial requirements of the seminaries which were 
fashioning soldiers of debate and martyrs of sanctity. The gradual 
analysis and further explication of theological truth, due to the 
sifting of the schools in the light of the thought of the time, gave 
place to that defence of existing positions which is exacted by 
polemical requirements. The deep truths and ancient traditions, 
which the Church was pledged to preserve, for the moment needed 
some other protection than the normal process of being gradu- 
ally analysed and developed by living intellects within the Church. 
They could not be left to derive growth and nourishment freely 
from the intellectual life of the age, as plants do from the sur- 
rounding light and oxygen. The speculation abroad was perverse 
and unfair. Contact with surrounding thought and its attendant 
analysis might easily lead to corruption and destruction. The 
truths had to be placed in safety ‘in their existing state of de- 
velopment. They had to be promptly encased and iron-bound in 
formule. And a consequent change took place in their intellectual 
treatment. The pressing need was no longer to develope them and 
in part assimilate them with a friendly or neutral environment, or to 
exhibit them by means of philosophies to which they were in calm 
intellectual contrast ; but to defend and protect them from passion- 
ately hostile forces. The normal co-operation, so eloquently described 
by Cardinal Newman, between liberty of thought and authority, often 
became dangerous when the whole claim of authority was being 
assailed in the name of liberty. Intellectual exercises became 
primarily controversial. The truths were safely sheathed in the 
definite formula, and the formulae were defended by polemic. The 
hesitation attendant on the endeavour after perfectly accurate in- 
tellectual vision might be as fatal as cowardice. Clear, strong, 
definite dialectic was the most serviceable intellectual weapon, and 
it was enlisted in the defence of precisely predetermined conclusions. 
What Tennyson has called ‘the clash of yes and no’ was the familiar 
and necessary sound. The formula of the Protestants often, no 
doubt, admitted of an orthodox interpretation; Catholic formule 
could be and were travestied as to their meaning. Newman has 
interpreted ‘justification by faith’ in a Catholic sense ; and the 
word ‘transubstantiation’ has been perverted by its opponents, and 


* The historical method of Petavius and the massive genius of Suarez are 
reminders, however, that we owe a far larger intellectual debt to the Jesuits than 
is represented by their contributions to contemporary controversy. 

Vor, XXXVIII—No, 225 3F 
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made to signify that our Lord was carnally present, instead of sacra- 
mentally, on the altar; and other instances could be given. This is 
now admitted on all sides. But at that time the stand had to be 
taken, the watchwords accepted, the banners raised, and the finer 
intellectual discriminations postponed to a time of peace. 

Above all, authority, the very principle at stake, and the essential 
requisite to combined action, became necessarily in practice more 
prompt and absolute. Tyranny is among the greatest of dangers in 
time of peace; in time of war the pressure of the peril to the com- 
munity acts both as a guiding and restraining force on the ruler, and 
as a motive in soldiers and followers for preferring the chance of some 
injustice to the risk of any insubordination. Again, debate and 
dispute, the very life of civil constitutions, the normal means of 
giving citizens a share in public affairs and in determining the 
fortunes of the country, the safeguard against injustice, and against 
the sense of injustice, are fatal in time of war. At such a time all 
must act together, and generally all must act promptly. Authority 
is rightly appealed to constantly. The assertion of private opinion 
may be not only useless but dangerous. Such is the necessary con- 
sequence of material war; and it is true in its measure of a war 
between theological parties. 

The result is a tendency to close all questions and rule them, at 
least provisionally, in one sense, for the sake of union and concentra- 
tion against the foe. Theology becomes controversial in its form, 
and more and more precise, logical, and uniform in its statement- 
its immediate utility not being a wider intellectual vision, but a more 
successful controversial application. Thus we find the Protestant 
controversy actually invorporated in many modern Catholic text- 
books. Dogma is explained by its anti-Protestant limitations. And 
the refutation of a position whose very essence is the disloyalty of 
private judgment naturally leads to private judgment in general 
being held in suspicion: and this has often generated a rigidity in 
theological discussion at variance with the freer atmosphere of the 
palmy days of Scholasticism. The medieval glorying in differences 
of opinion, and the clash of intellect among Catholic thinkers them- 
selves, between Thomist and Scotist, Dominican and Franciscan, dis- 
appear in large measure from contemporary controversy. The 
sanctity of the time issues in something very unlike St. Thomas’ 
Summa, with its intellectual width and individualism and assimila- 
tive genius. St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Philip Neri, St. 
Charles Borromeo are the embodiments not of intellectual assimila- 
tion but of a great spiritual movement. The effective adherents 
of such a movement display enthusiasm for corporate action; a 
tendency to look to Authority to decide all things—to await ‘ orders’ 
like disciplined and well-drilled soldiers, and ask no questions. Those 
who hesitate at such a time to be prompt in obedience are naturally 
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and rightly charged with disloyalty. The most zealous look mainly 
to the correlative advantages of ethical discipline for the individual, 
and effective defence for the body politic. The Jesuits were, as I 
have said, the ideal embodiment of this military obedience. ‘ The 
prevailing sin of the time,’ wrote the late Father Hecker, ‘ was dis- 
obedience. The members of the [Society of Jesus] had to aim at 
becoming the perfect models of the virtue of obedience. The dis- 
tinguishing traits of a perfect Jesuit formed the antithesis of a 
thorough Protestant.’ 

It is not difficult to see how this state of things gradually issued 
in an intellectual condition which must to the world at large appear 
rigid and even antiquated. An organisation cannot, like an individual 
philosopher, sift and discriminate constantly in intellectual research. 
Its individual members may be free to do this work, or they may not. 
A general rule must exist for general guidance. And while in the 
middle ages, when the authority of the Church was generally acknow- 
ledged, a large measure of free debate and free assimilation among 
individuals was the habit of the hour; while, in Cardinal Newman’s 
words, the intellect then ‘ enjoyed a licentious revel’; the result of 
the Reformation reversed the rule. ‘The weight of authority,’ says 
Father Hecker, ‘ was placed on the'side of restraining rather than on 
that of developing personal independent action,’ and we may add 
independent thought. Free speculation was safe among friends, but 
not when there were foes abroad. The genius of the Church of the 
sixteenth century being in a sense military, strangers being open to 
suspicion as spies or enemies, a policy of adhering strictly to the 
officially recognised, though not necessarily the newest, intellectual 
defences became natural and necessary. It was better that a text-book 
or an argument should be orthodox and antiquated, than that, under 
cover of necessary novelty, heresy should creep in, which might 
spread the spiritual revolt. The reformers were known as ‘ novatores,’ 
and novelty incurred suspicion. To repeat what the Catholic schools 
had said for years was at least safe, even if it ignored some questions 
proper to the hour. The necessary development could be effected 
later on by degrees. But one hasty and false step at Such a time 
might be very serious. The Index may now be in its present form 
an anachronism ;’ but at an earlier date, in the unsettled state of 
public thought, to read heresy in any shape might be for fickle and 
weak minds a snare. Catholics might often have to choose between 
danger to the Church and foregoing some intellectual advantages. 
Moreover, the intellectual advantages themselves might be greatly 
discounted by a false intellectual method. If men are in general 
onlPnow discovering that, as Heine long ago said, Protestantism is 
the mother of freethought ; and if the freethinking method ignores 


* There is a rumour that the question of its modification is now being considered 
in Rome. 
3r2 
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the authority of some ot the elements in our nature which are 
essential in the search for truth, even those who are not Catholics 
may now recognise that the Church, in deliberately rejecting some 
of the culture of an age of destructive speculation, was preserving 
important truths as well as guarding her own existence. And thus 
it has happened that a natural alliance has revealed itself between a 
modern transcendentalist like T. H. Green, and thinkers belonging 
to the ‘ antiquated ’ Church. 

Again, the Church, in Apostolic times, flourished, not in virtue of 
its philosophical schools, which did not yet exist, but by means of the 
supernatural zeal and sanctity of the early Christians ; and if in its 
first great war against the world intellectual weapons were least in 
request, may it not beso in this later contest? There is a law of 
correlation of forces in the spiritual as in the physical order. As 
light may pass into heat, so, surely, may that energy in the Church 
which in one age exhibits itself in intellectual insight, display itself, 
in another, in a special outburst of practical sanctity. St. Philip 
Neri, St. Charles Borromeo, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Teresa in one 
century; St. Francis of Sales, St. Vincent of Paul, M. Olier in 
the next; succeeded by St. Paul of the Cross, and St. Alfonso in 
the eighteenth century :—these are only a few specimens of the great 
representatives of intense spiritual devotedness which the military 
epoch has produced. Were not these the forces suited to the time? 
Were they not the beacon lights necessary in an age when intel- 
lectual problems were surrounded by a mist which made it impossible 
to distinguish them accurately without such lights? Polemical and 
theological work indeed was plentiful; but share in the characteristic 
thought of the age was in large measure necessarily postponed until 
a time should be passed when controversial passions enveloped 
theological controversy in an almost impenetrable fog. Individual 
Catholics as Descartes and Malebranche might make a deep mark 
on the thought of the age; but the Catholic body as a whole 
shunned their speculations, and preserved the systematic and defen- 
sive attitude typified by the Jesuits. 

And if the Catholic schools seem only now adjusting themselves 
to problems which have elsewhere modified so much thought and 
expression in theology, is there not more dignity as well as safety in 
a movement which is deliberate, than in the daily shiftings of posi- 
tion, which we see all around us, to suit the whims of the Zeitgeist— 
Tiibingen criticisms, inaccurate versions of Darwinism, dogmatic 
accounts of the early status of the four Gospels which such a work 
as Tatian’s Diatessaron promptly explodes? Deliberation speaks of 
care as well as of slowness. If a papal Encyclical, even in our own 
day, reaffirms the time-honoured and technical doctrine that there is 
no ‘ error’ in Scripture—preferring to indicate in general terms that 
this does not involve scientific accuracy in things not pertaining to 
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salvetion, rather than to give the weight of an official approbation to 
some special adjustment of theology to an incomplete science—can 
we not see in such a procedure the habitual prudence of a Church 
surrounded by intellectual enemies? Is there no indication of the 
sense of the sacredness of tradition in the refusal to break with the 
patristic formula that the Scriptures do not err, leaving its reconcilia- 
tion with modern criticism to be worked out gradually on old lines, 
instead of uniting with those who, in their alarm, throw the whole 
cargo overboard, and invent brand-new terminology and doctrines ? 
Such revolutions do not come natural to the Church of the ages. 
The siege lasted for upwards of two centuries and a half. Pro- 
testants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were succeeded - 
by Febronians and Jansenists in the eighteenth ; and they were in turn 
reinforced by infidels and deists in their war against the papacy. We 
need not tell over again the story of the depths to which the papal 
power had sunk at the end of the last century, or of the confident pro- 
phecies when Pius the Sixth died, and again when Pius the Seventh 
was in exile, that the papacy was finally doomed. The state of war, 
the estrangement of the Church from the characteristic intellectual 
movement of Europe, had probably reached its furthest point at this 
time. The Zeitgeist was simply irreligious. The Church appeared 
to the eager philosophes a fossil remnant, finally deprived of the vital 
principle which can modify by assimilation, Even the prescience of 
the wise Goethe was at fault. ‘The period of conquests,’ he wrote, 
‘seems to me to have for ever passed away from the Catholic Church.’ 
Then suddenly arose a new state of things. When Europe 
began to shake its limbs after the removal of the Napoleonic fetters 
and to reconstitute its life, the papacy found allies in unsuspected 
directions. Philosophers, poets, historians adopted a Catholic tone. 
The Romantic school won by their writings a general admiration for 
medieval Christendom. Chateaubriand, the Schlegels, Novalis, 
Fouqué, and many another, with whatever faults of sentiment, showed 
the still living power of Catholicism ; and a halo of perhaps, in some 
cases, unpractical romance replaced the contempt of an earlier time. 
Overbeck and Cornelius stood forth as the interpreters of Catholic art 
and its ideals. Stolberg and Joseph Gorres and Frederick Schlegel 
suggested a philosophy of history of which the Church was the centre. 
Large numbers of the most considerable thinkers and writers in 
Germany either became Catholics in spite of Goethe’s prophecy, or 
at all events adhered to the Catholic movement with sympathy and a 
sense of its value. A glance at the recent past convinced many 
thinking minds that the change in alliances represented facts, and 
that the old war-cries had come in many cases only to represent words. 
The battle in which everything was at stake was no longer between 
Rome and the rebels, but between religion and anarchy. While De 
Maistre said ‘submit to the Pope,’ non-Catholic statesmen from 
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Bunsen to Bismarck have come to feel the importance of joining 
with the papacy in the defence of civil society. 

Of this last tide there has been ebb and flow. The forces of the 
Revolution have come to the front in 1830 and 1848, and again more 
than once in our own time. The recruits of the papacy have been 
considerable. The Catholic revival has at least maintained its ground. 
Catholicism is—notably in Germany—a power which few could have 
anticipated at the beginning of the century. In America its growth 
has been very noteworthy. In France we have the marked diminu- 
tion among the educated of the Voltairian spirit, and the growth of 
a philosophic sense of the benefits of Catholicism. M. Brunetiére’s 
essay on his visit to the Vatican, in the Revue des deux Mondes, is 
one instance of the phase to which I refer. The prominence assigned 
to it in non-Catholic quarters indicates its significance. In Italy, 
too, the cause of religion is held by the best witnesses to be distinctly 
advancing. In Belgium the revival has long been specially remarkable 
for its completeness. 

At the outset of this movement, at a time when the extraordinary 
transformations which had been effected by the great revolution and 
the succeeding wars made the marvellous seem comparatively likely, 
there were thinking minds—and those not of Catholic enthusiasts— 
which regarded the course of events as a simple victory for the 
papacy, and as portending a return of all Christians to union with 
Rome. A. W. Schlegel, who never actually joined the Roman Church, 
wrote as follows to M. de Montmorency—at a time when the con- 
version of Stolberg, Frederick Schlegel, and their friends was a recent 
event :— 
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The Protestant system does not satisfy me any longer. .. . I am convinced that 
the time is not far off when all Christians will reunite in the old faith, The work 
of the Reformation is accomplished ; the pride of human reason, which was evident 
in the first reformers and still more in their successors, has guided us so ill—espe- 
cially during the last century—that it has come into antagonism with itself and 
destroyed itself. It is perhaps ordained that those who have influence on the 
opinions of their contemporaries shall publicly renounce it, and thus assist in pre- 
paring a union with the one Church of former days, 
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And in the midst of this general tendency to sympathy with 
Catholic ideals, we have had a section of our own countrymen, con- 
siderable from the days of the Oxford movement for their talent and 
zeal, maintaining that those ideals are essential to the life of the 
Church of England itself. We have the majority of the Anglican 
Clergy upholding the Apostolical succession as a doctrine of the 
English Church, and even treating its denial as an insult. Thus 
Dr. Jessopp himself speaks of the denial of a priesthood to the 
English Church as equivalent to the denial that her ministers 
have any position which is from their own point of view valid. 
We have the large majority of cultivated Englishmen showing a 
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true veneration for the Catholic piety of a Fénelon, a St. Francis of 
Assisi, a St. Teresa, a St. Francis of Sales, whose lives and works find 
editors and readers among widely different schools of thought. We 
observe an increasing sense of the power of the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, not as a matter of theological consistency, but in influ- 
encing that ethical life of individuals which goes to form the moral 
character of a nation. 

Such signs of the times cannot but be welcome to that society 
which has for three hundred years defended the Catholic ideals 
against all the rest of Western Christendom. But when we find 
our neighbours calling on the papacy now at last to abate its preten- 
sions, to regard itself as an effete or defeated power at the very 
moment when many of the main principles for which it fought show 
greater signs of renewed influence, in the religious world, than they 
have done for three hundred years, a sense of astonishment and even 
of the ludicrous arises. It is easy in the present hour of freedom to 
avow admiration for the beauty of Catholicism. But what society was 
it which actually defended Catholic ideals through general obloquy, and 
in spite of the scorn of the would-be intellectual, when the rest of 
Western Christendom had abandoned them’ Were those ideals as 
a fact to be found flourishing and operative in the Church of England 
a century back? It is no disputed question of history, but a matter 
which was twenty years ago in the memory of large numbers of 
living people, the lament of Newman and Pusey, the boast of the 
bishops who ‘ charged’ against Tract 90, that the mass of Catholic 
doctrines and ideals had been kept in practice by the Roman and lost 
in practice by the Anglican Church. We may have the utmost sym- 
pathy with the wonderful movement through whose power they have 
risen from the dead in a Church whose members so long gloried in the 
name of Protestant. But how far the via media actually succeeded in 
preserving them in the decisive struggle is notorious. Keble himself 
did not venture to maintain in 1837 that the Apostolical succession was 
an essential doctrine of the English Church.“ When Cardinal Wise- 
man lectured in 1835 at Moorfields, how many religious Englishmen 
outside the Roman communion definitely rejected private judgment 
exercised on the texts of the Bible, and appealed to the Church? If 
the idea of the Church as the storehouse of accumulated Christian 
wisdom and the guardian of the ‘deposit of faith’ is of deep 
philosophic importance, as many suppose, to whom do we all owe its 
preservation ? If the men who look at the scars and wounds among 
the defenders of the Roman Church, and to its diminished import- 
ance and extent as contrasted with the days of Innocent the Third, 
speak in unqualified language of its defeat, are they quite sure that 
they are using theright word? Civil war, no doubt, whatever its issue, 


® See A. P. Stanley’s letters in connection with F. Oakeley’s ordination referred 
to in W. G. Ward and the Oxford Movement, p. 471. 
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is likely to leave a large section of the nation apart from the victorious 
side, and may decimate the victors. And there is (in the present case) 
an ever-increasing proportion of persons to whom the points at issue are 
of no deep interest, and who are simply external to the conflict, and to 
be reckoned neither among victors nor among vanquished. But when 
we find educated and religious minds returning more and more to 
the very principles and ideals which Rome kept, and, on the whole, 
everyone else abandoned, we should perhaps be slow to speak con- 
fidently of her defeat. And if Gorres, Schlegel, Stolberg and the 
scores of able and cultivated German Protestants, who threw their. 
intellectual life into the stream of Catholicism, owned that Protestant- 
ism was dead and the papacy victorious, while the English Protestants 
who returned to the advocacy of Catholic principles declared that 
the ideals which had triumphed with them were (potentially at least) 
what their fathers had always maintained, can we be astonished at those 
who smile and say that it is an instance of Englishmen not knowing 
when they are beaten? Can we even be surprised that the descend- 
ants in England of those whose lives were ruined by fines and 
disabilities, or who were martyred for adherence to Catholic doc- 
trines, should be slow to understand that those who persecuted or 
killed them belonged to a Church which for the most part potentially 
agreed with them ? 

Be this as it may, and passing from the theoretical to the practi- 
cal, it is tolerably evident that at the present hour there can be no 
direct approach to corporate reunion between Rome and any consider- 
able section of Englishmen. The divergences and misconceptions 
are too deep and extensive. The approximation, though in some 
quarters very real, is chiefly ethical and devotional. The basis for 
an intellectual agreement is non-existent on both sides. Catholics 
have not yet, as a body, mastered accurately, or a* all events 
sympathetically, the Anglican position. Anglicans have as a body 
lost that conception of the nature of the unity of the Church which. 
existed before the Reformation. And without it there can be no. 
sufficient force to make them feel the anomaly of their isolation, 
or to view reunion with the Apostolic See as a duty. Nothing short 
of this sense will give the requisite energy to surmount the many 
difficulties of the situation. 

But does this mean that the state of war is to continue? Surely 
not. If the long—and in its early years ever-deepening-—estrange- 
ment, which bars the road to reunion, was due to the state of war, 
to the emphasising points of difference until they obliterated 
points of agreement, may not a gradual change be wrought by sym- 
pathy and co-operation—by dwelling on points of agreement until 
they have brought about that mutual good understanding which will. 
make points of difference intelligible? And—which is more import- 
ant-—if the divergence has been due to an anti-Catholic ‘ psycho- 
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logical climate,’ may not the new sympathy with Catholicism change 
that climate, and work an intellectual change by a movement 
primarily ethical? If obstacles to reunion have obviously accumu- 
lated since the reign of James the First, when so much of the 
Catholic ethos remained in the popular mind, may not the revival 
of Catholic sympathies gradually remove those obstacles? Present 
reunion and war are not exhaustive alternatives. A sense of brother- 
hood with our fellow-Christians, a determination to work with them 
where we can, to be absolutely just where discussion of differences 
is necessary, to prefer co-operation for good to mere disputation 
for its own sake—this is a programme, not indeed of reunion, but 
of rapprochement. 

The tradition of three hundred years cannot on either side be 
cancelled in a generation. Even among that party which is most 
eager for the restoration of a Catholic superstructure in the Esta- 
blished Church, a large remnant of the old tradition inevitably 
remains. Increased co-operation and rapprochement, while they 
would bring to light and develope our points of agreement, would 
also further the cause of mutual good understanding by making clear 
the nature and extent of our real divergences. And it would be 
found that one which chiefly bars the road between the advanced 
Anglicans and ourselves is our difference as to what is meant by the 
Catholic Church. If the Catholic Church means only the aggregate of 
Christian bodies which have preserved in their orders the Apostolical 
Succession, and have considered themselves to hold primitive doctrine, 
it is obvious that Monophysites, Donatists, and even Arians, at 
different times, reasonably claimed to be Catholics, The Catholic 
Church, which disallowed their claim, is consequently (according to 
the Roman tradition) the realisation of an idea distinct from this. 
Whatever may be the difficulties attaching to the ideal of an exclu- 
sive Church, it was on its preservation that Rome staked everything 
at the Reformation ; on preserving the reality of a single polity, at once 
international and universal, and yet with power to determine authori- 
tatively the conditions of membership. The very meaning of reunion 
varies with the sense in which the phrase ‘Catholic Church’ is 
understood. 

Until the full significance of this divergence has become clear, 
controversy is at cross purposes. Laborious appeals to history are made 
on the Anglican side to determine what doctrines are primitive, while 
the Roman Church upholds the constant tradition of definition by the 
Church in every age, which implies that the primitive form as ascer- 
tained by history is not necessarily the ultimate or complete form of 
expression ; that the later explains the earlier, as the fully developed 
limb expresses the purpose and symmetry of what appeared vague and 
indeterminate in the foetus. The appeal to primitive expressions 
as the test whereby the expressions of the later Church are to be 
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limited, violates the conception of the Church which Rome has ever 
maintained as the historical one. Again, the foetus is not looked 
at with the same eyes by one who considers it as the first manifesta- 
tion of what becomes later so much more definite, and by one who 
examines it with the best of microscopes but with no such guide 
to its ultimate shape. And so the Catholic and Anglican must 
often look at Church History with different eyes. 

To one, then, who holds the Roman view of the nature of the 
Church, much of the ablest Anglican argument from Church His- 
tory appears to be beside the mark; it seems to him to ignore the 
qualification which even Vincent of Lerins gives to his famous 
dictum, that doctrine may so develope that its earlier may be to its 
later form what the child is to the man.’ On similar lines trium- 
phant conclusions against Newman’s view of the papacy are drawn by 
Anglican critics from the difference of its position in the early and 
later centuries, while this very difference was essential to the argument 
of Newman’s Essay on Development.'® A principle of regarding the 
explicit statements of early Christians as final expressions of dogma 
is adopted in regard to the papal supremacy, which, if applied to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, would commit the Church irrevocably 
to Arianism or similar heterodoxy."! 

On the other hand Catholics have perhaps, at all events until 
recently, shown an inadequate appreciation of the peculiar state of 
things which made men like Sir Thomas More for years uncertain 
that to remain within the English Church after the breach with Rome 
was to part company with the Church Catholic. And by insufficiently 
recognising such irregularities in the working out of an idea as history 
must disclose, they may have furnished some excuse for a casuistry 
which has turned comparatively brief anomalies into precedents for all 
time. An anomalous state of things may abundantly justify indi- 
viduals ; perhaps a generation: but an anomaly can never become a 
general law for permanent action. 

Mere discussions, then, until such divergences as these are clearly 
appreciated, are useless. Personal intercourse, on the other hand, 
with Catholics in general must gradually issue in a truer understand- 


® ¢Ut quamvis,’ St. Vincent adds, ‘unius ejusdem hominis status habitusque 
mutetur una tamen nihilominus eademque natura, una eademque persona sit.’ See 
Commonitor., ed. Kiiipfel, Vienna, pp. 199 seq. 

‘© ¢ The regalia Petri might sleep, as the power of a chancellor has slept; not as 
obsolete, for they never had been carried into effect, but as a mysterious privilege 
which was not understood: as an unfulfilled prophecy. . . . As the Church grew into 
form, so did the power of the Pope develop; and wherever the Pope has been 
renounced decay and division have been the consequence. We know of no other 
way of preserving the sacramentum unitatis but a centre of unity’ (pp. 150 seg.) 

" This point is worked out by Abbé Duchesne in his essay on Les Zémoins 
antinicéens du Dogme de la Trinité, Amiens, 1883. He cites the still stronger 
view of Cardinal Newman in the same direction. According to Duchesne, the 
language, though heretical, falls short of Arianism. 
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ing. Catholics, by frequenting the Universities, and by mixing with 
their fellow-citizens and working with them for the commonwealth, 
will lose that attitude, belonging to the days of persecution, which 
has had so large a share in creating the general impression that the 
Papal Church is ‘Chinese.’ When they have learnt to make them- 
selves understood in word and in act, we may find out, for the first 
time since the struggles of the sixteenth century, how far the English 
character is still susceptible of being influenced by Catholic principles 
as such, without those associations which have coloured them in 
the past, which have made them seem to Milton idolatrous or to 
Dr. Jessopp Chinese. And even apart from ulterior results, the cause 
of religion must benefit by the hearty co-operation of all the most 
earnest religious life of the country in vindicating the reality of the 
supernatural and the power of prayer. 

I have ventured to urge this view of the case the more definitely, 
that it seems to be clearly indicated in the Pope’s letter to the Eng- 
lish people. I scarcely think that any dispassionate reader of the 
Encyclical can doubt that by its very form, and especially by the 
emphasis with which it sets forth certain Catholic practices which are 
distasteful to Englishmen, it shows that reunion is not now in the 
eyes of the Pope an immediately practical matter. And yet it seems 
equally plain on the surface that the letter is intentionally a step in 
the direction of recognising that the ‘ state of siege’ is past—that it is 
designed to invite Englishmen to look on their Catholic countrymen 
as fellow-workers for the good of their country, and to encourage 
among Catholics a feeling of brotherhood with those who are sepa- 
rated from them. The virtues of ‘our separated brethren,’ if this 
account is true, are emphasised with a very practical purpose. As 
long as it seemed to many on both sides a duty to preserve an 
attitude of direct hostility, it was quite obvious that the misunder- 
standings, unfairness, bigotry, due to what I have called the state 
of siege must last. The bulk of Englishmen necessarily retain a 
considerable remnant of the ‘no-popery’ sentiment which was 
fashioned so assiduously in the course of centuries; and Catholics 
largely preserve the intellectual traditions of their forefathers. When 
people have been fighting hard for generations it is not of much use 
merely to tell them to be friends, and to conduct their discussions 
dispassionately. But let them work for a common cause, on whose 
importance they are agreed, and the sympathy on one point may pass 
toa betterunderstanding on others. When we see around us a civilisa- 
tion in which belief 'in theism and immortality is becoming perilously 
weak and vague, in which Christian education is threatened, in which 
& positive caricature of forces destructive of social order shows itself 
in Anarchism and Nihilism, there is surely enough for all lovers of 
religion to work for in harmony, while they agree to differ on further 
questions, pending at all events the arrival of that calm and more 
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sympathetic temper which would make discussion fruitful instead of 
fruitless. Thus we should be spared on both sides many heated and 
able assaults on positions which nobody holds, and laborious argu- 
ments built on premises which are the very points really at issue. 

And if such a change of attitude on both sides appear to any a 
small thing, from which it is visionary to expect so much, the present 
writer differs very widely from such readers. A mere ‘ feeling’ or an 
‘attitude’ may appear a small thing in words ; but in fact its potency 
is tremendous. ‘Caste feeling,’ ‘race feeling,’ ‘ sect feeling,’ are respon- 
sible for many of the saddest pages in history, the more so when they 
have tainted and disfigured the nobler zeal with which they have 
attempted to blend. Each is essentially barbarous and prolific of 
injustice. It was a national ‘feeling’ that, by persistently feeding 
on all rumours congenial to it, led to the monstrous interpretation 
of every word or act of the ‘ papist’ which gradually gave the extra- 
vagant intensity to the English ‘no-popery’ cry. And a temper of 
justice and kindness may be equally potent in clearing the air of 
prejudices, and enabling at least those who care to see things truly 
and justly to do so. 

The polemical spirit substitutes heat for light, and renders 
assimilation and approximation almost impossible. Controversy is 
no doubt in all ages an occasional necessity. But it can hardly be 
fruitful in persuasion, as distinct from mere defence, unless a temper 
of sympathy has first ascertained accurately the real points on which 
the opposite parties are agreed and wherein they differ. Then, and 
not until then, it becomes compatible with assimilation. Then we 
may hope that it will not merely rejoice the already convinced, but 
may be a step towards that exacter exhibition of truth which com- 
mands attention and conviction on all sides. 

And if the preceding remarks have in them any measure of truth, 
it would seem that it is the growth of this temper of fairness and 
sympathy on all sides, by mutual co-operation against our common 
foes, irreligion, vice, anarchy, infidelity, which will eventually lead to 
a real reunion if it is ever to be attained. Nothing else can give a 
true knowledge of the degree of union already existing, and the de- 
gree of divergence yet remaining. Nothing will tend more to increase 
the former and diminish the latter. And the present writer may 
express his conviction—though he cannot from the nature of the case 
expect many readers to share it—that such a course would lead 
ultimately to an estimate of Catholicism which to the fixed 
prepossessions of the present generation of Englishmen appears 
impossible. 

WILFRID WARD. 
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How many historians worthy of a better fate sleep unregarded under 
the dust of libraries! History has fashions, like ladies’ bonnets. 
That which was history two hundred years ago, to-day is like a 
gown of George the Second’s Court, quite out of fashion. 

Time was when history consisted in chronicling facts and dates, 
chiefly, of course, of battles, plagues, famines, and births and deaths 
of kings, without much comment from the author, and without the 
least idea of analysing motives. To-day the facts and dates seem 
secondary matters, and instead we have a deep inquiry into reasons 
for actions performed by people dead a thousand years before the 
historian lived. 

Each plan has its disadvantages. 

Still, in the midst of introspection—introspection, I mean, of the 
historian’s own soul—sometimes there comes a weariness and a long- 
ing for less fustian and more facts. 

Of all the historians, after the Greeks, perhaps the directest and 
most simple-minded were those who chronicled the exploits of the 
discoverers of America. It may be that as some of them, like 
Xenophon, treated of what they had seen and done themselves, it 
seemed invidious to them to do more than set down what they saw. 
In their bald narratives, in which one sees the pen was not the 
instrument they had most used, sometimes there are curious little 
bits of self-revealment worth preservation. In all their writings, 
writing as they did of what the world had never seen, and what they 
took good care for the most part the world should never see again, 
are many curious details. One of the most original and most for- 
gotten writers was Hulderico Schmidel, the first historian of Buenos 
Ayres and of Paraguay. Like Bernal Diaz in Mexico, Hulderico 
was both an historian and a soldier; faith they both had, befitting 
‘Cristianos Rancios’ in those days, but not the faith removing 
common sense and mountains. 

Had anyone appeared with a story of Santiago on his well-known 
milk-white charger rallying the Spanish arms, I think that Hulderico 
would have answered as Bernal Diaz did on a similar occasion in 
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Mexico: ‘ It may be so, but to me, sinner that I was, was vouchsafed 
nothing but the sight of Francisco Morla on his old grey horse.’ 
Probably both of them would have allowed the apparition of a saint 
in a battle or otherwise as a thing probable, but their credulity went 
no farther than it was obligatory to go. In the narratives of both, 
inches and feet, hundreds and thousands, get jumbled up together 
now and then, as they do in even more important scriptures. Both 
of them relate stories of wondrous animals and strange adventures, 
and of enchanted cities, but neither speak of having seen them; both 
were good soldiers and criticised their generals freely. But here the 
likeness stops ; for Hulderico had not the touch with the pen, no 
matter how he used the sword, of the historian of Montezuma and the 
good horse ‘ Motilla.’ 

To understand the conquest of the Indies, it is first necessary to 
understand the condition of Spain at their discovery. It is my belief 
(and to have a belief even in Obi worship gives one a moral status) 
that no two countries are more calculated not to understand each 
other than Spain and England. Rarely have northern people com- 
prehended the two curious poles of Spanish character. On the one 
side chivalry carried to excess, and on the other a sordid grasping 
after money carried to the extent of childishness. In England it is 
said Cervantes sneered Spain’s chivalry away. If there was ever any 
chivalry in the northern sense in Spain is doubtful. Knights there 
were, no doubt (when the kings did not forget to make them), riding 
on their half-starved horses, dressed in rusty armour, when they could 
get it. Perhaps occasionally there were tournaments, but there was 
never wealth enough in Spain for Milan armour and for gorgeous 
pageantry. The descriptions chroniclers have left us of the 
Spaniards of their day are strangely different from those of knights 
in France and England at the same epoch. If Hernan Perez del 
Pulgar (‘he of the adventures’) rode into Granada during the siege 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, and fixed a consecrated taper to the 
mosque door, the more usual type of the Spanish knight is that ot 
the fierce partisan Alvar Faiiez, whom the Moorish chroniclers never 
refer to without the devout ejaculation, ‘May God destroy him!’ 
Even the Spaniards’ relations with the Moors, in early times at least, 
have been but little comprehended. Froissart relates the horror of 
the French and English knights who accompanied the Black Prince 
to Spain at the easy terms on which the Spaniards lived with the 
Jews and Moors. Before the conquest of Granada, and the intole- 
rance which unity and peace so often bring, the Spaniards seem to 
have in the main considered the Moors as but unquiet neighbours 
with whom it was expedient to take refuge in times of trouble in 
their own country. The poems of the Spanish Chaucer, the Arch- 
priest of Hita, teem with friendly referencesto Moors. The Jews, no 
doubt, were a useful sort of bankers, with whom a Christian gentle- 
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man could cash a cheque without the tedious formality of opening an 
account. 

Before the discovery of America, life had been rather circum- 
scribed to the average Spaniard. He had a country split into little 
principalities, ruled over by kings like Arab sheikhs. 

In the towns there was the Jew, upon the frontier the Moor; a 
Gothic church in every little wall-girt town, wolves in the sierras, 
pirates on the coast, and hunger everywhere. The hunger has re- 
mained until to-day the national disease. Then comes along a thread- 
bare map-maker from Genoa, and all is changed. Spain from a 
divided country of petty states became an empire at the conquest of 
Granada. The discovery of America completed her greatness and 
her ruin. The conquest of Granada gave the Spaniards leisure to 
persecute ; the discovery of America drained Spain of population. It 
was the struggle of centuries with the Moors that formed the con- 
querors of America. Most part of Germany and Flanders being 
under Spanish rule, the adventurers from those countries who flocked 
to the Spanish fleets all took their tone from the metropolis—some 
being even more Spanish than the Spaniards. 

Hulderico Schmidel was a Fleming or a German, and that is all 
we know of his nationality, except that he sailed from Antwerp, and 
on his return retired to Strasburg. His work originally was in Ger- 
man, but a Spanish translation exists, from which I take these notes. 
He seems to have constituted himself historian of the expedition, on 
the principle of the Spanish proverb, ‘A falta de buenos, mi marido 
alcalde,’ 

‘In the year 1534 I sailed from Antwerp for Spain. In fourteen 
days I arrived at Cadiz, having sailed 480 leagues. On the way I saw 
a whale of thirty-five paces long. In Cadiz there was a fleet just 
sailing to the River Plate, under Don Pedro de Mendoza.’ 

Many of his Spanish names are twisted in the most marvellous 
fashion, and when he uses names of places and things in Guarani they 
become (to me at least) inextricable. Sometimes the translator 
seems to have been puzzled with a phrase, and leaves it in German, 
spelling it phonetically like Spanish. He seems to have been an 
honest, simple-minded man, whose greatest care was to keep his arms, 
especially his arquebuse, in order, for he mentions with pride that 
his accoutrements were always bright, and that ‘ mi arcabuz siempre 
relucia como las estrellas.’ The general, Pedro de Mendoza, a gentle- 
man of Guadix, was secretary to the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 

In 1511 Juan Diaz de Solis, seeking for a passage to the Moluccas, 
had entered the estuary of the River Plate, given it the name, and, 
landing on the island of Martin Garcia, had been killed by the Chana 
or Charrua Indians. Some fourteen years before the expedition of 
Mendoza, Sebastian Cabot had sailed some distance up the Parana, 
and built the fort of Espiritu Santo on the Caracaiid, close to where 
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now stands the city of Rosario de Santa Fé. Mendoza was a courtier, 
and the last man in the world tocommand an expedition of the kind. 
He undertook to pay the expenses of the expedition and to found a 
city. on the condition he was made adelantado (governor) and had 
certain privileges. With him went 2,500 Spaniards and 150 Fle- 
mings and Germans, amongst whom was Hulderico Schmidel. Also 
in the fleet were seventy-two horses and mares, from which have sprung 
the countless herds of horses on the River Plate. From Cadiz the 
armada (fleet) sailed to the Canaries, thence to the Cape de Verdes, 
and thence ‘to a certain island’ called Rio de Janeiro. 

In this ‘island’ the first ill-luck happened to the expedition. 
‘ There our general, being ill and very weak, named as his lieutenant 
one Juan de Osorio; but shortly after, suspecting his faith, com- 
manded four of his friends to kill him, which they did, sewing him 
up’ (cosiendole & puiialadas) ‘ with dagger thrusts.’ Hulderico, who 
though a good soldier was free with his comments on his officers, 
remarks, ‘This did not please us all, as Osorio was brave and prudent, 
and beloved of all the soldiers.’ To be loved of the soldiers was the 
highest praise that Hulderico had to give to anyone; and, as his 
history shows, to receive! their love an officer had not to look too 
closely at what his soldiers did. 

From Rio de Janeiro the fleet sailed to the River Plate, and ‘ enter- 
ing the estuary we came on a town of almost 3,000 Indians, called Que- 
randis. There we built a town, and called it Buenos Ayres on account 
of the wholesome airs which there prevail.’ A curious little town it 
must have been (to judge by the woodcut in the first edition of the 
work), built of wood and mud, and with little turrets at every angle, 
a sort of Transatlantic Nuremberg, at least as imagined by the 
designer of the woodcuts. 

‘These Indians’ (the Querandis) ‘ brought fish and meat to the 
town for fourteen days, and because they missed a day, the general 
sent out an armed force, commanded by his brother, composed of 
300 foot and 30 horse; amongst the latter I went myself.’ From 
the very first the blessings of civilisation seem to have been made 
apparent to the wretched Indians. One wonders, had an armed expe- 
dition of Indians landed in Spain or England, if the inhabitants 
would have brought them provisions, without payment, for fourteen 
days. 

‘We found the Indians encamped to the number of 4,000, and 
having attacked them, they killed the brother of the general, Don 
Diego de Mendoza, and twenty soldiers. Their arms are tridents 
pointed with flints, arrows and bows, and three balls of stone tied 
together with a string; with these they caught and brought the horses 
to the ground.’ ; 

This is, I think, the first mention of the bola, a weapon which 
has played so great a part in the life of the River Plate, and with 
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which the Gauchos caught our soldiers in the ill-fated expedition to 
Buenos Ayres under General Whitelocke. Provisions seem now to 
have begun to fail, for ‘ our general commanded to give out to each 
one three ounces of flour a day, and each third day a fish, and he who 
wanted any more to get it for himself.’ In spite of the ration of 
fish and bread, hunger increased so that many of the soldiers died. 
The Indians, too, besieged the new-built city, and almost burnt it Sid 
shooting arrows with burning straw tied to them. 

The general, after having despatched Juan de Ayolas on an 
expedition up the Parana, and after leaving a garrison in Buenos 
Ayres ‘ provisioned for a year at reason’ (@ razon de) ‘of a pound of 
bread a day, and if they wanted more to look for it,’ embarks for Spain, 
and, after having spent more than 4,000 ducats and seen the expedition 
reduced to 560 men, dies on the voyage. 

Hulderico says little or nothing about the country, nor does he tell 
us what the Pampas appeared like, solitary, without the horses and 
the cattle, peopled only by the wandering Indians, the deer, and 
ostriches. Nor does he, like the author of the almost contemporary 
poem of the Argentina, embellish his recital with the story of the 
ill-fated love of the Indian chief Siripé for the wife of the Spanish 
captain Hurtado, nor yet with the story of Maldonado and the lion, 
which in the Argentina is depicted so movingly that a modern 
naturalist from Buenos Ayres almost believes it. 

Juan de Ayolas ascended the Paraguay and founded the city of 
Assumption. There Hulderico meets the ‘Cariés,’ who eat the root 
(pacdades) which tastes like apples, and who have fish, pigs, ostriches, 
and Indian sheep as big as mules (perhaps the tapir), goats, chickens, 
and rabbits. These Indians are short and fat, and harder workers 
than the rest. Their city is called Lamperé and is well fortified. 
‘Now these Cariés would not keep quiet (no quisieran aquietarse), for 
they had not experienced our swords or arquebuses ; so we drew near 
and fired an artillery upon them, and they, seeing the wounds and 
holes in all their bodies, fled, leaving about 300 dead.’ 

So far so good ; the most usual and expeditious way to make an 
Indian keep quiet has always been with swords and arquebuses. 
Nothing so readily convinces him of European superiority. ‘We 
then attacked the town, and the Indians, fearing for their wives and 
children, asked for pardon ’ (it was unpardonable in them not to have 
divined swords and arquebuses), ‘ offering to do our bidding. Admitted 
to peace, they regaled’ (regalaron) ‘our captain, Ayolas, with 
seven Indian girls, the oldest of eighteen years. To the soldiers they 
gave two girls apiece, with food and other things’ (not specified), ‘and. 
in this manner we made friends, and founded the city of Assumption, 
in the year of God one thousand five hundred and thirty-nine.’ 

The method of making friends seems to have been of the roughest, 
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but not more so than in Matabeleland to-day, though our arquebuses 
are an improvement on those of Hulderico’s time. 

‘The Carié Indians make a wine of algarroba’ (called by the 
Germans ‘ Joannebrot’ or ‘ Bockorulein ’) ; ‘their city is on the river 
which flows into the Parabol’ (Hulderico always calls the Paraguay 
the Parabol), ‘and is called Fuechkamyn.’ 

The unfortunate translator, in a foot note, says: ‘ It is not easy to 
find out this place or to make plain the error of its name ;’ and, in- 
deed, there is a most puzzling air of Thuringia about the spelling. 
After having made friends with the Cariés, his captain sent Hulderico 
to Santa Catalina, in Brazil, and on their return they were wrecked in 
the River Plate, and all lost ‘except myself and five others, who swam 
to shore holding to the mast. We reached shore naked and without 
food, and had to walk eighty leagues to the town of San Gabriel, by 
which the grace and care of God was abundantly made manifest.’ 
The grace is, of course, a matter for theologians, but the care is not 
so manifest to ordinary mortals as it seems to have been to the writer 
of the narrative. 

‘Things being thus’ (begins the next chapter after the narration 
of the shipwreck), ‘ Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca arrived from Spain 
with 400 men and thirty horses.’ He landed in Santa Catalina and 
marched overland to Assumption, in Paraguay, a distance of nearly 
2,000 miles, with the loss of only a single soldier. 

Of all the conquerors of the Indies Alvar Nuiiez was perhaps the 
most remarkable. Born ofa great family, he had distinguished him- 
self in Mexico, and already undergone ten years’ captivity in Florida. 
Alone of all the conquerors he treated the Indians with strict justice, 
so that, as Hulderico says, ‘did but an Indian wench squeal, the 
soldier had to suffer for it.’ 

Ayolas, the lieutenant appointed by Don Pedro de Mendoza, 
being dead, the soldiers had elected Dominguez Martinez de Irala 
to succeed him. Irala was a Biscayan, a man of low origin but of 
considerable character ; he eventually became Governor of Paraguay, 
and had already commenced the series of intrigues by which he suc- 
ceeded in disgracing Alvar Nuiiez, and in sending him a prisoner to 
Spain. For the present the pleasant days of pillage and Indian 
wenches’ squealing disregarded were over for Hulderico, for ‘our new 
general treated the soldiers harshly, and forced us to pay for all we 
took.’ Was ever such injustice heard of? Men had not left their 
countries to pay for things as if they were in a shop in Antwerp. 

Alvar Nuiiez started shortly on an expedition to reach Peru by 
land. This was the dream of all the explorers of the River Plate as 
soon as they discovered there were no precious metals in that country, 
and jn such an attempt Ayolas, the lieutenant appointed by Mendoza, 
died. After sailing up the river ‘we came to the country of the 
Lasacusis, who go naked and painted in blue patterns (especially the 
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women), and with such art that even in Germany I doubt that any 
of our best limners could exceed the fineness of their designs, They 
wear a chrystal through their lower lips, and are not handsome.’ 
Here I can add my testimony to Hulderico’s, for a Chaco Indian with 
a hole in his lower lip and a piece of crystal in it, saliva exuding 
through the hole, is not a pleasant sight. ‘After asking for peace’ 
(this seems apocryphal), ‘ we fell on them and killed many of the 
men, and captured many of the women, who were of great value 
to us.’ 

In what their value consisted Hulderico does not reveal; but a 
terrible disillusion was soon to come upon him, ‘ for the cacique came 
to the General Alvar Nuiiez, and promised to obey the king if the 
women were returned. The general consented to this, considering 
that the Indians were subjects of the king.’ So that ‘the women 
of value’ were lost to the soldiers, ‘at which they murmured.’ This 
is one of the many instances, both in Hulderico’s narrative and Alvar 
Nuiiez’ own memoirs, in which he seems to have incurred great odium 
by protecting the Indians. 

In the battle, ‘so numerous were the infidels that many of our 
men were massacred.’ But ‘the multitude of dogs is the undoing 
of the hare,’ observes the writer. ‘ Massacred’ is the same euphemism 
in use to-day in Africa, where the French or English troops merely 
‘kill’ Arabs or negroes, but’ when fortune goes the other way are always 
‘massacred.’ So Hulderico goes on doing his duty and slaying 
Indians, keeping always his arquebuse ‘in order and fit for service,’ 
and noting down with little prolixity all that he thought worth notic- 
ing, even to the dimensions of a crocodile. The study of natural 
history always presented a fine field for the early discoverers of America. 
Certainly it had difficulties unknown to-day, notably in the fact that in 
those days there were more animals to study. Thus we learn that the 
‘carbuncle is a little animal which has a mirror in its forehead which 
shines like fire.’ Also that the only safe way to kill a crocodile is to 
hold a looking-glass before your face, for if its eyes meet yours you 
certainly turn mad. ‘This, though, cannot be true, for I have killed 
above 3,000 of them, and never had a looking-glass in my possession 
during all my pilgrimages in the Indies.’ There is a butterfly, also, 
which turns first to a worm and then into a rat, and which destroys 
the crops; it feeds on human flesh, and is discriminating, too, 
as to the kind of man it feeds on, for ‘ Mas le sabe carne de un Pagano 
que no de Espaiiol 6 Castellano.’ ! 

This was fortunate, as the number of the Spaniards was relatively 
small. It should be observed, though, that Hulderico never says he 
saw these wonders, but only relates them as having been told by 
others. Many of his observations on the Indian tribes leave little 
to be desired for terseness, though they are not exactly descriptive, 

' La Argentina (canto iii.), c mtemporary poem descriptive of conquest of River 
Plate, by Barco de la Centenera. 
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as when he says, ‘the Sebenes, these Indians have moustaches.’ One 
is glad to hear this, though I believe it to have been a mistake. 
‘The Ackerés have larger stomachs than other Indians, and are swift 
of foot.’ Largeness of stomach is not invariably accompanied by 
fleetness of foot, but the power of observation involved does great 
credit to the narrator. 

So he chronicles his adventures, sometimes ‘ marching for days in 
water to the knees,’ sometimes ‘ marching for days without a drop of 
water, so that even the most avaricious amongst us came to think of 
water as of more account than gold.’ At last, ‘having marched and 
sailed more than 300 leagues, according to the calculations of those 
who understood the stars,’ the expedition came to the Lake of the 
Xarayes, and saw ‘la casa del gran Moxo.’ This palace was ‘ built of 
stones four-square, with many flanking towers, and as fair in its pro- 
portions as any castle of Spain or Flanders.’ This is the only instance 
where Hulderico’s enthusiasm seems to have got the better of his. 
judgment, for no such building of stone with towers was ever found 
east of the Andes. Here the expedition turned, on account of the 
illness of the general. The description he gives of the intrigues of 
Irala and final banishment of Alvar Nuiiez is very biassed, as befits 
a soldier writing of a general who was particular about ‘ Indian 
wenches,’ trifles into which no self-respecting conqueror should have 
looked too closely. 

Hulderico returned to Assumption, and tells us no more of him- 
self, of Alvar Nuiiez, the ‘ carbuncle,’ ‘ the Indians with moustaches,’ 
or anything of note, till at last ‘ one day I was on guard over the well, 
for there was scarcity of water and the people had to drink by turns, 
when a letter was brought to me saying my brother was dead, and 
that my family prayed for my return; the letter had come in four- 
teen months from Cadiz.’ He does not seem to have considered the 
time excessive, but without words ‘I dressed myself in my best clothes, 
and putting on a fine red mantle I went to the genera’, and laying 
my services before him, asked for permission to return.’ This was 
granted with many flattering phrases and a letter forthe king. The 
general said that ‘I had been a faithful soldier, not anxious to slay, 
but always performing orders and keeping my arms and armour in 
good condition.’ ‘ Not anxious to slay, but always performing orders,” 
seems to reveal that ‘ orders’ had been often peremptory. 

In six months, and after dangers not a few, he reached a point 
in Brazil, ‘llamado San Gabriel asi de Cristianos como Ingleses.’” 
Here he took ship for Lisbon, and arrived ‘ with all my luggage and 
many parrots’ after a voyage of five months. In Cadiz‘ I engaged a 
passage in the Henrique Lebertzen for Antwerp.’ The parrots and the 
luggage went in another ship, and a great tempest having arisen, the 


9 The Englishman is still a doubtful Christian to the Latin races, and they, I 
suppose, are pagans to the Englishman, 
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ship went down, so that ‘I arrived in Antwerp as poor as when I left.’ 
‘Still’ (‘ still’ seems ambiguous), ‘ after twenty years it pleased Provi- 
dence that I should arrive at the port from which I sailed, but what 
miseries and hungers, perils and journeyings I passed in my sojourn 
in the Indies is only known to God himself, to whom all praise, &c. 
Amen.’ So far Hulderico, but in a note he informs us he retired to 
«Estrasburgo.’ Perhaps when there he sometimes doubted whether 
Providence had really been so kind in bringing him back home. 
Perhaps he wandered up and down the streets seeking for sun 
and finding none. Perchance (like others who have known the 
Indies) the recollection of the adventurous life came back at 
times, and turned the Leberwurst and Sauerkraut to Dead Sea 
fruit. Perhaps he heard the parrots scream through the woods of 
Paraguay, saw the Parand, with its thousand islands almost awash, 
thicketed with seibos and lapachos with their yellow and purple 
flowers, smelt the sweet espinillo blossom in his nostrils, and hated 
Estrasburgo. Seated ina trim Dutch garden with cut box hedges and 
clean brick walks, dozing in some arbour over his pipe of right Varinas, 
perhaps he wished he had remained in Paraguay to fall by an Indian 
arrow like a conquistador, and that some other soldier had received 
the order to write commentaries. 


R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 
OF GIBRALTAR 


Some places seem designed by nature to act as conductors attracting 
the currents of electricity with which the political world is charged, 
and of these the Rock of Gibraltar is, I think, one of the most 
remarkable. 

Whether we look at its war record, which shows no less than 
fourteen sieges crowded together in the comparatively short period 
of 470 years, or turn to the diplomatic history of Europe, in which 
we find the place continually a subject of discussion between states- 
men, or study the ‘pages of such historians as Mahan, where Gibraltar 
is constantly used to ‘point a moral or adorn a tale,’ we find the 
Rock, rising spire-like from the ocean, continually playing an 
important part, the centre of an attraction by no means local only, 
but exercising a wide-spreading influence upon the conduct of wars 
and the destinies of nations. 

This prominence is the more remarkable seeing that less than 
twelve hundred years ago the Rock of Calpe was almost unknown 
and quite uninhabited, save perhaps by some solitary watcher on its 
summit, some tender of a beacon fire which in still earlier days 
served to warn the neighbouring city of Carteia of the approach of 
Pheenician, Carthaginian, or Roman galleys. 

Until the ‘ discovery,’ so to speak, of the place by Tarik, the first 
Moorish invader of Spain in the year 711 a.p., the Rock was in the 
happy position of having no history, save such as legend attributed 
to it in connection with the name of Hercules, one of whose pillars, 
guarding the western entrance to the Mediterranean, it was held to be. 

The coming of the Moors to Spain, however, changed all this, and 
since then Gibraltar history has made up in variety and excitement 
for what it lacks in duration. 

The reasons of its want of importance in earlier years, and of its 
prominence in later ones, are not, I think, far to seek. 

The Rock of Gibraltar serves a double purpose; it acts as a 
stepping-stone between two continents and as a lock gate between 
two seas, and as such it has been subject to two distinct movements or 
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human currents, the one passing north and south from Africa to 
Europe or vice versa, and the other flowing east and west from the 
Atlantic to the Mediterranean or from that inland sea outwards to 
the greater ocean. 

In early days both currents were still, for until the Moors entered 
Spain no great invasion of Europe from Africa or of Africa from 
Europe had been made here, and no base or foothold had, therefore, 
been required on the southern shores of Spain until Tarik, with a sol- 
dier’s eye—literally ‘ eye,’ for he is said to have had but one—perceived 
the value of the Rock as a secure base for the Moorish operations. 

As to the movement east or west through the Straits, it was 
equally infrequent, being for many years confined to the Phcenicians 
—the first of the sea Powers of the world—who found, moreover, a 
celebrated and populous seaport town on the shores of the bay within 
four or five miles of the Rock. 

With Carteia—the ruins of whose wharves were visible com- 
paratively recently—holding her own as a seaport town of the first 
magnitude at the mouth of the Guadarranque river, there was no 
room for a rival in the bay, and the comparatively barren and in- 
accessible Rock offered no advantages as a harbour which were not 
more strongly possessed by Carteia, said by some to be the Tharshish 
from which Solomon’s fleets sailed once in three years with gold and 
silver, ivory, peacocks’ feathers, and apes. 

But the advent of the warlike Moors introduced a new era. 
Carteia was in ruins, and even had she still been standing her open 
position would not have given the invaders what the Rock offered 
them, a stronghold fortified by nature to which their ships might 
come from Africa, and whence their armies might issue for the 
invasion and conquest of Andalusia and the further provinces of that 
rich country over which for nigh eight stirring centuries the Saracen 
was to reign. 

Their first care was to build upon the northern extremity of the 
Rock a strong fortress or castle—parts of which still remain intact— 
which should not only serve as a citadel to which to retreat in times 
of distress, but should also enclose a landing-place or port where 
came in turn the Almoravides, the Almohades, the Beni-Marines, 
and the other smaller tribes which furnished fresh Moorish dynasties 
for Spain and pressed ever forward the waves of invasion and con- 
quest. It isa somewhat curious fact that over the battlements of 
this fortress, before whose walls so much blood was afterwards shed, 
should have been inscribed by its builder the following pacific legend : 

To the God that pacifies, and of Peace ; and to the God that lasts 
for ever.’ 

To Tarik the Moor Gibraltar owes not only its modern name (de- 
rived from Gebel Tarik, or Tarik’s Mountain), but the nucleus of its 
fortifications and its harbour. He found it a barren, uninhabited 
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rock ; he first made it a great naval and military fortress, whose 
fame has not, perhaps, been eclipsed by any other in the world. 

The history of this famous place, thus created, may be divided 
into two distinct periods, corresponding with the two movements 
north and south or east and west of which I have spoken. 

The former period is, in some ways, the more romantic and at- 
tractive, since it deals with Gibraltar under Moorish rule, a period of 
history at once fascinating and wonderful ; but it is naturally the 
later period that has most interest for us, and contains the more im- 
portant lessons for the statesman, the soldier, and the sailor. 

In the first period Gibraltar was strictly a base for operations on 
land ; for, although its position on the sea gave it its importance to 
an invader who came across the water, it was as a military rather 
than a naval base that the Moors held to it so tenaciously, and it 
derived its value rather from its natural strength than from its 
strategic position, Tarifa, Algeciras, or Malaga would have been 
equally valuable as a base had they been equally strong. 

For several centuries after the Moorish invasion the din of battle 
sounded far from the Rock, but as Spain became split up into separate 
Moorish provinces, and internal dissensions arose, the power of the 
original inhabitants began to revive, and the Spaniards, ruled by 
enlightened princes and led by chivalrous commanders, gradually 
pressed back the Moor, and carried war and defeat right down to the 
southern coast, until even Gibraltar felt the reaction. 

It was in 1309 that it suffered its first siege, and fell at the first 
attempt. The Moors made a feeble attempt to regain it in 1315, 
and a more determined and successful one in 1333. Their first act 
on this occasion was to seize the port and harbour, and then they 
proceeded to starve out the hemmec-in garrison, in spite of the efforts 
of the Spanish admiral, who strove unsuccessfully to throw supplies 
into the fortress. Thus early was Gibraltar to learn her dependence 
upon the sea. 

It is not necessary to follow the history of these early sieges, which 
ended in 1462 with the eighth assault, when the Moors finally lost 
the Rock. We may add to them two more sieges undertaken by 
the powerful House of Medina Sidonia, which claimed Gibraltar for 
its own ; but after 1504 a period of comparative peace set in, broken 
only by such minor events as a descent on the place in 1540 by two 
lieutenants of the famous Barbary corsair Hayraddin Barbarossa. 
This incursion had the effect of calling attention to the defenceless 
state of the place, and certain works were then constructed on the 
advice of two experts, the Italian engineers Juan Batista Calvi and 
Fratino. 

The former was the originator of what is known as ‘ Charles the 
Fifth’s Wall,’ which runs up the western side of the Rock; while to 
Fratino we owe the original works now known as Jumper’s, South, 
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and King’s Bastions ; and thus during the sixteeenth and seventeenth 
centuries Gibraltar prepared herself for the second period of her 
history, which, opening with the war of the Spanish succession at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, has continued to the 
present time, and will probably only end when the Rock ceases to 
belong to a first-class naval Power. The capture of Gibraltar by 
Rooke in 1704, although an event of the greatest importance, con- 
tains no special lesson, because of the defenceless state in which the 
place was left for want of an adequate garrison. The available troops 
did not exceed two or three hundred in number, and, although they 
were supplemented by a few hundred more—‘ men with muskets,’ to 
use an expressive phrase—their resistance could not hope to effect 
much against the attack of the combined English and Dutch fleets, 
the English portion of which alone comprised forty-five battle ships 
and six frigates, together with fire ships, bomb vessels, &c. After a 
eannonade of six hours, during which 15,000 shot were thrown, it is 
said, into the place, a landing was effected at the New Mole, and the 
place fell. 

It is curious that the capture of this important fortress does not 
appear to have been expressly ordered from home, or to have been 
originally contemplated by Rooke, who only determined upon the 
attempt after a futile effort at Barcelona, moved apparently by the 
desire not to return to England without having accomplished some- 
thing. The council of war at which it was determined to attack 
Gibraltar was held off Tetuan only six days before the place fell, and 
the reasons given for its assault were, first, because it was so indiffer- 
ently garrisoned as to give every chance of success ; second, because 
its possession would be of great value during the then war; third, 
because the capture would add a lustre to the Queen’s arms, and 
probably dispose the Spaniards in favour of the Archduke Charles. 

In fact, the circumstances of the moment were alone regarded, 
and the great value of Gibraltar to the British Empire was overlooked. 

Had the attempt at Barcelona succeeded, possibly none might 
have been made upon Gibraltar. And this indifference to the value 
of the place was not confined to us; it extended to our allies, who 
originally hoisted the imperial standard on the Rock—but a few days 
later allowed Rooke to substitute the English flag—and to our 
enemy, who left a quite inadequate force in an important fortress, with 
an opposing fleet in the neighbourhood, a fleet which indeed had 
passed the Straits on its way to Barcelona only a few weeks before. 

The importance of the place to us had, however, been foreseen 
nearly half a century before by that clear-headed British ruler Oliver 
Cromwell, who, in writing in 1656 from Whitehall to ‘ Generals Blake 
and Montague at sea,’ after discussing the chances of an attack upon 
Cadiz, suggested ‘whether any other place be attemptable ; espe- 
cially that of the town and castle of Gibraltar, which if possessed 
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and made tenable by us it would be en advantage to our trade and 
an annoyance to the Spaniard; and enable us, without keeping so 
great a fleet upon that coast, with six nimble frigates lodged there 
to do the Spaniards more harm than by a fleet, and ease our own 
charge.’ 

The value of Gibraltar as a naval base was clearly appreciated by 
the great Protector, and it is scarcely less surprising to find him in 
this réle than it is to discover an advocate for its surrender to Spain 
in the elder Pitt. Writing in 1757, almost exactly one hundred 
years after Cromwell, and dating, like him, from Whitehall, Pitt recom- 
mends treating with Spain for an exchange of Gibraltar for Minorca. 
Curiously enough, Spain refused this offer, as she had previously 
refused a similar one. : 

It is only fair to add that in after years the Earl of Chatham differed 
from the William Pitt of twenty years before and spoke of Gibraltar 
as being ‘ the best proof of our naval power, and the only solid check 
on that of the House of Bourbon.’ 

The value of the place to us was not at once so apparent as it 
became in later years, and it is, no doubt, for this reason that it was 
so continually the subject of negotiation between us and Spain. 
During the first half of the last century the chief aim of British 
foreign policy seems to have been the separation of France and Spain, 
and the cession to the latter of Gibraltar was, of course, a powerful 
bribe for so proud and susceptible a nation. The only wonder is that 
it was so consistently refused. The history of those years is a con- 
tinual intrigue, a game of political chess, in which Gibraltar repre- 
sented merely a pawn, to be sacrificed, if necessary, in the interests 
of the general combination. 

Her naval and military as apart from her political value was still 
to be recognised, and this recognition came with the great maritime 
wars of the last half of the eighteenth century. 

The great siege of Gibraltar which, commencing in July 1779, 
lasted till March 1783, holds for us one or two obvious lessons, 

The extraordinary efforts to reduce the place, and the large force 
brought against it (there were over 30,000 French and Spanish troops 
before it in September 1782, besides a large combined fleet and 
several hundred cannon), stand out in remarkable contrast with the 
small garrison, which at no time much exceeded 7,000 men. We ask 
ourselves whether this stubborn, lengthy, and successful defence was 
due entirely to the natural and artificial strength of the place, and 
we are at once convinced that such is not the case. Gibraltar is 
strong indeed, but she could not have stood out for three and a half 
years had England not been mistress of the seas, capable of pouring 
provisions, munitions, and reinforcements into the fortress. Few 
events are more striking than the relief of the place by Howe in 
October 1782, when the convoy in his charge drove past the place 
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into the Mediterranean and was followed by the enemy’s fleet from 
the bay, which thus placed itself between the Rock and the relieving 
fleet, but nevertheless completely failed to prevent the relief. 

‘On the 19th,’ say Mahan, ‘the English fleet repassed the Straits 
with an easterly wind, having within a week’s time fulfilled its mission, 
and made Gibraltar safe for another year.’ 

Thus the Power which would preserve its naval bases outside its 
home shores—however individually strong these bases may be—must 
command the sea. 

The Spaniards and French undoubtedly made a mistake when they 
spent so much time and money, so many efforts and men upon the 
reduction of Gibraltar. They would have been more likely to accom- 
plish their purpose, as Mahan points out, had they sought to capture 
Gibraltar on the shores of England; had they watched our home 
ports and prevented the outgoing of our fleets. As it was, Gibraltar, 
although a burden to us in the great struggle, played a very import- 
ant part in absorbing so much energy and such numbers of the 
enemy for so considerable a time. 

To recount in detail all the occasions on which she proved of 
value to England in those stirring times would occupy far too much 
space. Those who read Mahan’s glowing pages will find them fully 
set forth, and should be able to clearly recognise the importance of 
this naval base at the salient of south-western Europe, and at the 
entrance to that famous sea upon the shores of which so much of the 
world’s drama has been played out ; which forms the most important 
stage in our East Indian route and the most frequented channel of 
our splendid commerce. 

‘What a lion in the path was Gibraltar to the French squadrons 
of Toulon and Brest,’ says Mahan (The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History), and proceeds to point out the value and importance 
of naval bases not too sparsely placed along our great trade routes, 
an importance which, as he justly observes, is all the greater since 
the introduction of steam. 

If we want an instance of this we find one among many in 1759, 
when Boscawen, after an attack upon the French frigates in Toulon 
roads, sailed to refit at Gibraltar, and was presently followed by the 
French commodore with twelve ships of the line, who, being sighted 
by one of our look-out ships near the Straits, was pursued into the 
Atlantic by our fleet and defeated, with the result that the invasion 
of England which was to have taken place when the Toulon fleet 
joined the other French vessels had to be abandoned. From this 
point of view, then, Gibraltar, in place of being a source of weakness 
to England, becomes one of her chief bulwarks, by which the mother 
country may be secured from invasion. 

In spite of certain contrary opinions which have lately made 
themselves heard, it is surely unnecessary at this time to argue the 
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necessity of controlling the Mediterranean, or to point out the value 
of Gibraltar for this purpose. 

As a naval base, enabling our ships in time of war to perform 
their chief duties of keeping the sea, meeting the enemy’s fleets upon ° 
it, or watching for them outside their ports, Gibraltar must, from 
its geographical position, be of primary importance; and when we 
reflect that it not only assists this, but guards the entrance through 
which the separate parts of the Spanish and French fleets must pass 
in order to unite, its value increases to such an extent as to place it 
second to no other place for purposes of naval strategy. 

‘The problem of watching the enemy’s ports is much simplified if 
the blockading fleet can find a convenient anchorage on the flank of 
the route the enemy must take.’ (Mahan.) Such an anchorage 
Gibraltar affords, not only on the flank, but absolutely in the path of 
an enemy’s fleet. 

There is often a good deal of talk of Gibraltar guarding the 
Straits by its fortress and its guns. It is not as a fortress capable of 
long-range fire that the Rock ever has had, or ever will have, 
the power of guarding its Straits, but as a convenient and close base 
for a fleet, as a place from which even Cromwell’s ‘ six nimble frigates’ 
can command that great entry, and which forms with its bay the 
true ante-chamber of the Mediterranean. 

‘Gibraltar,’ says Mahan, ‘ by its position effectually watched over 
detachments or reinforcements from within the Straits, provided it 
were utilised as the station of a body of ships adequate to the duty.’ 
He proceeds to point out that this was not done in the war he is 
reviewing—that of 1778—and remarks that the British European 
fleet was kept tied to the Channel by the necessities of home 
defence, making infrequent visits to the Rock to convey supplies 
essential to the endurance of the garrison. 

It may, perhaps, be argued from this that Gibraltar is for this 
reason a source of weakness to us, as requiring support and reinforce- 
ment which can only come by sea, and which must divert our navy 
from its first duty of seeking the enemy’s fleet ; but if we follow out 
this argument to its logical conclusion we arrive at the conviction 
that all possessions are a source of weakness, that our colonies add to 
our points of possible attack, and that to be truly safe it would be 
better that England herself should be an undeveloped island without 
wealth of any kind to tempt foreign aggression. Such reasoning is 
logically correct, and to be quite secure from attack England should 
cease to exist, on the principle that a dead man alone is impervious 
to illness or accident. But, fortunately, we have not yet got to that 
state of mind at which such an argument holds any attractions for 
most British subjects. 

The whole matter lies, in fact, in a circle. The greatness of 
England is to be found in her wealth, her colonial expansion, her 
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great and varied commerce. To maintain that commerce and those 
colonial possessions we must have, first, a navy sufficiently strong to 
make our power felt, if necessary ; and, secondly, such bases, fortified 
and secure, as that navy may require in fulfilling its task of guarding 
both commerce and possessions throughout the world. 

Fail to provide such a navy and such bases, and we expose our 
commerce and our colonies to destruction and annihilation, and with 
them will go our power and a great part of our wealth, and England 
will sink to the level of asecond- or third-rate Power. If it is desired 
that we should so sink, by all means let us give up our colonies, 
abandon our commerce, reduce our wealth, but as long as we do not 
decide upon this pusillanimous policy we must maintain a great and 
necessarily a comparatively expensive navy, with sufficient fortified 
bases and harbours to enable it efficiently to keep the seas. 

Such being, then, our policy, we may search the world over without 
finding a more important naval station than Gibraltar. Its geo- 
graphical and strategical position make this perfectly evident to any 
one—whether sailor, soldier, or civilian—who glances at a map and 
can seize the merest rudiments of military operations. Its import- 
ance is emphasized, as I have said, by the modern development of 
steamships, which, unlike the sailing ships of old, do not find their 
motive power in the winds of heaven, but carry it with them in the 
more certain but more perishable shape of coal. 

A naval base, then, should serve two purposes; it should contain 
stores of coal, food, munitions of war, &c., and it should also possess 
the means of repair after disasters caused by the ocean’s storms or 
an enemy's attack. It must be, in fact, both a store-house and a 
hospital. How does Gibraltar, whose strategical value is so great, 
fulfil these two requirements ? 

The answer, I fear, is not altogether reassuring. It has been in 
our possession for nearly two hundred years, but in all that time has 
possessed no dock, and is, therefore, of little use as a hospital ; and 
has but such coaling facilities as are to be obtained from hulks lying 
in an open bay, or from a very limited amount of exposed wharf 
accommodation, and is, therefore, very inadequate as a storehouse. 

It is, indeed, a magnificent and world-renowned fortress, wonder- 
fully strong by nature and improved by every device of the engineer's 
art, but as a fortress alone it is useless—even worse, for it locks up 
within its walls troops that might be usefully employed elsewhere. 

The fortress of Gibraltar should exist solely and entirely as a 
protection for a naval base there, for it has no other use for us; it 
neither guards a frontier nor forms a base for operations on land, 
and, therefore, as a military fortress it is of no use to England either 
from an offensive or defensive point of view. 

When Great Britain ceases to be a first-class naval and colonial 
Power she may give up Gibraltar with a light heart, for it will have 
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ceased to possess any value for her; it will be merely a useless 
incumbrance whose retention will then be due solely to sentiment. 
It seems to have taken us many years to really understand the true 
value of Gibraltar and her right place in the scheme of the Empire, 
and such appreciation appears to be chiefly due to one who, although 
he speaks our language and comes originally of our stock, is not an 
Englishman. 

Captain Mahan’s admirable works have produced a great and 
well-merited impression in this country, and if among other results 
achieved by them is in some measure to be attributed the expenditure 
on the Gibraltar dock and coaling harbour, now resolved upon, this will 
not by any means be the least of their achievements. 

The Government proposals for the improvement of the place are 
briefly as follows (see sketch) :— 

First, the excavation of a dry dock on the site of the New Mole 
Parade, an open space on the west side of the Rock levelled and 
constructed by the Spaniards in 1620. 

Second, the enclosure of a considerable water space, comprising 
some 260 acres at the five-fathom depth. This is to be accomplished 
by prolonging the existing mole—now about 2,100 feet long—to a 
total length of 3,700 feet, and by constructing in prolongation a 
detached mole 3,200 feet in length, separated from the extended 
mole by a space of 600 feet. 

The northern end of the harbour thus formed is to be closed by 
dolphins and booms, or by a commercial mole and coaling pier to be 
built by the colony. The extension of the present mole is estimated 
to cost 85,000/., and is already in hand ; the detached mole, 700,000. ; 
and the dolphins, booms, &c., 50,0001, The excavations for the dock 
are now proceeding.! 

This is by no means the first time that such improvements to 
the harbour of Gibraltar have been suggested, and as long ago as the 
year 1752 a certain Mr. Sub-Director Montressor was sent out from 
England to report upon the defences of the place. His report, which 
is now in the King’s Library at the British Museum and of which 
a copy lies before me, contains certain recommendations as to the 
anchorage. Among other things he recommends a‘ Proposed Wharf 
and Bason, made by a circular mole run from the Eight-Gun Battery ’ 
(now known as Jumper’s) ‘to within 560 feet of the Mole Head, to 
be the entrance where a chain is to cross it;’ and he continues, 
‘ This mole embraces and secures part of this Bay in an ovalick Form, 
and can contain a Squadron of Ships in the greatest Security, where 
all their conveniencys are for Heaving down, and careening a number 
at a time, as all their Storehouses are built on this proposed Wharf, 
so contiguous, and out of all manner of Dangers from an Enemy.’ 


' Statement on Naval Estimates, 1895-96, Times, March 7, 1895, and speech of 
Mr. E, Robertson on Naval Estimates, 1895-96, Times, March 13, 1895. 
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Sketch Map of Gibraltar Harbour, showing work proposed and in course of 
construction. This outline does not pretend to give the exact trace of these 
works, but only to place on paper the works as described by Mr. E, Robertson, 
and the Commercial Mole, mentioned later. 
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The creation of a dock is in itself a very great stride in 
advance ; into the question of its size, or whether more than one dock 
is necessary, not being a naval expert, I cannot enter; but even 
one dock is better than none, and perhaps others may follow. The 
enclosing of a large water space where our vessels may lie secure from 
the insidious attacks of torpedo boats is another great advantage ; and 
perhaps the means of coaling at all hours, in all weathers, within or 
alongside the extended mole or moles may be the greatest boon of 
the three. 

A ship of war must have coal, which is her very breath of life, 
and until secure and sufficient coaling facilities are afforded at 
Gibraltar the place fails to satisfy the very first requirements of a 
naval base. 

There is, of course, another point of view from which I have not 
considered Gibraltar—that of a commercial port—which is naturally 
of less importance than the other, but is, I think, second only to 
that other. 

If our place among nations is due, as seems to be generally ac- 
knowledged, to our supremacy in commerce, in wealth, trade, and 
colonising activity, Gibraltar as a colony and a commercial centre 
comes second only to Gibraltar as a naval and strategic base. Had 
she no commerce she would indeed still be valuable to us, even were 
her sides as bare of houses as when the Moors first landed on her 
and her port as restricted as in their early days; but possessing, as 
she does, an extensive commerce, carrying on a flourishing trade, 
and acquiring for herself and the Empire a considerable amount of 
wealth, she unites the domestic with the military, if I may so put it, 
and is commercially as well as strategically valuable. 

The Government scheme for the closing of the northern end of 
the enclosed harbour is, as I have mentioned, by means of dolphins 
and booms; but a more secure and advantageous method would, un- 
doubtedly, be by the construction of a commercial mole, as dis- 
tinguished from an Admiralty mole, alongside of which mercantile 
vessels could obtain the coal they now receive from hulks lying in 
the open bay. Such a scheme has been proposed by Major Pilking- 
ton, the Admiralty Director of Works, and has been laid before the 
authorities at Gibraltar and the Colonial Office.” 

He proposes that at 1,000 feet from the northern end of the de- 
tached mole should be constructed a commercial mole, running paralle! 
to the shore in the five-fathom line for a distance of about 1,500 feet, 
joined to the Rock by a coaling pier, which should start from a point 
on the North Front just outside the present Bayside Barrier. The 
estimated cost is 550,0001. 

I understand that the chief objection to this scheme among 
Gibraltar merchants is the arrangement by which it is proposed that 

? See speech of Mr. E. Robertson, 
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ships should not coal alongside this commercial mole and pier, but 
should lie outside of it, and be coaled by means of lighters. It is 
said that this would not lessen but increase the cost of coaling, and 
thus give a further blow to the trade of Gibraltar, which is admittedly 
less flourishing than it was a few years ago. 

The Gibraltar Chamber of Commerce, in reporting adversely on 
this scheme, stated, ‘ In the opinion of this Chamber no scheme for 
the improvement of this port would meet the requirements of the 
coaling trade that did not provide for the coaling of steamers in 
smooth water alongside a wharf or jetties.’ 

In consequence of the unfavourable reception accorded to Major 
Pilkington’s proposals a fresh scheme has recently been suggested, 
which, I understand, meets with the approval both of the Colonial 
Office and of the Gibraltar merchants. 

It also takes the form of a pier, starting from the shore at the 
Waterport, passing to the north of the Old Mole head, and running 
in a generally westerly direction for some three-quarters of a mile to 
about where a well-known coaling hulk—the ‘Three Brothers — 
now lies. At right angles to this pier it is proposed to construct a 
mole some 1,500 feet in length, 500 feet lying to the north, and 
1,000 feet to the south of the main pier, along the southern side of 
which five shorter piers are to be built, alongside of which and of 
the main pier steamers would coal, thus avoiding the use of lighters. 

The coal would be stored along the centre of the pier, and on 
either side of it would run a double line of rails—one for passengers, 
the other for coal. The area enclosed at the shore end by this pro- 
jected pier and the existing Old Mole and Waterport Wharf would 
be reclaimed, giving fine wharf accommodation. The estimated cost 
is about half a million sterling, and I understand that the question 
of raising this sum is now under consideration. 

Thus provided Gibraltar would have before her a new future, naval 
and commercial, and the important strategic part she would play is 
most evident. 

Most fortresses are purely defensive works, capable, however, of 
acting on the offensive provided their garrisons have the power of 
issuing from them and—based on the fortress—carrying the war into 
the enemy’s territory, and this is equally true of land fortresses and 
sea fortresses. 

A sea fortress or naval base which possesses the means of shelter- 
ing, repairing, and supplying a fleet ceases to be a purely defensive 
work and becomes: of greatly increased importance. Its ships— 
enabled to hold the sea, to come and go at will—become an active 
force all the more free to assume a bold offensive by reason of the 
secure base in their rear. So long as Gibraltar has no dock, an 
insecure anchorage, and inferior coaling facilities, a perfect offensive 
is lost to her. 

Vor, XXXVIII—No. 225 8H 
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She becomes a mere defensive work whose strength lies solely in 
her fortifications and her guns, incapable of action beyond their 
extreme range. 

But fit her as a naval base and provide her with a fleet, and she 
loses her defensive attitude. In years to come it is to be hoped that 
this will be more fully recognised, and that a sea fortress and its fleet 
may be considered as one, no more separated in interests than the 
troops at the base and those at the front of an army in the field. 

And of all places fitted to demonstrate this extended réle of a sea 
fortress few, if any, can surpass Gibraltar, which holds in many ways 
an unique position, as is remarked by Mahan when discussing the 
first of the six principal conditions affecting sea power—that of geo- 
graphical position. 

‘The eastern and western French fleets, he says, ‘have only 
been able to unite after passing through the Straits of Gibraltar, in 
attempting which they have often risked and sometimes suffered 
loss.’ 

Again, ‘ but for the loss of Gibraltar the position of Spain would 
have been closely analogous to that of England ’—that is, for being 
well placed for controlling one of the great thoroughfares of the 
world’s traffic. ‘ But Gibraltar not only deprived her of the control 
of the Straits, it also imposed an obstacle to the easy junction of the 
two divisions of her fleet.’ As to the importance of the Mediterra- 
nean, both as a trade route and as a strategic water-way, history 
speaks so plainly and so often as to render further demonstration 
unnecessary. ‘Circumstances,’ says Mahan, ‘ have caused the Medi- 
terranean Sea to play a greater part in the history of the world, both 
in a commercial and a military point of view, than any other sheet 
of water of the same size. Nation after nation has striven to control 
it, and the strife still goes on.’ 

I venture to think, and I am well supported by far greater opi- 
nions than my own, that so long as Great Britain aspires to play any 
part in the history of the world she must be foremost in that strife, 
and no one who has studied the question can fail to see the import- 
ance of Gibraltar to any nation who engages in it, most of all to us, 
the position of whose home shores and whose great Eastern interests 
demand the retention of some such strong naval post at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean. 

There is another consideration to be taken into account which, I 
think, is sometimes overlooked. Were the opposite shore of the 
Straits in the hands of another first-class naval Power there would be 
two Gibraltars in place of one, two porters at the door of the Medi- 
terranean, each acting in a different interest. 

I do not see how it would be possible for the opposite shores of 
this narrow entry to remain for any length of time in different hands ; 
one or other of the rival guardians must go to the wall. 
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The day is not, perhaps, far distant when the Morocco coast may 
cease to be une quantité négligeable in the world’s strategical situa- 
tion, and I am inclined to think that the theatre in which the 
balance of power in Europe may next be readjusted is that promising 
country (about which the most remarkable fact is that it should so 
long have remained a closed book) from which nearly 1,200 years ago 
came the man who ‘invented’ Gibraltar. 

When that time comes the Rock that stands ‘his everlasting 
monument’ must inevitably play a prominent part in the question 
of the day, and once more justify its description as one of the chief 
conductors of the world’s political lightning. 


JOHN ADYE, 
Major R.A. and Brevet Lt.- Colonel, 
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THE CHANGE OF OUR MUSICAL PITCH 


THE announcement has recently been made that the Philharmonic 
Society intend to adopt a new standard of musical pitch. The im- 
portance of this decision will be understood at once when we recall 
the fact that the pitch adopted by the Philharmonic has for many 
years ruled the best orchestras in the country, besides serving as an 
official standard for all the military bands working under the Queen’s 
regulations. The leading position of the Society makes it almost 
certain that the example thus set will be widely followed. Indeed, as 
I write the statement is being made that the Bach Choir, the Mottl, 
Levi, and Wagner concerts, the Nikisch and other forthcoming pei- 
formances will all be conducted under the new standard. These 
concerts will take place at Queen’s Hall, and the organ there is already 
being altered in conformity with the decision of the Philharmonic. 
It seems, therefore, quite likely that we shall presently be in a state 
of musical chaos ; for although the new standard may be universally 
regarded as theoretically the best, the practical difficulties in the way 
of its general adoption are so great that a very considerable time 
must elapse before our orchestras, military and other bands, 
concert and church organs can be brought to use the same pitch. 
Moreover, there is no certainty that the War Office will follow the 
Philharmonic in deciding to make a change of pitch. The question 
is thus not only urgent; it is national, nay, even of international 
importance. The spread of orchestral societies, the frequent com- 
bination of organ and orchestra at church festivals, &c., the increasing 
employment of continental artists by our leading conductors, the 
occasional engagements of military bandsmen in theatre orchestras— 
these and many other considerations point to the necessity of having 
a uniform standard of pitch, and of having it, too, not as the result 
of bit by bit reform, but with as much expedition as the circumstances 
will allow. The question is admittedly a very difficult one, and has 
already been the subject of more than one conference in England. It 
may be well, therefore, to look at it in some detail. 

And, first of all, let us understand clearly what is meant by musical 
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pitch. We know how musical sound is produced-—by periodic vibra- 
tions of the atmosphere. Well, pitch is the pace at which these 
vibrations are made. ‘The greater this pace (the more vibrations 
there are), the more acute the sound; the lesser (the fewer vibra- 
tions), the more grave. The C of a thirty-two feet organ pipe gives 
sixteen vibrations in a second, almost too low to be recognised as 
continuous ; while, on the other hand, the shortest string of a harp 
or piano gives about 4,000 vibrations, too high for the ear to distin- 
guish one from the other. Vibrations, it should be remarked, are 
always estimated according to their number per second. Now, the 
pitch or number of vibrations due to any given sound can be ascer- 
tained, as the late Dr. Hullah put it, as easily and as certainly as the 
height of any given mountain or the distance between any two given 
places. There are at least five methods by which this may be done. 
The pitch of a tuning-fork may be tested by attaching a needle to 
one of its prongs, and allowing it to scratch wavy lines on smoked 
paper held just within its reach, and gently moved for so many seconds. 
It is easy to count the number of wavy lines thus made within the 
number of seconds. Thereis also an instrument called a siren, which 
registers the number of puffs of air per second by which its sounds 
are produced. The other methods dre less popularly intelligible, but 
happily there is no need to detail them here. The point now to be 
noted is this, that for convenience of reference a certain tone, pro- 
duced by so many vibrations in a second, has to be chosen by musi- 
cians as a standard of pitch. This tone is named after the letter C, 
and lies conveniently between the two extremes of high and low in 
the region of sound. It determines the pitch of all the other notes 
in a particular system of tuning, and gives the pitch of the instru- 
ment producing it. By it—with the aid of a tuning-fork or a pitch- 
pipe—you can tune a piano in Paris and another in London on the 
same day and at the same hour to precisely the same pitch. But 
there is an initial difficulty about the selection of the standard. The 
French musician may differ with the English musician as to the exact 
number of vibrations which shall represent the given C. The former 
may say that 512 vibrations shall make his C; the latter may fix his 
standard at 540. In point of fact this is the disagreement which 
actually exists at present, and it is partly with the view of recon- 
ciling it that the proposal is being made to change our English pitch. 
Reason and common sense certainly suggest that there ought to be 
unanimity among the musicians of the world as to the number of 
vibrations which shall constitute a given note; and the want of such 
unanimity can only be regarded as a highly unsatisfactory circum- 
stance, which ought to be removed with all possible speed. 

It will be evident that the past history of musical pitch should be 
a determining factor with our musicians in the choice of a standard 
for present use. Bach and Handel, and the other great masters 
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whose works are being constantly presented, wrote these works to a 
certain standard, which, if departed from to any extent, must 
appreciably alter the effect they were intended to produce, to say 
nothing of the inconveniences arising to the singer. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of primary importance to know what this standard 
was. The early history of musical pitch is not very clear; but it 
seems to be fully established that in the first years of the seventeenth 
century there were two contemporaneous pitches—one for the church, 
the other for the chamber, the former being always considerably the 
higher. The practical disadvantages of the two standards were not 
long in being found out, and the result was that, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, a pitch midway between the high church 
pitch and the low chamber pitch was introduced. This mean pitch 
remained in use for about two centuries, down to, say, the death of 
Beethoven, during which period the standard was tolerably uniform. 
This was the time when all the greatest musicians lived and wrote— 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and partly 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, and Rossini, That is to say, ‘the heroes of 
music, the founders and perfecters of modern musical art,’ all thought 
out their music and arranged it to be played and sung in this 
pitch—a pitch which must therefore be regarded as emphatically 
the classical pitch of music. What, then, was this classical pitch ? 
The late Mr. A. J. Ellis gives a long list of examples taken at 
various dates over the period named, and these examples range from 
498 to 515 vibrations forthe noteC. An existing tuning-fork of the 
year 1740, which belonged to Handel, gives 499 vibrations, which we 
may therefore reasonably suppose to have been the pitch for which 
the great master wrote his oratorios. Mozart’s tuning fork (1780) 
gives practically the same pitch as Handel’s. 

Take, therefore, say, C 512 as the classical pitch, and let us see 
how events have led up to our present departure from that pitch. 
The departure, it need hardly be said, has all along been on the side 
ofarise. At first, when voices only had mainly to be considered, 
the pitch was naturally kept at a comfortably low standard, but when 
composers began to write more for instruments, this consideration 
was deemed of secondary importance. The orchestra, as Dr. Pole 
remarks, began to assume greater importance as regards its wind 
element, new and improved wind instruments being introduced and 
the use of them extended. This led to a constant desire for louder 
and more exciting effects, and both makers and players of wind 
instruments now perceived that such effects might be enhanced by 
raising the pitch of the sounds. The wind instruments were, of 
course, the standards in an orchestra—unlike that of the strings, 
their tone is a ‘fixture’—and so a gradual rise crept in which both 
strings and voices were obliged to follow. ‘Once set the ball in 
motion,’ said Mr. Ellis, ‘and instrument makers keep it well up. 
Yet, heightening the pitch of wind instruments does not generally 
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improve their tone quality; they lose richness and roundness, and 
incline to scream ; and it is continually the wind instruments which 
force the pitch up. 

Somewhere about 1795, on the foundation of the Paris Conserva- 
toire of Music, the orchestral pitch in France was suddenly raised 
nearly a semitone. It appears to have experienced no further change 
till 1821, after which it gradually rose till 1858, when the French 
Government stepped in and appointed a Commission to deal with 
the matter. Long before this there had been remonstrances on the 
subject. Practical musicians saw—as they are seeing in England to- 
day—that the high pitch was altering the character of the best 
compositions and ruining the voices of the best singers; and the 
whole musical world was being thrown into confusion through 
uncertainty as to the meaning of the symbols used. But nothing 
was really done until the time of this 1858 Commission, a body 
which included among its members such musicians as Auber, 
Berlioz, Halévy, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Ambroise Thomas. The 
instructions to the Commission stated that ‘the constant and in- 
creasing elevation of the pitch presents inconveniences by which the 
musical art, composers, artists, and musical instrument makers, all 
equally suffer, and the difference existing between the pitches of 
different countries, of different musical establishments, and of dif- 
ferent manufacturing houses, isa source of embarrassment in musical 
combinations, and of difficulties in commercial relations.’ The Com- 
mission reported in February 1859. After substantiating the facts 
of the rise (which were attributed to the desire for increased sonority 
and brilliancy on the part of instrument makers) and the great want 
of uniformity, they resolved to recommend a fixed standard, C 522. 
This was confirmed by a legal decree, and it has now, as the so-called 
‘Diapason normal,’ been adopted on the Continent generally, as well 
as in America, much to the interests of art and artists. It is the 
standard proposed for adoption in England, and it has, at any rate, 
the merit of being a mean between the old classical pitch and the 
present pitch, which is about two-thirds of a semitone above it. 
Whether it is, practically considered, the best standard to adopt will 
be seen presently. 

As a matter of fact, the pitch which obtained in France before 
the decree of 1859 has been considerably exceeded in altitude by 
that of other places. At St. Petersburg, in 1865, it had reached 
for C 552 vibrations per second, and in one of the Vienna orchestras 
it stood at 559. With these exceptions the average pitch of London 
was, in 1859, the highest in Europe. Ten years before this, the 
band of the Italian Opera was playing at C 546, which is more than 
a semitone above Handel's pitch. The Philharmonic then, as now, 
practically ruled in the matter. Sir George Smart indeed, in 1828, 
fixed the Philharmonic standard at something like the French 
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‘Diapason normal’; but a gradual rise took place after this until 
Sir Michael Costa, who is mainly responsible for our present altitude, 
brought the band up to the high pitch it has just resolved to 
abandon. Costa’s standard was looked upon as high in his time, and it 
was distinctly higher than that of pianos and other instruments in 
general private use ; but it is not unusual now to find pianos sharper 
than the Philharmonic pitch, and many military bands and orchestras 
customarily play sharper. In 1878 the Opera band at Covent Garden 
were playing at about C 540, which made a rise of a semitone above 
the classical pitch used down to Beethoven’s day. At Covent Garden 
now the French pitch is used for the convenience of foreign singers, 
and in other quarters the conductors and players are a law unto 
themselves. Most of the brass bands in the manufacturing districts 
of the North of England have a liking for being above the recognised 
army and Philharmonic pitch. They say that greater brilliance of 
tone is the result of the higher pitch ; and as they are encouraged in 
this view by some firms of instrument makers, the tendency, not 
only with brass bands, but with local orchestras, is to be distinctly 
sharp. Think for a moment what all this confusion means. 
Military and other bandsmen frequently accept engagements in 
local orchestras, and find themselves considerably put out by their 
instruments being too high or too low, as the case may be. A 
military band cannot play in a church or cathedral without first 
specially preparing and transposing the music to be played. Very 
often we cannot have the combination at all, fine asit is. There was 
an instance of this in May last at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the occasion 
of the annual festival of the army branch of the Holy Standard. 
The organ could not be used with the band of the Military School of 
Music at Kneller Hall because of the difference in pitch, and five 
saxophones had to be substituted for it at the last moment! Foreign 
players, again, who come over amongst us with their own wind 
instruments, find that they cannot use them ; and when our players 
go abroad they meet, of course, with the same experience. Dr. 
Joachim, I believe, plays on a different violin in Germany from what 
he finds he must use here; the latter must have thinner strings to 
suit the abnormal pitch. 

It is clear, then, that we ought to have wniformity of pitch, and 
the only question is, whether this uniformity is practically attainable 
by the adoption of the proposed ‘ Diapason normal’ of the Continent. 
The matter affects two different classes of musicians, each in a 
different way. The player wants a uniform pitch, whatever be the 
standard ; the singer wants to have the pitch lowered, whether it be 
uniform or not. Let us look at the matter from the player’s point 
of view. How would the proposed change affect him? It would 
affect him only in his pocket, and only if he were the player of a 
wind instrument. Stringed instruments can, of course, be readily 
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adapted to an altered pitch ; wind instruments cannot be so adapted. 
The brass of the orchestra could, as a rule, be altered by the instru- 
ment makers at comparatively little expense; the wood-wind—by 
which is meant the clarinets, flutes, oboes, and bassoons— could not 
be altered at all. Some of the latter might indeed be manipulated 
after a fashion, but they could not be dealt with so that their tone 
would be certain and satisfactory to a trained ear. Take, as an 
example, the case of the large-holed flutes. An authority on the 
question has put the matter in this way. Supposing we have a flute 
giving the note C—the opening of which is distant from the mouth- 
hole about 22} inches—the distance between the C note-hole and its 
semitone would be about 1°426 inch, ¢.¢. nearly 14 inches. Now to 
lower the tube about a semitone (which is practically the extent of 
the change proposed) we should have to add a length of 14 inches 
to it. When this has been done we have certainly got our flute so 
much lower, but the distance between all the note-holes of the tube 
and through all the semitones of its scale would have to be increased, 
otherwise the various notes would be painfully out of tune. We 
have lengthened the tube, and consequently all the intervals must 
be so much larger in proportion. If the holes were simply blocked 
up, and others made in the new positions. the cost would still be 
something considerable ; but when we consider that the whole of the 
complicated mechanism of keys, rings, valves, &c., would have to be 
altered, and that much of it would be useless for the new arrange- 
ments, it is obvious that the cost would almost amount to the price 
of a new flute. There are other matters, such as altering the bore, 
&e., which are here left out of consideration. Clarinets, oboes, and 
bassoons would all have to be dealt with in a similarly expensive and 
unsatisfactory manner. 

Players of wind instruments—wood-wind instruments especially 
would thus be the chief sufferers from a change of pitch. The bulk 
of these players very rarely receive more than thirty-five shillings a 
week. It would be absolutely necessary for them to have new in- 
struments ; and what this would mean may be gathered from the 
fact that a set of good clarinets cannot be had for less than about 
401. Roughly speaking, the cost of the wood-wind portion of a 
military band is 140/.; and as there are about 180 bands in the 
English army, some idea may be formed of the totalexpense. When 
the last reduction of pitch was contemplated, 1,000/. was mentioned 
as the probable sum which would be involved at Covent Garden. At 
the 1885 Pitch Conference, held under the presidency of Sir George 
Macfarren, the costs of altering instruments were put down at be- 
tween 200,000/. and 300,000/. That is certainly high if it is to 
refer strictly to English army bands; but it is not, perhaps, too high 
when Indian and Colonial forces, militia, volunteer, constabulary, 
and other allied bands are taken into consideration. Nor can these 
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latter be left out of account, for it is impossible to confine the question 
to the leading orchestras, or even to them and the home army bands : 
it must surely ramify from London to Canada on the one side, and 
all through India to the Australian colonies on the other. 

There is, however, some reason to believe that the War Office 
authorities will decline to sanction any change in the present pitch. 
So far, at any rate, they have made no intimation in the matter, 
although, in view of the following extract from the Queen’s regula- 
tions, they can hardly ignore it: ‘In order to secure uniformity 
throughout the regimental bands of the Services, the instruments 
are to be of the same pitch as that adopted by the Philharmonic 
Society.’ Either this order must now be rescinded or the pitch must 
be changed. On the score of expense alone it might be held that 
there were good grounds for retaining the status quo; but many of 
the military authorities are understood to condemn very strongly the 
adoption of a lower pitch than the present, because a lower pitch would 
make the bands too dull in tone for marching purposes. Officers 
now, even with bands fifty to sixty strong, complain that they can- 
not hear the music when marching in the rear companies. There 
are generally eight companies in a battalion, and it is said that the 
band does not penetrate much beyond the fourth company. With 
instruments lowered in pitch it would certainly not be heard so far 
as it is now. Of course the need for a change is not quite so strong 
in the case of the military bands as in what may be termed the civil 
musical organisations of the country; but a retention of the old 
pitch, when changes had been made elsewhere, would bear rather 
heavily on the army wind players who, under present conditions, fill 
many of the vacancies in our orchestras. 

There is one other practical difficulty which must not be over- 
looked, namely, the variety of pitch of the existing large organs in 
concert halls and cathedrals. Many of these instruments are tuned 
to Philharmonic pitch; many are tuned to no recognised official 
standard. How to bring them into uniformity is a problem. Their 
owners or custodians are not likely to saddle themselves with the 
expense, except where actually forced to do so, as in the case of 
Queen’s Hall, which would lose half of its custom if the organ were 
not in tune with the orchestras playing in the building. There is 
this point also to be considered, that in many cases an organ could 
not be altered at all. That would happen where no room had been 
left for the transposition of the pipes; to lengthen the pipes would 
be a very expensive matter, and of course the scales would all have 
to be reduced. As regards the cost of altering, that may be estimated 
pretty fairly from the circumstance that Mr. T. C. Lewis, the eminent 
organ-builder, wanted 1,000/. to reduce the pitch of the large instru- 
ment at the Albert Hall. 

The difficulty in the matter of securing a uniform pitch thus lies 
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mainly with the wind instruments. In the case of the latter this 
difficulty, as has been shown, is practically insuperable if the ‘ Diapa- 
son normal’ be insisted upon; and a via media has accordingly 
been suggested which, we are assured, would cause less confusion and 
expense in connection with its adoption than the pitch proposed by the 
Philharmonic Society. That pitch, as we have seen, is about two- 
thirds of a semitone lower than the present pitch. Now, the amount 
of flattening which wood instruments can bear without serious injury 
to their intonation is about one-fifth, or at the most one-fourth, of 
a semitone. The proposal, therefore, is to lower the pitch only so 
far as the instruments will allow—that is to say, to about (roughly 
speaking) halfway between the present high pitch and the pitch sug- 
gested by the Philharmonic. This would leave the standard at about 
a quarter of a semitone higher than French pitch. The manager of 
Messrs. Boosey’s military instrument factory assures me that this is 
the only way by which the country can secure a lower pitch and 
avoid an enormous expense at the same time. ‘If band instruments,’ 
he remarks, ‘were retuned to the medium pitch thus proposed, 
there would be no serious difficulty in using them with church and 
concert organs on special occasions, for the amount of flattening 
required would be easily managed. Many wind instruments,’ he 
continues, ‘exist, and are in use, which were made when the pitch was 
somewhat lower than itis at present. Such of these as have been cut 
to agree with the present pitch, and have suffered in consequence, would 
be improved rather than deteriorated by being retuned to a medium 
standard.’ In these views, Messrs. Besson, the musical instrument 
makers to the army and navy, also agree. ‘Nearly all the existing 
instruments,’ they write, ‘could be adapted to the suggested medium 
pitch at litte expense.’ 

Unfortunately, it is not at all likely that our leading conductors 
and musical institutions will agree to this compromise, Neither, 
perhaps, would it be wise that they should. The suggestion might 
help us out of our present difficulty ; but so far as having a standard 
of pitch uniform with the other musical nations of Europe is con- 
cerned, it would leave us practically where we are. We cannot 
expect that other musical countries, in a desire for uniformity, will 
adopt our pitch, which is farthest from the pitch for which all the 
greatest composers have written. It will be much better to face the 
matter boldly and have done with it once for all. It will not do to 
tinker with it. The difficulties are undoubtedly very great, but 
they are difficulties of detail only—difficulties, to put the matter in 
its simplest aspect, of pounds, shillings and pence. We have got 
over much greater obstacles, and we can find the way to get over 
this, too, if only we have the will. What the French people could do 
in 1859, surely we can do at the end of the century. 

But there is still the singers’ side of the question to be considered. 
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How does the present high pitch affect the voice? Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Madame Nilsson answered this question in the most unequivocal 
manner when, some years ago, they declined to sing at it any longer ; 
and the fact is well known that Madame Patti and several other 
eminent vocalists have their classical music transposed to a lower key, 
which brings it to something like the pitch for which it was written. 
At one of the early conferences on the pitch question, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously: ‘That, as the basis of any 
recommendation of a definite pitch, the capabilities and convenience 
of the human voice in singing the compositions of the great vocal 
writers should be the first consideration.’ This is nothing more 
than a common sense view of the question. ‘The voice,’ as Jenny 
Lind once said, ‘is the pitch’; and while we are seeking a uniform 
standard we should see that it is such a standard as will not unjustly 
strain the vocal organs. 

That the present high pitch is detrimental to the voice cannot be 
doubted for a moment. The ordinary voice is always deficient in 
compass upwards ; and when it comes to singing some of Bach’s and 
Handel’s music at a semitone higher than the pitch for which it was 
written, the effort to the vocalist is as painful as the effect too often 
is to the listener. This fact was fully recognised by the Bach Choir 
when they adopted the lower continental pitch at their last festival. 
The great majority of our singers repudiate the high pitch; and 
in most cases where an orchestra is not employed, as in churches and 


at vocal concerts, a much lower standard is used, corresponding very 
closely with the French or the classical one. In such circumstances, 
of course, we sometimes hear it said that the singers use the lower 
pitch because their vocal gifts are insufficient or are on the wane. 
When Mr. Hullah drew up a report on the pitch question in 1859, 
he made this observation: 


Some impediments stand in the way of ascertaining directly the effects of the 


present high pitch on the quality and probable duration of the voice. A remon- 
strance in respect of it on the part of a singer might be too readily interpreted into 
a confession of weakness ; and a premature decay of physical power might be im- 
puted to an artist who protested against the gratuitous exertion which an extra- 
vagantly high pitch obliges him to undergo. 


That which was here indicated as probable has really come to pass 
in the case of Mr. Sims Reeves, Madame Patti, and others who have 
declared against the high pitch. Unfortunately, the number of 
singers who are independent enough to brave the risks of a protest 
is comparatively small, and the result is that the great majority 
remain silent as to the existing state of things. They sing, ‘ and make 
no sign,’ but they are prematurely wearing out their voices all the 
same. Now that the agitation in favour of a lower pitch has set in, 
the vocalists ought to join in it with enthusiasm. So far as the 
players are concerned, it does not matter very much whether the 
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standard is lowered or not,.so that it be uniform: to the singer it is 
a matter of the first importance that the pitch should be depressed, 
whether the standard adopted be the ‘Diapason normal’ or any 
other. 

The outlook on the whole question is unfortunately not very 
assuring. It is likely enough that the example of the Philharmonic 
Society will, as was remarked at the outset, be widely followed ; but 
unless a uniform pitch is to be universally adopted, there must 
inevitably be great confusion throughout the country. It is of 
extreme importance that there should be no hesitation or uncertainty 
in the matter, and any scheme that is meant to apply—as it ought 
to apply—generally should be carefully considered by a committee 
of experts. Whatever is done should be done with as near an 
approach to official authority as the nature of the case allows. This 
end could probably be arrived at, as has been suggested, if the 
Philharmonic Society would take the lead in obtaining the following 
things:—(1) A definition from the military authorities of their 
standard of pitch of a more scientific character than the existing 
wording of the Queen’s regulations ; (2) The agreement of the lead- 
ing musical academies and institutions to take joint action with the 
Philharmonic Society ; (3) The establishment in the metropolis, and 
in local centres, of large tuning-forks or other standards of pitch, 
approved and certified by a board or committee of experts. This, 
leaving aside the question of cost, would probably prove effectual. 


In any case, the present condition of matters ought to take speedy 
end; it is most deplorable, and a disgrace to the musical pretensions 
of the country. 


J. Curnprrr Happen. 
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ART CONNOISSEURSHIP IN ENGLAND 


MUTATION OR DECLINE? 


‘Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis,’ 


TrRITE and worn out as it is, this old adage furnishes an apt text for a 
discourse on this subject, for the question is perhaps of rapid, restless 
change rather than radical decline. Whether this country is holding 
its place amongst the nations in the world of connoisseurship, is the 
matter uppermost in the writer's mind. Perhaps the seeing of 
things through old spectacles may have somewhat warped his judg- 
ment, but it certainly seems to him, after full half a century’s 
intimate acquaintance with the doings of this special world, that 
there has been in many respects unquestionable retrogression. Thus, 
in lines and specialities not a few, other countries have appropriated 
the bases of old-established English taste and art culture, and left us 
with a diminishing heritage, the relative poverty of which, neverthe- 
less, we are as yet unconscious of. A retrospect of some fifty years, 
then, is the matter in hand ; let us consider where this puts us back 
—to the middle of the forties! What a vista! The quickest pace 
the world ever saw then set in, literally railway pace: perhaps it is 
the pace which has killed, if indeed killing be in question. 

It was the diligence and the vettwrino carriage, not the railway, 
which took the writer of this article on his first travel to the great 
continental art shrines. His education in art and connoisseurship 
was begun, if not completely formed, in the old school, under the old 
influences—his first worship of the old-established idols—and how 
beautiful and wonderful it all was! What a glorious faith there was 
in the old gods, Venus and Apollo, Greek marbles, vases and gems, 
onyx and sardonyx, Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, Titian, Rubens, 
and Rembrandt, Diirer and Mare Antonio! Surely this was better than 
the strange quaintness of newly-found Japan or Egyptian gods and 
scarabs, than hideous Blakes and Rowlandsons, than pots and pans and 
maudlin Bartolozzis and coloured prints. Not that the writer was 
a ‘milordo’ on the grand tour, with hereditary taste and means to 
indulge it, but an artist on his ‘ Wanderjahre,’ with an open mind 
and eager eyes ; with a reverence for art, scorning all other worldly 
things; art, and it alone, the one absorbing passion of his opening 
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life; wealth or poverty nothing—not to be measured or cared about. 
Meczenas, the traveller, had not this wild bird-like liberty of mind, 
this rapturous enlightenment, but he perchance caught some little 
reflex of its spirit, and often kept and treasured it up at home amidst 
ancestral trees or his picture-lined walls in town. 

Art connoisseurship in those days was still essentially an aristocratic 
appanage ; it has since become the affair of all the world, infinitely 
greater in volume and variety, but it has lost something of its sacred- 
ness and dignity, unreal, ideal qualities it may be, but none the less 
noble and elevating. Connoisseurship and the collecting mania 
has heretofore implied the possession of wealth, and still more the 
free power of disbursement and disposition of that wealth, and so the 
race has hitherto mainly consisted of the unfettered bachelors and the 
childless men, people without binding social ties and responsibilities, 
whose lives otherwise might indeed often have been a burthen to 
them. Such men were Lord Arundel, Horace Walpole, Sir Andrew 
Fountaine, John Barnard, Cosway, Beckford, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Dr. Wellesley, Sackville Bale, and Alexander Barker. Honour to 
such men nevertheless; whatever their means, motives and oppor- 
tunities, the class was a high and laudable one in the social economy, 
ministered unto by honourable and: enlightened professional pur- 
veyors or sordid mongers as the case might be, inevitably by both 
classes. But these men of past generations, it cannot, I think, be 
denied, kept up on the whole a higher standard of knowledge and 
appreciation amongst both amateurs and professional art dealers than 
at present prevails amongst us. Even in our own early days leading 
professional dealers were men of learning, infinite experience in their 
specialities, and highly cultivated taste, whose teaching rich young 
men sought and accepted with respect, and with whom their seniors 
in the pursuit associated with untiring pleasure and satisfaction. 
Where are now the Woodburns, Smiths, Buchanans, Farrers, John 
Webbs, or Domini Colnaghis of half acenturyago? Patrons and pur- 
veyors alike of the old type are indeed almost an extinct race. To 
the modern dealer very often ignorance is an advantage, too much 
acquired knowledge, and experience a snare. No wonder, then, that 
art dealing has fallen mainly into the hands of Abrabam’s posterity, 
by whom, and rightly from the mere commercial point of view, all 
works of art are ‘ goods’ preordained to be bought and sold for profit 
only. No wonder that such purveyors should have formed a race of 
patrons to whom the merit of a work of art is mainly measured by 
the price it will bring in Bond Street or at Christie’s. 

The rule of this new connoisseurship, then, is of brutal simplicity, 
but its movements, ever fluctuating with Stock Exchange uncertainty, 
are nevertheless most complex and difficult to follow. Needless to 
say the ends and objects are often incomprehensible and nearly always 
repugnant to the true art lover. Not that all this active, capricious 
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movement is in itself objectionable; it is at least a sign of life, but it 
is not art connoisseurship, not per se admirable and elevating. 

We live, in fact, in an age of ‘ booms’ in this as in other occupa- 
tions, of ‘rings’ and ‘knocks out,’ when the idol of to-day may be 
ruthlessly spurned under foot on the morrow on the least sign of 
waning adoration. 

Look out, then, ye mad worshippers of your own created deities. 
Romney perchance will not rule the picture world for ever ; nor Corot, 
nor every dubious Frank Hals ; nor may blue china reign to the end 
of things supreme in bric-a-brac. 

Doubtless the world at large, 7.e. the collective sense and innate 
good taste of mankind, will in the long run put things right again. 
There will always be independent art-inspired individuals to counter- 
poise the vagaries of fashion, and to rebel against the thraldom of 
mere commercialism. Modern tendencies, moreover, run in more 
world-wide channels than heretofore. The European communities are 
being in our time run together and fused more or less into one com- 
monwealth, in art, literature, and science, and so local aberrations have 
every day less chance of perverse endurance. 

At present the three great communities England, France, and 
Germany alone, are the active movers in the field of art connoisseur- 
ship, whilst Italy and Spain, once the supreme foci, worn out and 
exhausted, have become fitful and feeble purveyors only to their more 
wealthy and vigorous successors indominion. Great and fast-growing 
America, it is true, is already looming in the future, but the New 
World can scarcely as yet be said to have put ina serious appearance in 
this branch of activity. In which of the former countries, then, at the 
present moment does the healthiest and most active spirit of art 
connoisseurship prevail? Ifthe question had been asked fifty years 
ago it would have been difficult to decide whether the palm should 
have been awarded to England or to France. To-day both have 
been in great measure distanced in the field. Germany now seems to 
give the most obvious signs of the revival of good taste and of rebellion 
against the blind and sordid system of the day. We are, I think, on 
the whole less decadent than the French, but Germany is unquestion- 
ably more keenly alive and interested in the highest walks, and, taking 
advantage of our supineness, is robbing us of the very springs and 
bases of connoisseurship, the noble art treasures which our fathers 
and grandfathers endowed us with, whilst we waste our money on 
second-rate curiosities only, or worthless trash. 

The continuance of a high level of connoisseurship in any country 
evidently in great measure depends on the continued possession of 
national wealth of art treasure previously acquired, for if the public 
types and standards of excellence are withdrawn the very founts of 
inspiration will be dried up. Time was, and not long ago, when in 
continental countries metropolitan museums and art galleries, which 
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sovereigns and princes had slowly got together, were almost the only art 
gatherings of permanent endurance within their boundaries, and wher 
everything of value in art gravitated to England. There, although 
on the other hand, there were no public galleries on a level with 
the great regal gatherings aforesaid, there were hundreds of rich 
private collections scattered all over the land, the sum of whose 
possessions was vastly greater. All this, however, is now changing; 
our private collections are every day being sent to the sale room, or 
depleted of their choicest gems, which too often are being taken back 
to the countries from whence they came to us. It is scarcely more 
than a generation ago since this turn of the tide took place, and it 
runs every day more swiftly. Can we do nothing to arrest it ? 

We cannot, it is true, lay an embargo on the exportation of works 
of art, as Italy has lately done; but it is at least a case for increased 
national effort in the founding and endowment of public collections 
all over the land. Whilst, however, we are but thinking about and 
discussing this question we are letting slip through our fingers the 
treasures, which alone can render such establishments of real vaiue. 
Increased and better directed national and municipal effort is, ther, 
wanted in this field. It is no part of the writer's plan to deplore or 
decry natural commercial movement.in the art world. The highest 
art treasures are fated to be bought and sold and interchanged 
betwixt one country and another now far more frequently than in 
former times, and progressive rise in value, often by astonishing leaps 
and bounds, is the natural result. The paramount world-renowned 
treasures of art are, however, inevitably from time to time withdrawn 
from the fluctuating field, when some great masterpiece finally 
makes its way to the National Gallery, to Berlin, or to the Louvre. 
Messrs, Christie or the Rue Drouot then know it no more. It has 
entered a high heaven of rest. Clearly, however, for English 
connoisseurship it is very essential that this art Elysium should 
be under our own skies. Unquestionably to a considerable extent 
the action of public museums has had an appreciable effect in 
narrowing the field of action of the individual connoisseur, appre~ 
ciably so in more than one section, whilst prices have greatly 
advanced in consequence. 

The recent acquisition of the Malcolm collection of ancient draw- 
ings by the British Museum is an instance in point. It would now 
be quite impossible, even with the most unbounded means, for any 
private collector to get together again so supreme a gathering. Thix 
admirable possession, accessible now to all the world, ought neverthe- 
less to stimulate research for the widely scattered hidden treasures of 
this kind, which still lurk unrecognised and unknown in a thousai d 
obscure nooks and repositories, 

The infinite charm of research and eager acquisition will, indeed, 
perhaps gain in intensity as the field becomes narrower; to even the 
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most gifted and dispassionate connoisseur the research becomes a 
chase, investing the pursuit with keenest delight. Here I cannot help 
alluding to that potent ally of connoisseurship, born of modern science 
in these later times—photography. This wonderful process has, in 
fact, opened out new fields, in which even the most limited ‘ resources’ 
suffice for the virtual acquisition of the greatest masterpieces of the 
world. It has multiplied indefinitely the means of knowledge, and 
infinitely increased the sum of true enjoyment. In this very section 
of ancient drawings, as an instance in point, photographs are now 
produced with such a perfection of verisimilitude, that it is often hard 
to distinguish the copy from the original work. The poorest student 
may thus acquire for a few shillings even, perfect facsimiles of the most 
admirable studies and sketches of Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, or Leo. 
nardo, whilst every school of art and local museum might virtually 
become possessed of the entire Malcolm collection at less than the cost 
of a single original specimen. With this potent helper true con- 
noisseurship ought to gain fresh life and a vastly wider diffusion than 
heretofore. Nor will this popular diffusion lessen the value and 
prestige of the venerable originals ; rather in the end will it greatly 
augment it, by rendering them more widely known and appreciated : 
for there is an instinctive and unreasoning reverence in the human 
mind for the actual handiwork of a great genius, akin, perhaps, to relic 
worship ; weakness it may be, but from which no generous nature 
is exempt. 

In all but colour, moreover, pictures are now rendered in photo- 
graphy with wonderful fidelity and success, and the facility with which 
now by this means widely separated work of great masters can be 
virtually brought together for study and comparison, ought to, and in 
the end cettainly will, bring about infinitely more exact and intimate 
knowledge of the facts of individual authorship and of the history and 
inter-relations of schools of art, than was in former times possible of 
acquisition even by the most acute and widely travelled student. 
There is, however, perhaps, some danger lest pedantry rather than the 
higher appreciation of intuitive good taste should be the most obvious 
result of the opening of this wider field, but the sum of human 
enjoyment will in any case be infallibly increased. 

Pictures, drawings, and engravings, antique sculpture, and 
engraved gems formed the sum and substance of the connoisseur’s 
and collector's objective in England during two centuries or thereabouts 
down to a generation or so ago, It is comparatively but a brief 
period, coincident with the expansion of the wealth and power of the 
country, and one of its natural results. Charles the First, Arundel, 
and Buckingham were the first real collectors in England, but a 
great frost cut down the budding plant. The Puritan revolution 
put back the art movement for nearly half a century. Had Charles 
the First’s art gatherings remained with us and been rendered 
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accessible to the public, as similar gatherings were, even then, in 
Continental countries, it is not improbable that England might 
contemporaneously have developed an art movement as fertile and 
original as that of Holland. As it was, almost another century of 
incubation elapsed before the advent of the brilliant era, ushered in 
by Wilson, Gainsborough, and Sir Joshua. We are now, in fact, only 
after a still longer interval, beginning to realise that the English 
school has its cycle of ‘ old’ masters, 

By the time, however, that these luminaries had appeared amongst 
us reverence for the ‘old’ or ‘great’ masters—for the terms are 
virtually synonymous—of preceding centuries, and of all schools, had 
become firmly rooted as a branch of national culture. 

As in literature and poetry, even in the land of Shakespeare, 
ancient Greece and Rome reigned supreme a century ago, so ‘ high 
art’ crystallised itself around the newly unearthed sculptures of 
classical antiquity and the pictorial art of Italy, which these works 
had mainly inspired. 

The classically educated nobles and gentry of England were, 
almost down to our own time, the wealthiest and, for works of art, the 
most freely money-spending class; but in later days this has been 
radically changed, and the current tone and objectives of art-collect- 
ing with it. 

In the realm of painting we have of late years, for instance, 
gradually witnessed the almost complete supersession of Italian 
sixteenth and seventeenth century art by the once comparatively 
unconsidered Dutchmen. Annibale Carracci, Guido, (Guercino, 
Salvator Rosa, and even Claude and Poussin—a single Rembrandt or 
Franz Hals would now buy up a whole gallery of these dethroned 
deities. Fashion, ever running to extremes, is doubtless greatly 
accountable for the sudden and excessive mutations of appreciation 
in art-collecting matters in these latter days, though perhaps even 
more so the calculating wiles and efforts of the professional art 
purveyor. 

Few indeed, and of occurrence far between, are the cases of 
instinctive good taste in alliance with knowledge, which render the 
individual collector independent of the temporary crazes and 
accidentally adopted specialities of the day. This inborn catholic 
good taste is one of the rarest of all gifts. It may subsist without 
knowledge, but, on the other hand, it may be cultivated and refined, 
gaining in justness and liberty of appreciation by every added 
increment of knowledge. Strangely enough, nevertheless, an even 
passionate devotion to art pursuits may exist in natures to which all 
inspiration has been utterly denied. It is possible, then, to become 
infinitely learned in this field whilst practically disregardless or dead 
to its essential reason of being. 

At present superabundance of art. learning is not a condition of 
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things especially prevailing in this country; in this respect we 
are unquestionably in the rear of our Continental neighbours, 
Plodding, industrious, and specialising Germany has, in fact, during 
the last generation become the recognised home of art history and 
criticism. The supply of knowledge in this special field has, indeed, 
outstripped the demand in the fatherland, and the German art doctor 
has already been driven to fields and pastures new. It would be an 
ill return and an unmerited discouragement to an intelligent and 
pre-eminently industrious class, to decry useful work, which we are 
ourselves unable or too indifferent to undertake, and from which we 
undoubtedly derive benefit; still it may be permitted to remark 
that German art connoisseurship too often degenerates into mere 
unenlivening pedantry. As a rule the English connoisseur of former 
times was not one of these over-learned persons ; his art biographies, 
dictionaries, and special monographs were, as now, mainly compiled 
for him by the industrious foreigner. English art connoisseurs and 
collectors of the old race had, in fact, little to do with books. Pictures, 
statues, engravings, and gems; such works spoke for themselves, 
things beautiful to be appreciated and enjoyed for their intrinsic 
excellence alone. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s admirable discourses, as far 
as they went, were the reflex of a healthier and more liberal, if less 
laborious culture than that of the modern art archivist or travelling 
archeologist. Our fathers worshipped at the shrine itself; their 
deities, Raffaelle, Titian or Rembrandt, as the case might be, were 
incarnate in their immortal works ; the men lived in them, and it was 
of little concern as to what particular obscure locality gave them 
birth, what the social status of their progenitors might have been. 
Raffaelle’s uncles or Rembrandt’s wife’s relations were not of the 
elect, and there seemed no reason why they should be remembered. 
The echoes of a furious international art war have scarcely yet died 
away—ltaly pitted against Germany—the grave questions at issue 
being little more than the exact shapes of the lobes of the ears and 
the length of the fingers of Ghirlandaio’s, Pinturicchio’s, or Lorenzo 
Costa’s saints and Madonnas. It is, however, needless to dwell on this 
confusion of the essence with the mere husk of things; it has been 
and will be done to the end of time by the dull sciolists of the world. 

The French Revolution and the cycle of the great Napoleonic wars, 
which ushered in the dawn of the present century, virtually put an 
end for a time to connoisseurship on the Continent, but these 
tremendous forces told from the very beginning for England. The 
Orleans collection, next to the art gatherings of the Crown in the 
Louvre the most important French gathering of pictures, came to us 
during the first throes of the great upheaval, and to this day no 
private collection of anything like the same importance has been 
found in France ; its expropriation alone was, in fact, a national loss 
to that country, which has never since been remedied. Napoleon, it 
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is true, carried off the principal art treasures of almost every Continental 
country, and for a time the Louvre became the unique and paramount 
collection ofthe world. It was, however, but a transient glory, brought 
to an end with the fall of the plunderer. The French noblesse, with 
whom connoisseurship had been an hereditary instinct, had been 
guillotined, expatriated, or utterly impoverished, and the new aristo- 
crats were mainly rough uncultured men of the sword, they and their 
hordes alike, smiters, plunderers, and destroyers, as in Spain cutting 
out precious canvases with their swords, and carrying them off rolled 
up in baggage waggons, or breaking up and melting down wonderful 
masterpieces of the goldsmith’s art. It was Alaric and his hordes over 
again. During all this Continental turmoil, however, an infinity of art 
treasures gravitated to this country, as to a haven of safety and the 
only open and profitable market for such commodities, and for a couple 
of generations there was literally no return current. Art treasures 
brought to England were forthwith quickly absorbed and distributed ; 
they sunk out of sight, unrecorded, in a thousand country houses, often 
in the remotest nooks of the empire, where even yet lurk unknown 
precious and wonderful hoards. The Continent, it is true, was a sealed 
book to English travellers for a generation or more ; the grand tour 
was a thing of the past, and no Englishman could set foot in the 
Louvre, the Sistine Chapel, or St. Mark’s. Our national field of 
appreciation was thus somewhat narrowed ; we knew little or nothing, 
for instance, of great monumental works in situ, of frescoes, or Renais- 
sance sculpture ; things portable were alone within our cognisance. 
The field of acquisition was thus a limited one, confined mainly to 
certain classes of objects, which at the time of the cataclysm had 
been mainly in vogue. 

Infinite treasures, on the other hand, which in our own time have 
become priceless cynosures, but then valueless in the country of their 
production, were left to moulder and decay unheeded, or mutilated 
and dismantled for the mere value of their materials. The cold pseuso- 
classicism of the Revolution and the Empire despised medievalism 
in all its forms. ‘Gothic’ was a recognised term of reproach, and 
the glorious renaissance of art entirely unrecognised. 

During this age French provincial coppersmiths beat out the 
enamel from countless shrines and reliquaries for the mere metal which 
formed their groundwork ; masterpieces of Cellini or Juan de Arphe 
went straight to the melting-pot, and exquisite majolica plates and 
vases were in daily use in rough mountain villages, or broken up by 
children. Even down almost to our own time a barbarous survival 
from this evil age pertained in our own country. The tax on 
wrought plate, levied until quite recently at the English custom houses, 
was, in fact, for a century or more a frequent cause of the destruction 
of a vast mass of fine works of art, gold and silver ; for when broken up 
or defaced such works passed untaxed as bullion only. Numberless 
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finely wrought vessels of the highest art value, mainly the treasures 
of the decaying nobility of Spain and Portugal, have been, in fact, lost 
to the world in this way. The effects of our national isolation at this 
time may even yet be traced in our particular art productions. The 
taste for antique sculpture, Greek vases and gems, which had been 
largely developed in the preceding century, was checked, and indeed 
brought to an end, so far as the supply of fresh material was con- 
cerned, and it has never since revived to any extent in England, 
unless indeed, the recent passion for ‘Tanagra’ terra-cottas and 
Greek and Egyptian excavations is to be taken as a symptom of 
revulsion. Before the sealing of the Continent to English travellers 
Rome was the head-quarters of a small colony of English dealers and 
experts, by whom every fragment of antique sculpture which the 
classic soil yielded again was bought up and promptly transformed 
by the most skilful and deceptive ‘ restoration.’ New heads, arms, 
legs, noses, and ears were fitted with wonderful skill and verisimili- 
tude by a small army of working sculptors, in the pay of the dealers 
aforesaid ; and it must be said that if archeological truth too often 
suffered by these processes, the results, from the point of view of the 
uncritical art amateur, were often very admirable. These Italian 
restorers of the last century were, in fact, highly trained and most 
competent artists. The Roman gem engravers of the time, more- 
over, found ample employment in the reproduction of fine antique 
types, and the production of modern antiques, to be palmed off on 
the unwary. This country, in fact, in the last century was the 
chief patron and supporter of the glyptic art, and a succession of 
excellent English professors arose in London, several of whom were 
amongst the most considered members of the Royal Academy. The 
great war then starved out this art, when the Vatican galleries and 
the Florence tribune, with the supremest types of art worship, the 
Laocoon, the Venus, and the Apollo Belvedere, were no longer acces- 
sible. So rapidly, indeed, had this taste for antique art declined in 
England that when Lord Elgin brought home the Parthenon marbles 
there was but a languid interest taken in these immortal works, 
although a generation earlier would have hailed them with infinite 
zest and acclamation. 

At present even, the students, connoisseurs and collectors of antique 
works of art form a very limited class in England. The busts and 
statues collected by our great-grandfathers are often a drug in the 
market, whilst exquisite antique cameos and intaglios, the special 
pride and delight of past generations, purchased originally for princely 
sums, have often, in the mutations of things out of fashion, found 
their way to the pawnbrokers and small dealers, to be rediscovered 
and picked up again by the fortunate collectors of this degenerate 
age, often for little more than the value of their gold settings. It 
must be admitted, then, that the title of this article is justifiable in 
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regard to this special class of art, and that there has been a distinct 
and most regrettable decline of connoisseurship in England in this 
branch, as in the category of drawings by the old masters. Never- 
theless antique gems lend themselves in the easiest and most obvious 
manner to mechanical reproduction. Plaster casts and sulphur 
impressions, to be procured for the most trifling outlay, as in the case 
of photographs from drawings and pictures, would suffice for the most 
complete study and enjoyment of these fascinating works. It is to 
be desired that the directors and curators of public collections of these 
treasures should, both here and abroad, take more active measures 
for bringing their hoards to the ait-loving public of the world, by 
means of well-chosen and cheap issues of collections of casts and 
impressions. 

It is, perhaps, rather digressing from my subject, but I cannot 
help noting the prevailing apathy of professional artists as a class, 
and especially in this country, in respect to precedent art. Artists, it 
is true, are too often impecunious strugglers, but even the humblest 
means, as we have seen, would now suffice for the endowment of the 
studio with the most perfect reproductions of the most precious art 
treasures of the world, Artists, however, are too apt to underrate the 
value of the study of continuity in art, a matter nevertheless which 
even the most active and powerful original genius cannot without loss 
dispense with. 

Ignorance of all but contemporary art, perhaps even of every 
manifestation outside the limited practice of the individual worker, is, 
in fact, too often the rule of the modern studio, but without learning 
there can be no beneficial continuity and but little real progress. It 
is not too much to say that there are hundreds of professional artists 
in this country, who have never in their lives given other than a 
passing apathetic glance at a Greek gem, a drawing by Raffaelle or 
Albert Diirer, or a bronze by Donatello or Sperandio. Modern artists 
may despise the ‘old masters’ if they please; but have they sur- 
passed them? More likely are they to fall into feeble phases of 
unconscious emulation, ‘ isms’ pre-Raffaellite or other, charming only 
to those who have never drunk more deeply at the source. Most cer- 
tainly these ‘old masters’ did not evolve their immortal productions 
from their inner consciousness alone; nor can their successors do so. 
Your unlearned artist, in fact, sees through a dim and hazy medium ; 
he takes on trust that which he should imbibe at the fountain head. 
Far more likely is it that the unlearned artist of the present day will 
become the slavish follower of some contemporary luminary, if his 
inspiration is to be prompted by the light of his own day only. When, 
however, the gifted professional artist enters the field of connoisseur- 
ship with the eager earnestness which infallibly grows upon the born 
collector, he reigns supreme. He alone can understand and estimate 
in the fullest measure the infinitely subtle and difficult means and 
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methods by which the admirable inspirations of the greatest artists 
have been made manifest to the world. He, in a word, must experi- 
ence the greatest and truest enjoyment, and be able to form the 
jastest estimate of the true value of the magnum opus, be it a pic- 
ture, a statue, a metal chasing, or a painted vase. To him art is one, 
be it that of the painter, the sculptor, the goldsmith, or the potter. 
Needless to say that this cardinal truth and justness of appreciation, 
this impartial estimation of innate value, is the central fact and soul 
ef true connoisseurship, never to be lost sight of. It is this which 
singles out and distinguishes the frivolous collector or the mere dealer, 
to whom rarity or money value are of more moment than intrinsic 
excellence. 

It will be interesting to consider somewhat further the results 
of the closing of the Continent to English travellers during the 
great turmoil, actually during nearly an entire generation. The 
influx of works of art from the war-stricken countries to England 
went on all the time to a certain extent, though, of course, it 
was as nothing to the flood of art treasures poured in when peace 
with opened communications afforded an unrestricted and eager 
market to the impoverished Continentals. The unrivalled gather- 
ings of fine French furniture, Sévres china, and bronzes of the 
English Crown at Windsor and Buckingham Palace were almosi 
entirely acquired by King George the Fourth, when Prince Regent, 
and mainly during the war, a French chef de cuisine in his service 
being his chief purveyor. This man put himself in communication 
with the noble emigrants who had found refuge in this country, and 
by their help negotiated the sale and transmission to this country of 
the fine works which still remained in the chateaux and Parisian 
hétels of the old noblesse, or which had been secreted during the 
Revolution. An English frigate stationed at the Channel Islands was 
the immediate depot for these treasures, to which they were taken by 
smugglers or fishermen from the nearest Norman or Breton ports. 
English connoisseurs and art patrons then, to a certain extent, were 
able to keep in touch, though only in very limited and restricted 
measure, with things Continental. But art-producers had no such 
facilities ; tothem the Continent and allits monuments were a sealed 
book. The ultimate result, as regards English art, was not, however, 
altogether unsatisfactory. If it narrowed and restricted its scope 
in many directions, it was, on the other hand, in great measure the 
eause of development of that original natural bias, which in pictorial 
art created a distinctive modern English school, which the world at 
large is now beginning to comprehend and appreciate. Portraiture 
and landscape painting had become in the preceding century dis- 
tinctive English specialities. Reynolds and Gainsborough had indeed 
carried the former art to a level at which it could not be maintained, 
but it was reserved for Turner to achieve an equally unrivalled pre- 
eminence in landscape. Whether Reynolds and Gainsborough are to 
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be measured as the equals or superiors of Titian, Vandyck, Rembrandt, 
or Velasquez may be a moot point, but certainly they had no rivals in 
other countries in their own day, and their equals have not appeared 
either here or elsewhere since. 

Perhaps in even greater measure can this be said of landscape art. 
The glory of Claude was immeasurably eclipsed by Turner, whilst 
Ruysdael and Hobbema paled in the presence of Constable. An 
entirely new, original, and most admirable art—water-colour painting 
—was literally invented in this tranquil land, smiling amidst sun and 
showers, the fair, tree-bedecked, green-carpeted fields, the sedgy 
streams, water rills, and cottages : every nook and corner replete with 
pictures of idyllic beauty, calm and untroubled at the very time that 
the ravage and waste of war defaced all neighbouring lands. 

It was fortunate—certainly so from this point of view—that we 
were thus thrown back upon ourselves ; otherwise perhaps the world 
might never have had its De Wints and Cotmans, its Boningtons and 
Coxes. Other arts, however, fell to the lowest point in England during 
this age of evolution. Architecture and ornamentation in general 
sank to a lower ebb than ever before. Houses, churches, and other 
public buildings and their furniture and appurtenances, wood-carving, 
metal work, pottery, and textiles,“ in all alike reigned an utter 
poverty of style; in short, the stamp of commonplace meanness and 
universal ugliness was on everything. The beautiful old carved mirror 
and picture frames of Chippendale and Sheraton were things of the 
past, and replaced by hideous moulded ‘compo’ enormities. It is 
astonishing, indeed, that so great a genius as Turner should have 
placed his exquisitely refined productions in the unspeakably mean 
and tasteless frames, which, nevertheless, he seems himself to have 
provided for them ; the very fact even that his unique attempt at 
ornamental design—the frontispiece to the Liber—is in part a repro- 
duction of one of these ugly borderings, is a patent fact in illustration 
of the utter degradation of industrial ornamentation of the day. 

Times, however, change ; and it must be admitted as a hopeful 
fact, that there has been at least a partial emergence in our own day 
from the low status previously indicated. Our houses, public build- 
ings, furniture, and many of the appliances of life have, especially 
in quite recent years, shown marked indications of a revival of taste. 
Art teaching, of which assuredly there has been no lack of late, seems 
at last to bear something like adequate fruit. There is, however, 
danger lest the feverish hurry of modern life, with its ever restless 
craving for novelty, should render the comparatively slow evolution 
of real excellence in art less frequent, and its value when produced 
less evident. As regards the higher walks of art connoisseurship, 
the writer, moreover, cannot but repeat that it seems doubtful 
whether, amidst the much greater show of occupation in this country 
in the present generation, any real advance has been made. 

J. C. Ropinson, 
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AUTHOR, AGENT, AND PUBLISHER 


BY ONE OF ‘THE TRADE’ 


WE know of no fiercer attack on any body of men in recent times 
than that being made just now by the Council of the Authors’ Society 
on publishers. The unlimited abuse and accusations now being 
hurled at the heads of the unfortunate members of ‘the trade’ are 
indeed appalling. It must be galling to the attackers that their 
enemies have pursued the even tenor of their way so far without 
deigning to give their opposers the satisfaction of a reply. The 
charges, however, are becoming so violent and so continuous, 
that it will soon be necessary for publishers to take up the matter 
seriously. 

The Authors’ Society was founded only a few years ago, and be- 
came an immediate success. The idea of being able for a small sum 
per annum to put a few initials after their names, and obtain a sort of 
license to call themselves authors, tickled many hundreds of amateurs, 
and subscriptions from all parts of the country flowed in freely. 
The promoters, equal to the emergency of being taken seriously, 
banded themselves together, forming a council, of which some of the 
members have actually had manuscripts published. Very soon the 
society found out that all publishers were extortioners ; and, to illus- 
trate their discovery, produced a pleasant little romance entitled Cost 
of Production. The agreements of some favourite authors were exa- 
mined, and the royalties on their works were, with the assistance of 
the agent, run up from twelve and a half and fifteen per cent. to 
twenty and twenty-five per cent. The publishers, finding it necessary 
to have one or two of the ‘last boomed’ to decorate their lists, sub- 
mit for the sake of advertisement to this, but they run the ‘ great 
one’s’ books at a loss. Mark the impending result, however. The 
commonplace member of the Society who has been accustomed to 
get a decent price for his book will soon have to be docked of a 
considerable portion of it by the publisher, to enable him to meet 
the ‘unbridled greediness’ of the popular man, and to help the 
Council to break a fresh royalty record with their latest favourite. 

The mediocre writer cannot dictate his terms, and indeed is, as a 
rule, only too glad to accept what the publisher offers him. The 
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heads of the Council do a grave wrong to their poorer brethren in 
planning these ever-extending royalties, and it is high time the 
matter were taken out of their hands and adjusted on a fairer basis. 
It will be much less demoralising, too, for the authors who command 
large sales. It is common knowledge to all readers of fiction that 
several of our popular writers, who have recently been logrolled into 
popularity and who were unknown to the public three or four years 
ago, have already written themselves dry. The good old time when 
a novel a year was considered fairly rapid production is now gone, 
and the hunger for money makes a writer, as soon as he strikes a 
new vein, work it for all it is worth—a commendable proceeding ina 
tradesman, but one showing a lack of dignity in a man of letters. 
The instant a hit is made, all the old stories which have been declined 
(probably very deservedly) by editors and publishers are brought from 
the lumber room and exchanged for cheques which would have made 
Dickens, Thackeray, and even Sir Walter Scott open their eyes. Not 
only is this the case with his present and past work, but his future is 
mortgaged for years to come for books of which the author has not 
even a title, these being known in the agreement as, say, ‘ the Sep- 
tember 1905—92,000 word story.’ 

This wretched system emasculates the man who has made a name 
by giving him too much money and too little time, and disheartens 
the man without a name by not giving hima living wage for his work. 
There has always been sufficient competition amongst publishers to 
keep authors’ remunerations up to a fair standard, and the shriekings 
of the Society in this cause are unnecessary ; indeed, it is curious to 
note that, in spite ofall their efforts, they have not succeeded in forcing 
the percentage up to that given by the publishers of their own free will 
to George Eliot for some of her works, although this, of eourse, was in 
the three-volume novel days. The Society has utterly destroyed the 
old friendship between authors and publishers which was so pleasant 
in the days of the first and second Murrays. It has introduced that 
parasite, the ‘literary agent,’ who has the Society’s especial blessing ; 
and it is becoming an uncommon thing now for the author ever to have 
met the publisher of his book, that is, when the man is big enough 
to have been taken under the wings of the Society and the agent. 
Those meetings and friendships which up to the founding of the Society 
were so beneficial to the author, giving him in a friendly talk the 
guidance and help which many years of publishing bring, and keeping 
him in touch with the practical part of the trade, are now quite 
abolished, so far as the ‘popular’ author is concerned. They were 
pleasant to the publisher, giving him as they did a personal sympathy 
and interest in the book, and a friendship with.the writer. For these 
meetings have now been substituted typed agreements from the 
agent. 

Fortunately there are yet some left connected with literature who 
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are glad to have the advice and counsel the publisher is always glad to 
give, and it is well for the honour of the profession of letters 
that it is not left wholly to the self-advertising gentlemen who are 
continually airing their opinions in the daily press, It may surprise 
them to learn that there are yet authors who take more than a 
commercial interest in their work. 

It is curious to note that in the many lucubrations which issue from 
the Society their minds carry no further than ‘Fiction.’ To judge 
from their outbursts one would think there were no such things as 
History, Travel, Theology, Philosophy, and Science, for the six- 
shilling novel seems the limit of their horizon. In their haste to 
denounce the publishers, they forget that literature is indebted 
to that body of men and not to authors for the planning of such 
works as the Dictionary of National Biography, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and the numerous ‘ libraries’ and ‘ series’ which may be 
found in every public library. Members of the Council might have 
to confess, too, that had not some exceedingly speculative expedi- 
tions been generously and ably financed by publishers, there would 
have been several important works of science and travel less in last 
year’s publishing lists. 

The agent is an unpleasant excrescence on literature, and one who 
is doing it incalculable harm. He is of recent growth ; indeed, he was 
almost unknown five years ago. His is a cheap and easy business, 
all the stock required being unbounded impudence, pen, ink, and paper, 
and a small office. He sits in his room and scans the literary papers 
eagerly, and when he sees anew book run into its second or third edition 
he immediately devotes his attention to the author thereof. 

The publisher has perhaps discovered that author after weary 
search through many hundreds of manuscripts. He has noted that 
the man is promising, and, having asked him round to his office, 
makes him an offer of forty or fifty pounds on account of a ten per 
cent. royalty—an offer which the author eagerly accepts. The 
publisher determines that the book and the man are worth some 
advertising and resolves to spend two orthree hundred pounds on them. 
By dint of ‘ paragraphing ’ in the public press, constant advertising in 
all the publishers’ columns, and oft-repeated pressure, both by post 
and by travellers, of a thousand or two booksellers throughout the 
kingdom, with whom he has communications, he manages to dispose 
of, say, a couple of thousand copies, but the book shows a loss 
to him, because of the heavy travelling and advertising expenses. 
He fondly hopes, therefore, that a new book by the same author may 
bring him ‘level on the deal.’ This is the advantageous moment 
for the agent to step in. He writes to the author, saying he 
can get him an extra five or seven and a half per cent. royalty. He 
has no more idea than the man in the moon what publisher will give 
this, but he is aware that he has only to take the manuscript to any 
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young firm which is anxious to have a name that has been well 
advertised on their list, to get the necessary promise at once. The 
author in nine cases out of ten bites. The young firm publish the 
work, but owing to their having insufficient experience and trade 
connection it falls flat, and the result is a loss to both author and 
publisher. We have no hesitation in saying that this is a sample of 
dozens of cases which have occurred during the last two or three 
years. When an author has really a touch of genius in him the 
case is often quite pitiable. If his manuscripts (in spite of being 
hawked about to all and sundry by the agent) sell on publication, the 
agent measures his victim up, and proposes a little plan for their 
mutual advantage. Experience has taught the middleman that the 
taste in fiction is variable. So, having received the author's consent, 
he sets forth round the trade and makes contracts for stories for the 
unfortunate man well into the next century. He then goes round 
magazine editors and repeats the operation. At the end of this 
business the author finds himself turned into a fiction mill with 
contracts staring him in the eyes for three or four novels a year, for 
the next, say, five years. He thinks nervously of the book that 
brought him before the public, and which took him the ten best years 
of his life to write, but, with the terror of the law in his eyes, he sits 
down and produces—well, some of the later volumes of a well-known 
clique will illustrate our meaning. This is what the agent does for 
literature, and he is the man the society of authors extols. It is 
indeed sad to see writers of genius, who, had they been allowed their 
own time, could have produced works which would have delighted 
posterity, writing themselves to rags to keep their contracts. The 
mere fact of being bound down to produce so much work in so much 
time has been on several occasions sufficient to utterly wreck the 
nerves of sensitive writers, and some publishers have on their files 
at present shockingly pathetic letters from literary men, imploring 
for freedom from contracts which the agent has made for them. 
They know too well that, if they sued for this through their agent, 
an immediate action for breach of contract would be the answer. 
The demoralising effect which this middleman has upon authors 
may be better understood, when it is known to what depth of literary 
indecency the agent can bring them. 

What he wants is the biggest cheque possible for the author, as 
his commission is of course in proportion, and he would with pleasure 
sell Swinburne’s latest poem to the editor of the * * * provided 
that worthy could outbid his fellow editors. Fortunately the author 
without a name is free from this parasite, as of course no publisher 
would think of even opening a manuscript by an unknown man 
which came through such a source. One may ask, why does the pub- 
lisher not refuse to make any contract through the agent? The 
reply is simple. It is absolutely essential to the go-a-head publisher 
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to have the advertisement a popular writer gives him, and he can 
only at present do this through the agent. 

When he receives the agent’s demands, he calculates what the 
advertisement is worth to him; he rarely dares to take the contin- 
gency of making a profit on such a book into consideration. He sells 
so many thousands of the book, and has his advertisement. If his 
ledgers balance at the end of it, he considers himself lucky. 

Should the book sell beyond his anticipations he becomes 
frightened, for he is having too expensive an advertisement, and, 
after all the cost of putting many thousands of volumes on the 
market, he may find himself with a balance on the wrong side, 
which gets worse with each extra copy sold. He could, of course, 
continue the publication with an easy mind, if he deducted the 
money he loses on the‘ great one’s’ book from the remunerations 
of the less well-known writers, who have to take what is offered them. 
But this system of robbing the poor to pay the rich is one that goes 
against the grain, although the Council have done their best to 
encourage it. 

To the publisher’s honour be it said, too, that the obvious way of 
making the bookseller suffer for the author’s rapacity by reducing 
or taking away his discounts has never been resorted to. 

There is no doubt that the bold and manly protest against the 
greed of the last boomed, made by Mr. Edmund Gosse at the recent 
Booksellers’ Dinner, will do an immense amount of good to the 
poorer wielders of the pen. 

Such a charge coming, not from one of the trade, but from an 
eminent literary man, could not have been anything but disinterested. 
Although it has at present subjected him to the revilings of the 
Authors’ Society, yet there will come a time when not only publishers 
but authors and the public will thank him for his fearless condemna- 
tion of what would, unless checked, prove a serious danger to 
literature. 

Mr. Hall Caine has found out that the publisher is unnecessary. 
Why cannot the author go direct to the printer, without such an 
expensive intermediary? He is bold enough to go into figures, and 
gives the cost price of the 6s. novel as 1s. As he has omitted the some- 
what important item of paper, the trade will examine with interest his 
next book to see what costless substitute he has invented. Of course 
such small items as advertising (from sixpence to a shilling a copy), 
a staff of experienced clerks, five or six travellers, offices in London 
and New York, and perhaps Melbourne, rent, taxes, warehousing, bad 
debts, &c., are beneath the notice of a literary man. Yet he will 
find such items mount up when he begins his new venture. We 
have heard of a certain Sir Walter Scott-Ballantyne partnership on 
the lines he indicates, and much profitable pleasure did it give to the 
bankruptcy receivers of those days. Was there not, too, only last 
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year, a cheerful little collapse of an author’s publishing-house in the 
States, where a talk of 45 per cent. royalty to authors soon became 
a question of paying 45 cents on the dollar ? 

We would advise Mr. Caine to study such cases before embarking 
on his new enterprise. His friends on the Council of the Authors’ 
Society have apparently some suspicion of them, for although, 
according to their account, the bulk of publishers are little less 
than extortioners (and they publish these opinions in insult- 
ingly worded paragraphs every month in their organ), yet they 
never talk of starting publishing on the lines of their extraordinary 
figures, and their authors are yet without the 334 per cent. they 
advocate. 

There is no body of men who could combine as easily as publishers ; 
their limited number and peculiar trade offer every facility for a 
union. Fortunately for the Society of Authors and their clientele, 
they are conservative and reticent beings, but much goading may 
make them turn, and when they do combine, it is not impossible 
that they will be in a position to dictate exactly what terms they 
please both to authors and booksellers. Up to now the only result 
of the extravagant terms urged by the Authors’ Society has been 
to turn their attention to the reissuing of non-copyright books. 

These they are producing in immense quantities, much to the 
detriment of the modern author, and it. cannot but be said that such 
reprint material is of a higher class, and infinitely superior in tone to 
much of the modern fiction put on the book-market. 

The British Museum Library offers them a reserve which will 
keep them busy for many years, or at least until the modern author 
is rid of the inflated opinion the Society has given him of himself, 
and has returned to a more reasonable state of mind. 

In conclusion, it would be well not to forget that not one novel in 
ten pays expenses, and only about one in twenty pays well. The 
publisher, it must be remembered, finds capital for the failures as 
well as for the successes ; and although we seldom see an edition of 
less than 10,000 given in an ‘ Authors’ Society’ example, yet the 
average sale of a six-shilling novel (of nine out of ten) is between three 
and four hundred copies. 

T. WERNER LAURIE. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


I 
A REPLY FROM CAMBRIDGE 


IF the allegations that were made in an article entitled ‘The Religion 
of the Undergraduate,’ in the October number of this Review, 
respecting the prevalence of agnosticism at Cambridge, and the 
favourable conditions under which it is said to flourish there, are wel! 
founded, Churchmen, and indeed Christians generally, have cause to 
deplore the unfortunate condition into which one of our greatest 
educational institutions has drifted. The gravity of the charges 
which are laid at the door of the University and college authorities, 
no less than the vast importance of the subject to many who are, or 
who shortly will be, resident in the University, induces the present 
writer—himself a graduate of but few years’ standing—in making 
some reply to the writer of the article in question, to utter a protest 
against the representations which have been made. 

If agnosticism is the prevalent attitude towards religion at 
Cambridge, and if the Dons are largely responsible, both personally 
and by their legislation, for its spread and increase ; if, moreover, this 
agnosticism is directly encouraged by two institutions established 
by the collective wisdom of the University, it is certainly time that 
an effort were made to persuade the Senate to inquire into, and if 
possible to amend, the present condition of things. Oxford, we are 
told, viewed at least from the standpoint of Cuddesdon, is in a similar 
plight; but the writer of this article intends to confine his remarks 
exclusively to the University of Cambridge, with which alone he can 
claim to be personally acquainted. 

In considering the question of the prevalence of agnosticism at 
Cambridge we are confronted by the not inconsiderable difficulty of 
being without any definite and tangible information on the subject ; 
we have no religious census to furnish us with statistics, and even if 
we had it is more than doubtful if the figures would represent at all 
accurately the actual state of religious thought at Cambridge; but 
the experience of the present writer, such as it is, of University life 
does not bear out the pessimistic utterances of Mr. Deane, and, 
despite the fact that it is highly undesirable simply to pit the ipse 
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dixit of one writer against that of another, a better mode of pro- 
cedure does not in this case appear. It is unfortunate, in the present 
writer’s judgment, that some definition was not given of the kind of 
agnosticism which is said to be so prevalent at Cambridge, and for 
the growth of which the Dons are held so largely responsible. There 
are, it will be readily admitted, two very different states of mind 
designated by the single term; there is the sincere agnosticism, 
born of earnest and profound thought, an agnosticism that is often 
an unwilling conviction, and there is, to quote from an article con- 
tributed to this Review in 1889 by the then Bishop of Peter- 
borough, 

an agnosticism which is simply the cowardly escaping from the pain and difli- 
culty of contemplating and trying to solve the terrible problems of life by the help 
of the convenient phrase ‘I don’t know,’ which very often means ‘I don't care.’ 
.. + There is, I fear (the Bishop continues), a very large amount of this kind of 
agnosticism amongst the more youthful professors of that philosophy, and, indeed, 
amongst a large number of easy-going. comfortable men of the world, as they call 


themselves, who find agnosticism a pleasant shelter from the trouble of thought 
and the pain of effort and self-denial." 


That there must necessarily be some agnosticism of the former 
kind wherever religious and philosophical questions secure any con- 
siderable amount of thought one is prepared to admit. We may pos- 
sibly deplore, but we can hardly censure, the existence of this state 
of mind, praise and blame being alike unmeaning when predicated of 


a sincere opinion; but this is not the agnosticism that indulges in 
cheap scoffs at religion or in ‘ silly jests and flippant profanity con- 
cerning the creed of the Church.’ The latter kind of agnosticism, 
however, to which reference has been made, is just the kind that 
jeers for the sake of jeering, and proclaims its noisy existence on 
every possible occasion ;* and this, we gather, is the particular type 
that is said to be omnipresent at Cambridge. From the ordinary 
experience of college life which the present writer possesses he most 
emphatically denies that this ‘ easy-going agnosticism’ is more pre- 
valent in the University than in other spheres of life ; he believes that 
it is infinitely less in vogue at Cambridge than, say, in the army or navy, 
or among those engaged in the multifarious professions and occupations 
in the City and elsewhere. It is, of course, true,.of this age especially, 
that there are—to quote a well-known phrase—‘chatterers in our 
clubs and drawing-rooms and free-thinkers who have yet to learn to 
think,’ and it is only to be expected that some of this class should 
exist at our Universities ; but to imply that the kind of agnosticism 
of which these are the professors is especially prevalent ut Cambridge, 
and that its growth is directly encouraged by the collective wisdom 

' Nineteenth Century, March 1889. 

* Of sincere agnosticism the present writer would only speak in termsof respect ; 


the ‘ fashionable’ or pseudo-agnosticism earns the censure which is surely due to all 
spurious articles. 
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of the University, is, in the present writer’s judgment, to do that body 
a very grave injustice. If, then, as we have suggested—and on this 
point there will probably be little difference of opinion—the agnostie 
spirit is the spirit of the age, and as such pervades conditions of life 
where the influence of the Dons is as unfelt as their very existence 
is unknown, it is only reasonable to attribute whatever of this spirit 
may exist at our Universities to the general wave of thought that is 
at present passing over Christendom rather than to any particular 
influence in the University itself. 

We now propose to deal briefly with the direct encouragement to 
agnosticism which the University of Cambridge is supposed to give 
by the system of compulsory chapels, and by the use of Paley’s 
Evidences in the Little-Go. 

Without entering upon the larger question as to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of compelling those who are members of the Church of 
England to attend the services of their Church, we most strongly 
dissent from the contention that, by the compulsory chapel system, 
Cambridge men are trained to look upon the worship of God as an 
‘obnoxious duty.’ There is in the Church itself ‘a compulsory 
chapel system,’ to which in this connection it is useful to call atten- 
tion. ‘ All priests and deacons ave to say daily Morning and Evening 
Prayer, either privately or openly, not being let by sickness, or some 
urgent cause ; and the curate that ministereth in every parish church 
or chapel, being at home and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, 
shall say the same in the church or chapel where he ministereth. 
... 3% The italics are mine. Thus in no uncertain voice does 
the Church ‘ compel’ those who have entered her ministry to perform 
her solemn offices. Are we, then, to be told that the Church trains 
her clergy to look upon the worship of God as an obnoxious duty ? The 
writer is, of course, aware that in the present state of discipline in 
the Church no pains and penalties follow the breach of this rule; but 
this, he submits, does not affect the argument, since the Church, in what 
may be termed the articles of her constitution, adopts the compulsory 
principle by placing her ministers under a direct obligation to perform 
specific acts of worship. Again, from the present writer’s personal 
experience at the largest and perhaps not the least important college 
at Cambridge, absence from chapel is not treated as a purely secular 
offence ; the compulsory chapel system, though possibly open to ob- 
jections in theory, is found in practice to work not inadequately if 
administered, as is generally the case, by a courteous and Christian 
executive. It is impossible also to join in the wholesale condemna- 
tion of the manner in which the chapel services are conducted. Per- 
haps the present writer was particularly fortunate in his visits to 
college chapels, but the services did not appear to him to be performed 
in a slovenly and perfunctory manner. It is, no doubt, true that an 


* The rubrics at the commencement of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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advanced ritual finds no place in the conduct of the services, but it 
is as difficult to see why the undergraduate who is really in earnest 
is driven to attend the Holy Communion at one or other of the 
churches in the town as it is to understand why those who hold open- 
air prayer meetings on the Backs at Cambridge should be summarily 
described as led by a ‘ misguided enthusiasm.’ 

Passing to the use of Paley’s Evidences in the Little-Go—the second 
direct encouragement to agnosticism—we learn that the effect pro- 
duced by the study of this work on ‘ the more thoughtful freshman ’ 
is that he decides that the Christian Faith is logically unsound. Our 
attention is advisedly directed to ‘the more thoughtful freshman,’ 
as the average undergraduate, we are told, derives no harm from 
the book. Surely the more thoughtful freshman with whom alone 
—Mr. Deane being witness—we are concerned would be the very first 
person to ascertain the circumstances under which the book was 
written, and the class of sceptics to whom the arguments were ad- 
dressed ; and it is difficult to imagine a thoughtful reader of Paley’s 
Evidences—with the frequent references to Hume—mistaking the 
volume for a modern handbook of Christian apologetics. In making 
these observations no opinion is expressed as to the value of the book 
in question, the only contention being that it is incorrect to assert 
that the University is directly encouraging agnosticism by examining 
candidates in this work. There may, of course, be instances in which 
a study of Paley’s Evidences has been followed by an abandonment 
of the Christian Faith; but might not this occur even after the 
study of Mason’s Fuith of the Gospel? When men examine, possibly 
for the first time seriously, the grounds of their Faith—even with 
a view to strengthening the foundation—it not unfrequently happens 
that the result is contrary to their expectation. An objection on this 
score may be made to the study of any religious work; points of 
difficulty suggest themselves and questions call for an answer, while 
the line of thought suggested by an eminently Christian book may 
lead the reader to the ultimate abandonment of some of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Christian Faith. 

An attempt has now been made, within the limits of this article, 
to show that of the agnosticism which exists at Cambridge the sincere 
type is that which, from the nature of things, necessarily accompanies, 
in a greater or less degree, the careful study and discussion of religious 
and philosophical questions by men of unfettered opinions, whether 
in the University or in the world; while the insincere or flippant 
type is simply a part of the general wave of indifference to religion 
which is just now manifesting itself in every quarter, though, in the 
present writer’s opinion, considerably less at Cambridge than in other 
spheres of life. Hence on «@ priori grounds it would seem to be 
unnecessary to look for an exciting cause in the particular action of 
the Dons, while an examination of the alleged causes peculiar to the 
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University has not, it is submitted, given any ground for reversing 
this a@ priori conclusion. 

There are few, we think, who would not hail with deep satisfac- 
tion the permanent extension of the sphere of Christian thought and 
influence both in our Universities and in the world; many would 
regard with feelings of profound thankfulness the re-establishment in 
its full vigour of the ‘ Church militant ’ at Cambridge—amilitant, that 
is to say, against the many forms of evil and selfishness that ever 
abound in our midst—a Church that is foremost to urge us on to the 
accomplishment of noble deeds—a Church that is ever pointing on- 
wards to a nobler life—but not militant in a spirit that would re-enact 
the Test Acts, nor militant against inquiry and research in the region 
of theology, nor militant against light, from whatever quarter it may 
be shed. ‘Truth,’ it has been well said, ‘is the property of God ; 
the pursuit of truth is what belongs to man.’ 

Were the subject not a grave one it would sometimes be difficult 
to take Mr. Deane seriously, as, for instance, when he tells us that 
the ‘average undergraduate’ dines expensively, poses as an authority 
on claret, smokes prodigiously, and accepts unlimited credit from the 
tradesmen. This comes as a revelation to the present writer, whose 
experience assures him that the ‘average undergraduate’ dines in 
hall for about half a crown and smokes moderately afterwards. That 
there are men at Cambridge who dine expensively and are authorities 
on wine, who smoke prodigiously, and accumulate heavy bills, no 


one will deny, but they are quite a minority and certainly not average 
undergraduates. This is in itself a very minor point, but it will, 
perhaps, enable us to argue from the well known to the less known, 
and to hazard an opinion that as Mr. Deane has somewhat mis- 
described the mode of life, he has also been led astray in his account 
of the religion of the undergraduate. 


REGINALD B. FELLOWs. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


II 
A REPLY FROM OXFORD 


AN article entitled ‘The Religion of the Undergraduate’ which 
appeared in this Review for October has excited a certain amount of 
interest among University men in general, and perhaps among Oxford 
men in particular, some of whom have been much struck by the dis- 
covery made by a visitor from Cambridge of a state of things existing 
in their midst of which they were really quite unaware. Of course one 
cannot speak from the unprejudiced standpoint of a looker-on from 
outside, but a careful perusal of Mr.“Deane’s article and the remarks 
of various friends upon the subject have convinced me that a good 
deal of it is fair game for criticism; and, solely in the interests of 
what many of us believe to be the facts of the case, I venture to offer 
a few criticisms, adverse and otherwise, from the point of view of an 
Oxford man who happens to be of about the same seniority as Mr. 
Deane, viz. about three years from resident undergraduateship and, 
though not yet in Holy Orders, still in course of preparation with a 
view thereto. 

Mr. Deane may have made a great discovery which will be of 
immense value to the University authorities ; for to it may perhaps be 
traced certain outbursts of Antinomianism atthe University which have 
of late been somewhat prominently before the public, and also, what 
I believe to be a fact, that something like 40 per cent. of those who 
sought honours in Theology last summer were ploughed. If these, 
and other things, could be traced to one cause—agnosticism—it 
would simplify the labour of Heads, Deans, and Proctors immersely, 
for they could deal with the devotees of this ‘ism’ in a way sug- 
gested later on, and the more orthodox undergraduates would, I feel 
convinced, cheerfully seize the opportunity offered by the coming 
fifth of November to dispose of the wicked young dons (who are 
according to Mr. Deane aiders and abettors in the heresy) in good 
old medizval Christian fashion. I feel, though, that Mr. Deane has, 
at any rate as regards Oxford, fallen largely into error through not 
properly considering the conditions which govern a collection of 
young men gathered together with, for the first time in their lives, 
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a fair amount of spare cash, practically unlimited credit, and an 
infinite capacity for disposing of both, with unfortunately very few 
people who take the trouble to make a business of helping them to 
steer straight. They find at the ‘Varsity plenty of the ‘ thou shalt 
not’ type of ordinance modelled on the Ten Commandments, but of 
application thereof in the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount they 
find very little indeed. 

What is the religious condition of the average freshman? He 
has presumably had a certain amount of religious instruction at 
school (very indifferent, I grant, but still let it stand for what it is 
worth—it is regular and religious), and he has probably been 
confirmed. His confirmation was looked upon as part of the school 
routine; and the preparation for it was as likely as not mainly 
conducted by a lay schoolmaster and was probably more or less 
farcical. Still the atmosphere of the school was not one in which 
agnostic tendencies would be developed, the religious instruction not 
being of sufficient weight or worth nor the age of the instructed 
sufficiently advanced to induce a spirit of scepticism which is surely 
necessary for the budding agnostic! But it was an atmosphere 
which was eminently suitable for the production of a being 
indifferent to everything in the way of serious religious thought. 
And of such a nature is the average freshman. He has a certain 
amount of inbred reverence for sacred things, but on the whole he is 
indifferent. He is seldom bad, he is seldom good, he is in fact 
very much like other young men of his age. He is certainly not 
one who is careful to proclaim his agnosticism (or any other ‘ ism’) 
on every possible occasion, for, apart from his own personal inclina- 
tions, the social system of the University is hardly of a kind to 
encourage such proclamations in a freshman. Mr. Deane may be 
sure that agnosticism as a subject for general conversation has a 
very poor chance in the Christmas term when Rugby football holds 
the field, in the Easter term, when the boat-race, sports, and 
‘soccer,’ are in most men’s minds, and in the summer term, with 
cricket, and when the eights and the schools combine to make men’s 
lives a burden tothem. Everyone perhaps does not talk athletic 
‘shop,’ but the different interests at Oxford (and Cambridge, too, I 
imagine) are so numerous and so varied that the freshman or any 
other man who was always ‘on the jaw’ about some pet ‘ism’ would 
receive scant encouragement save from a very small and insignificant 
set of men. 

Again, who says ‘agnosticism is like the measles, everyone has it 
and everyone recovers from it, &c.’? It is a matter of common 
observation that in every man’s life there comes a time when he 
seeks for the why and the wherefore of what he has hitherto accepted 
without question, and it is only too true that the result is often a 
greater or less degree of irreligion, but this is not agnosticism 
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though it may eventually lead to it, or to esoteric Buddhism, or to 
Humanitarian Deism, or to anything else. Scepticism, using the word 
in its literal sense, is the proper term for it, and scepticism of a kind 
is a thing to be encouraged. Belief, the evidence for which a man 
has not at any rate attempted to verify for himself, is of little value 
as a guide in his own life, or as a help to others, and in this critical 
age everyone is sure to sound the value of what he has been taught, 
some to a greater, some to a lesser extent. This is the Divine will, 
this is the will of the Church of England, who sends men to the 
Scriptures and to history to verify her teaching, and it is the duty 
of pastors and masters at school and elsewhere to ensure that men 
have been properly ballasted with sound teaching on religious matters 
so that they can steer straight through their difficulties without 
capsizing. That school and ’Varsity pastors and masters do not do this, 
one will readily grant, consequently many a frail barque founders, 
but this is to be traced to a bad system of instruction and training, 
not to the intellectual atmosphere of undergraduate Oxford ; and as a 
rule the result is seen late in the ‘Varsity career or after it is finished. 

I am sure, then, that many will feel that Mr. Deane has drawn 
a very erroneous picture of the young Oxford man and of his 
surroundings. He draws him as a freshman just up from school, 
where he has been under various restrictions; and then he says, 
‘ Now by a single step he has become a man, and he glories in his 
liberty.’ Now that is just exactly what the freshman has not done. He 
certainly giories in his liberty—how could one expect otherwise? I 
think now of the joy, which one has to feel to appreciate, experienced 
on settling down at the ’Varsity to the life, figuratively speaking, of 
a chartered libertine. There is, it must be confessed, something 
very sweet in the way in which recognised authority at the ’Varsity 
is as a rule ignored and defied, and unrecognised authority like that 
of a captain of the boats is bowed down to without question. But this 
glorying in liberty surely does not necessarily denote that the erstwhile 
boy has become a man. It is impossible to forget certain occasions, 
even subsequent to one’s emergence from the condition of ‘ fresher- 
dom,’ upon which events led to painful interviews with the authority 
which had been ignored and defied, in which that authority repre- 
sented that conduct which was suitable to a boy must be atoned for 
in a manner becoming a man of means—thus illustrating the kind 
of half and half nature of the average undergraduate who in reality 
is a kind of nondescript boy-man, with all the capacities for enjoying 
himself of both, and with either character exhibiting itself various’y 
on various occasions. Consequently he is very difficult to deal with. 
His education, religious and secular, is incomplete and must still be 
conducted on compulsory lines, though not so much so as at school. 
He cannot be treated as a schoolboy nor can he be treated as a full- 
grown and responsible man. 
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Now, does Mr. Deane wirh us seriously to believe that the vast 
mass of these beings, who have mostly been brought up at schools 
where religious instruction is given, and who are accustomed to go 
to church at home in their school holidays, does he, I say, mean us 
to believe that the vast majority of them are agnostics? I do not 
know what things are like at Cambridge, but I must honestly say, I 
think that Mr. Deane’s various Oxford friends and his experience 
culled from a year’s sojourn at Cuddesdon (about eight miles from 
Oxford, and separated by a painfully steep hill!) have led him 
grievously astray. I take it that agnosticism has a definite meaning 
though a negative one; and the notion that several hundred young 
men, prejudiced by long association in favour of one creed, should 
suddenly forsake it for another, the real meaning of which I warrant not 
one in a hundred of them could give, is surely exceedingly quaint. I 
cannot, of course, speak of Cambridge, as, though I have several Cam- 
bridge friends, yet I have not had the advantage of having lived for 
a year within eight miles of the place, but so far as Oxford is con- 
cerned Mr. Deane is completely in error. It takes some of our 
greatest men of brains years and years of laborious research before 
they arrive at a condition lower than that of the most degraded savage 
who has ever been discovered, viz. the condition of a man who does 
not believe in the existence of a Supreme Being of some kind or other. 
Can any one suppose that undergraduates of any kind have had the 
time to sift and weigh the evidence to the extent that is necessary 
before a man can bring upon himself to say that it is impossible to 
decide one way or another as to the existence of a God in opposi- 
tion to all his former prejudices and beliefs? The only under- 
graduate of the kind that I ever heard of was a member of Balliol 
College, who, being unable to satisfy himself of the necessity for the 
existence of a God, went and informed the late Master of Balliol of 
the fact. Dr. Jowett responded that unless he had found one by 
chapel-time next morning he would send him down. The result was, 
I believe, a wonderful conversion, and the master’s method is one to 
be commended in such cases. 

Mr. Deane has made the very common mistake of confusing 
Indifferentism and Agnosticism. Agnosticism as related to Chris- 
tianity is irreligious. Indifferentism is at its worst non-religious, 
though it may lead to anything. To say that ‘the majority of 
Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates ’ are even at the worst stage 
of Indifferentism, that is, ‘are without, or at least profess to be 
without, any religious beliefs at all, is a tremendous generalisation. 
Before making a statement like this a man must have either got an 
extraordinarily intimate acquaintance with more than half the under- 
graduates at either ’Varsity, intimate enough to enable him to form 
a definite judgment concerning the religious beliefs of two or three 
thousand reserved young Englishmen who have a dislike, and a very 
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proper dislike, to be always advertising themselves and their opinions on 
sacred matters (one is amazed sometimes at the amount of deep 
religious feeling one finds in the most unlikely subjects ; because a 
man does not label himself one thing one has no right to assume 
that he is necessarily the opposite), or else he must stand guilty of 
making a serious accusation on insufficient grounds against men with 
whom he is not acquainted. No one, of course, would maintain that 
the majority of men up at the ’Varsities were godly young gentle- 
men only living to see what. work they could do for the Church, but 
to make a statement such as the above one of Mr. Deane’s is, to say 
the least, hyperbolical. It is difficult to meet his other statements 
in this connection with criticism seeing that they are merely bald 
assertions, but as I have ceased being a resident undergraduate for 
nearly three years and probably had as extensive and varied an 
acquaintance as Mr. Deane, I beg to state that as regards the average 
man at Oxford it is incorrect to say that ‘agnosticism is regarded as 
a hall-mark of intellectuality ; ’ it is incorrect to say that it is considered 
‘ fine to scoff at ancient beliefs ;’ and it is not ‘ the sign of culture to 
ridicule by cheap jests any allusion to Christianity.’ 

The ‘ disbelieving wholly in everything’ must have odd results, 
as, according to Mr. Deane, it is apparently an easy and certain path 
to admiration, and also one adopted by the majority of undergraduates. 
Are we to suppose that these naughty disbelievers are objects of 
admiration to the minority of men who believe in something, or are 
we to suppose that these incredulous persons form a great mutual 
admiration society comprising a majority of the men up? One or 
other of these conclusions seems to follow from Mr. Deane’s premises, 
and for arriving at the right one I should recommend him to go and 
spend a week within half a mile of Carfax and observe carefully. I 
would lay him considerable odds that he would find that a ‘ Rugger’ 
blue commanded vastly more admiration than a man who disbelieved 
wholly in everything. 

Mr. Deane’s description of the religious condition of the freshman 
starts in error, but it finishes in truth. He is said to ‘cavil at 
authority in any form,’ which is a true if not quite original remark 
concerning a young Englishman between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty ; but the sentence which went: to my—well, heart, was Mr. 
Deane’s last, which has much pathetic truth in it. He says: ‘ The 
freshman looks upon agnosticism as, like his cigar, the symbol of 
intellectual manhood.’ I did not know before that at the ’Varsity a 
cigar was a symbol of intellectual manhood even in the eyes of a 
fresher (I have known a passman smoke one), But the picture Mr. 
Deane draws of the fresher looking upon his agnosticism as he does 
upon his cigar is exquisite. Ah me! those cigars. How well we 
remember them, as with clammy brow and palsied hand we gazed 
with fishy eye on the unclean thing, and saw that there was at least 
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three-quarters of it left. But the picture is a painful one. I only 
call attention to it because Mr. Deane is quite right in implying 
that the attitude of the average freshman (or of most other men) at 
Oxford towards agnosticism is like his attitude towards his (first) 
cigar: 

No; I do not think that agnosticism is what Mr. Deane or any- 
one else need fear at the University. His picture of a great number 
of young men who will one day have their part to play in shaping 
the destinies of the British Empire, living in a condition of easy- 
going agnosticism and helped therein by a set of wicked young dons 
who are ‘too often open deriders of religion,’ is sad but incorrect. 
Mr. Deane overrates the influence of the young dons, who are gene- 
rally excellent young reading men of quiet disposition who wish to do 
their duty by their college, and who live in a more or less constant 
state of siege; and I believe that most people who know under- 
graduates will condemn Mr. Deane’s estimate of them for, among 
others, the reasons given above. 

But Mr. Deane has hit upon much that is in need of reform in the 
latter part of his article, and if he had only seen that indifferentism, 
and not agnosticism, is the difficulty to be overcome, he would have 
discovered still more. And this indifferentism pervades the whole 
body academic from top to bottom. It is only too true that there 
are many priests holding fellowships at Oxford who never seem to do 
a stroke of work for the Church amongst the undergraduates. It is 
only too true that the College chapel services are, in many cases, 
simply disgraceful, and these are facts which can be readily observed 
and easily verified. One shudders to think of the harangues—Greats 
lectures watered down to the passman’s capacity—under which one 
has sometimes been compelled to sit of a Sunday afternoon. Can 
those who are responsible for these effusions blame the undergraduates 
for occasional lapses to paganism illustrated by nocturnal sacrifices to 
Moloch in the College quadrangles? I well remember one epoch- 
making sermon in which we were informed that ‘jv’ was ‘the re- 
solved imperfect’ (whatever that may be!), and surely to describe 
the Gospels as ‘the Memorabilia of Jesus Christ’ is not edifying ! 
The way, too, that the lessons are sometimes read hurts. I remember 
a scholar once opening the Bible at random, and reading a Psalm 
with several Selahs in it! And some time ago in one college chapel 
it was observed that one morning service in the year was always ab- 
normally attended. Men who ordinarily never went near the chapel 
used to crowd in five minutes before the service, and a man who was 
late could hardly get a seat. The reason was that there was a leaf 
of the Bible missing, and everyone came to view the embarrassment 
of the unfortunate scholar who happened to be reading the lessons 
on this particular day, and was brought up short in the middle by 
the absence of the necessary letterpress. It is hard to believe that 
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this was allowed to continue unremedied for some time, but it is a 
fact that it was. The theology professorial lectures are sometimes a 
scandal. The lamblike innocence of lecturers, who think that, be- 
cause ‘ Here, sir’ is loudly bawled when a man’s name is called out, the 
owner is therefore necessarily present, is most refreshing. Once 
when the professor had unexpectedly stopped to take breath, a pain- 
fully penetrating voice was heard to say, ‘I'll go four.. The more 
virtuous of those attending used to copy out other lectures. But 
these lectures are only for those who intend to take orders, so I 
suppose they do not matter. They illustrate well the gross indiffer- 
ence of some of those in authority in the most important of all 
educational work, viz. the preparation of young men for ordination. 
The Bishops are rapidly recognising this, and many of them have 
practically pronounced the greatest educational organisation in the 
world inadequate for and incapable of producing a man fit for ordina- 
tion by desiring a year at a theological college. And they are quite 
right too. 

One cannot help thinking, one only hopes wrongly, that many of 
the clerical Fellows are utterly indifferent to the spiritual welfare of 
men under their care, and do not in the least realise that they are 
responsible for them. How many of them can honestly say that 
they, as priests of the Catholic and Apostolic Church, have done 
their utmost for the young men under their charge? Or, to look at 
it from the undergraduates’ point of view, how many priestly Fellows 
are there to whom a man would care to go in a time of trouble for 
ghostly comfort and friendly counsel? You could almost count them 
on the fingers of one hand. With such a state of things amongst 
those in authority, what can be expected of the undergraduates? Of 
course a man becomes slack, of course he becomes indifferent. You 
are dealing not with grown men of matured opinion, but for the 
most part with young fellows who have yet to form their opinions 
on almost every subject, who are at the most susceptible time of their 
life, who can be taught anything and led in any direction, and, as a 
rule, they are taught nothing, and are let go whithersoever they will. 
The result is not agnosticism; it is indifferentism in the many, 
ruin in the few. If only many of those in authority were more in 
touch with the life of the place, and were more cognisant of what is 
too frequently the state of things, they would be wondrously surprised. 
But they are not in touch, and they do not know, and so they sit 
and fiddle while invaluable lives are being frittered away. 

There is a great work being now done by men like the Principal 
of Wycliffe Hall, the Head of the Pusey House, the Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
and the Head of the Oxford House. But this ought to be done too 
by the dons in the colleges. Let Mr. Deane go to the Head of the 
Oxford House, who knows more of and is better known by under- 
graduates than any one else in Oxford or out of it, and ask him what 
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he thinks about agnosticism in Oxford. Mr. Ingram’s work is proof 
positive of what can be done to abolish indifferentism. He would be 
the first to acknowledge the enthusiasm which marks his crowded 
meetings at Oxford, and which sends men to help him in his splendid 
work, Everyone cannot do what he has done and is doing, but 
numbers of priests at Oxford can do far more than they are now 
doing. That is partly what they are put there for, and they did not 
have the words of the office for the ordination of priests thundered 
over their heads that they might sit in their comfortable rooms and 
do nothing except cram men in Latin and Greek for examinations. 
There are notable exceptions, but not nearly enough of them; and 
their success only shows what might be done if every college don 
who was a priest and a man remembered it, and did not sometimes 
behave like something else. 

With this part of Mr. Deane’s essay many will cordially agree, 
but this agreement will not extend to all that he says in con- 
clusion. The apparent objections to compulsory chapel are numerous, 
but his argument that voluntary chapels would be well attended 
seems to savour of the argument of the Anarchist, that if the police 
were disbanded no one would steal anything. The main objection to 
the present compulsory chapel is the disgraceful way in which it is 
conducted. For this there can be no sort of excuse. If the service 
were earnest, simple, and bright, it would go with plenty of swing, 
and men would no longer lounge and take no notice. But what Mr. 
Deane overlooks is that, whether it is well conducted or whether it is 
not, the service of the Church of England is a constant witness to 
certain things for everyone who hears it, and that in the case of 
young men who are professing Churchmen, and are not yet old 
enough to judge for themselves, this witness ought to be forced upon 
them if they will not take it voluntarily. In some colleges a liberal 
chapel policy is pursued towards those senior men who are out of 
college, and who may be presumed to be more able to judge for them- 
selves. (It is likely enough that men are often compelled to keep 
too many chapels. The idea that a man shall keep his term by 
keeping so many chapels is obviously an abomination, prostituting 
the service of the Church to subserve the requirements of university 
discipline.) Religion is a matter for education, and a greater or less 
degree of coercion is always necessary for the education of those in 
statu pupillari. One day, at the decisive moment which comes in 
every man’s life, this witness will be with him and will have its effect. 
Even though it has been at times heard unwillingly and often in 
parrot-like fashion it will be heard, whereas if neglected it will be 
forgotten and lost, and wheresoever it may be that the critical 
moment comes the witness will be no longer there to spontaneously 
assert itself. In one or two cases one has had this fact impressed 
most strongly upon one, and it is, at all events, exceedingly sweeping 
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to arbitrarily convict a debatable system like compulsory chapel of 
being ‘absurd,’ ‘illogical,’ and ‘infinitely mischievous,’ and an 
opinion one would not look for from a Cuddesdon man. 

At Oxford there is, of course, no Paley. Instead thereof there is a 
ridiculous examination, called ‘ Divinity Moderations’ (commonly 
called ‘ Gossers’ or ‘ Divinners’ and respected accordingly) which is a 
nuisance and teaches no one anything, as it can be crammed up in 
a few days, and then forgotten in another. Still it is perhaps better 
than Paley. Why is not a regular training in faith and religion 
part of the necessary accompaniment of examinations leading to 
degree, with relief under a conscience clause? The ignorance of 
most men on such matters is astounding, and there is no counter- 
poise to the influence of the study of Greats and other influences on 
young and receptive minds. 

Mr. Deane deserves many thanks for his article. He has broached 
a question which ought never to be allowed to rest till it is thrashed 
out. Much that he says is true, and the conclusions therefrom are 
true; but with facts and conclusions in much of his paper he will 
find many who disagree strongly. One willingly concedes his 
earnestness and sincerity, but he should guard against sweeping 
generalisations of an uncomplimentary nature, which it is perfectly 
impossible for him to substantiate. 

Our differences, however, only accentuate the more the points in 
which we agree, the chief of which is that many of the priests who now 
hold fellowships are not fulfilling their office by any means, much less 
magnifying it. Let them take heed. These are not times in which 
the Church of England can afford to be or intends to be asleep. 
There are signs abroad even now of a vastly increased desire for more 
discipline in the face of organised and vigorous attack, and when 
the time comes to set the house in order with a firm hand sleeping 
partners will be requested to go elsewhere. What should be desired 
is the Church Militant and not the Church Dormant, and Christianity 
rather than Indifferentism. This can only be attained by work in the 
University by the University for the University, and is largely a matter 
of education upon the right lines; and those who are responsible 
for this education we know, and it may interest them to learn from 
Mr. Deane that Cambridge is Agnostic and knows nothing, and from 
others that Oxford is In lifferent and does not care. 

H. LEGGE. 
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INDIAN FRONTIERS AND INDIAN 
FINANCE 


A FRESH chapter has been opened, in the present year, not only in 
the history of Indian finance, but in the annals of British India. A 
policy of advance and acquisition beyond our north-west frontier has 
been inaugurated in 1895 which, in the importance of its probable 
issues and in the extent of the area occupied, has had no parallel 
since 1848. Far reaching as the consequences of this new departure 
necessarily must be, in no direction will they be sooner felt, or more 
deeply marked, than in the balance-sheet of India. While this is, 
however, generally admitted, it may seem to some premature to 
speculate at present on the probability of immediate disturbance. 
For the moment, all is painted couleur de rose. The Swit tribes- 
men, if Simla telegrams may be trusted, are not content merely to 
condone our occupation of such points in their territory as Chakdara 
and the Malakand Pass. They insist in demanding that the Govern- 
ment of India should administer their country. They would even be 
mortified at the refusal of their request. Ifthis isso, nothing could be 
happier. No reply more forcible could be made to those who have 
declared that the tribesmen between Chitral territory and the Indus 
are a barbarous race, with whom independence is a passion, and 
whose fanaticism admits of no compromise, Still, it is well to recall 
to mind that something very like it has been heard on previous and 
analogous occasions. Events which belied the accuracy of precisely 
similar assertions in 1838 are now so distant that their echo has 
become well nigh inaudible. But some may remember, and those who 
have forgotten may be reminded, that in 1838 there were not wanting 
voices which loudly proclaimed the delight of the Afghan nation at 
their deliverance from their elected ruler. Four years later, when 
Afghanistan had unmistakably spoken for itself, those voices were 
conspicuously silent. It came at length to be recognised that 
among the Afghans were many who, from complaisance, from com- 
pulsion, or from cunning, had protested too much; and whose too 
effusive expressions of welcome had misled many who were in haste 
to credit them, With that experience in our minds, it will be well 
to suspend judgment as to the credence to be placed in the reports 
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which reach us of the pleasure of the tribesmen at the permanent 
settlement of British troops within their borders. All that as yet 
can be seen clearly is that there has been made by the Government 
of India a fresh departure, which may lead to grave complications, 
either in the immediate or in a more distant future. On this point 
all authorities are agreed, The Viceroy and his Council, the late 
and the present Secretary of State for India, alike concur in this 
regard. ‘It was apparent from your letter of the 8th of May,’ 
wrote Lord George Hamilton to Lord Elgin on the 16th of 
August, ‘that your Government was not without apprehension that 
the task of opening up the road might, if it were to necessitate 
the military coercion of the tribes, and the interference with their 
independence, be one of such great cost and involving such em- 
barrassing complications, as to render it of doubtful expediency.’ 
Lord George Hamilton seems, from the same despatch, to have 
founded on the reports of political officers on the spot his hopes that 
military coercion and interference with the independence of the tribes 
may be avoided. As no regular negotiations had been carried out either 
at that date or a fortnight later, when the Chitral debate took place, 
and as the binding effect of negotiations with one particular tribe on 
all the many tribes, clans, and sections of clans directly or indirectly 
concerned, will be in the highest degree doubtful, the Secretary of 
State’s hopes may be regarded as being mainly the outcome of his 
desires. The tribes immediately concerned, beyond doubt, as Lord 
George Hamilton said, will be glad to get the money, It remains 
to be seen whether, as he hopes, the fruit of the expedition will 
be to induce the people to adopt more regular habits. Punctual 
payment of subsidies to Yusufzdis will not blind Momunds to the 
fact that tribal territory has been entered and occupied. Swit may 
adopt more regular habits. But, in spite of all edification, Boner will 
recognise that the thin edge of a wedge has been inserted which may 
lead to the disruption of tribal autonomy and independence. For 
his part Sir Henry Fowler, in the Chitral debate, roundly described the 
country through which the military road is to be made from the 
British to the Chitral frontier as inhabited by tribes who are 
distinguished by the fierceness of their fanaticism, their love of 
independence and their fear of annexation. He added that the 
practical question which will sooner or later have to be determined 
is whether we are going to extend the frontier of India on the western 
side by at least two hundred or two hundred and fifty miles. It is 
not too much, therefore, to say that the highest authorities are 
agreed that the Government of India has entered on a4 fresh 
departure, which may lead to grave complications, either in the 
immediate or in a more distant future, 

Reserving, for the moment, further inquiry into this aspect of the 
question, it is in the first place the purpose of this paper to set out as 
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clearly as space permits, at whatever risk of tediousness, the present 
position of the Indian finances, and to indicate the degree in which 
they can bear further strain. The nature and probable duration of the 
political strain which threatens them will be then reverted to. Some 
judgment may be thus facilitated of the prospects which lie before 
India. It is commonly agreed, we have seen, that there is risk, as 
the Secretary of State for India puts it, of ‘an intolerable burthen of 
expenditure being imposed on the Indian revenues.’ But how far 
those revenues may prove able to bear such a burden is very little 
understood. Nor is the language of those who affect the greatest 
apprehensions on this score always intelligible or consistent. On 
the day of the Chitral debate, for example, no words were too strong 
to express Sir Henry Fowler’s apprehensions as to the consequences 
of the forward policy. Prominent among the many grounds on which 
the late Government had rejected it was that of finance. Sir Henry 
Fowler quoted, with unreserved concurrence, weighty words of Lord 
Lawrence and of his Government, which are as applicable now as when 
written twenty-six years ago: 


We foresee no limits to the expenditure which such a move (a forward move) 
might require; and we protest against the necessity of having to impose additional 
taxation on the people of India, who are unwilling, as it is, to bear such pressure 
for measures which they can both understand and appreciate. ... Our true 
policy, our strongest security will be found to be in the contentment, if not in the 
attachment of the masses, . . . in husbanding our finances, and consolidating and 
multiplying our resources, 


Yet forty-eight hours later, while the Chitral debate was still hot in 
his mouth, we find the late Secretary of State, in the debate on the 
Indian budget, after the decision of the Government to remain in 
Chitral had been confirmed, congratulating himself and his successor 
on the improved financial prospects. If he had been accused, he 
said, of taking an ignorant, optimistic view of Indian finance, at least 
it was endorsed on the opposite benches. And then, unmindful, as it 
would seem, of his auguries in the Chitral debate, of Lord Lawrence, 
of the tribes, of their fanaticism, their love of independence, of ‘ the 
practical question which will have to be determined,’ and the rest of 
it, he passed to discussion of reduction of taxation, and to urging on 
his successor increased vigour in the costly work of railway construc- 
tion by the State and by State guarantees. It is little wonder that 
at least the public should take an ignorant and optimistic view of 
Indian finance, when a late Secretary of State so soon loses sight of 
the dangers immediately confronting it. For it is difficult to attach 
much weight to language so inconsistent with itself; or seriously to 
share apprehensions as to impending expenditure, or additional taxa- 
tion, when we find that the most active opponents of the decision just 
arrived at as to frontier policy are the first to proclaim themselves 
optimists in regard to the future of Indian finance. 
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In the course of the recent budget debate, the view that the 
difficulties in which Indian finance is plunged are solely due to 
exchange was repeated and re-affirmed. In a paper contributed last 
year to this Review, I ventured to point out, and, as I believe, to 
demonstrate, that the increase of Indian expenditure from 1883-4 
to 1892-3 was due to three causes. Put in order of magnitude, 
those causes were: increase to military charges, the unfavourable 
course of exchange, and abnormal activity in State construction of 
railways, on a gold basis, during a rapid and progressive fall in the 
exchange value of silver with gold. The Parliamentary Commission 
now sitting will probably, in the course of its inquiries, examine one 
or more of these points. When the Commission has concluded its 
inquiries, an authoritative expression of competent opinion may be 
looked for. Nothing is to be gained at present by returning to that 
aspect of the question. It will be more useful to take a brief but 
comprehensive survey of the main features of the present financial 
position ; to try and form some adequate conception of the political 
outlook, whether in the immediate or more remote future ; and thus 
to arrive at an estimate of the balance between the magnitude 
of impending complications and the resources which are available 
wherewith to meet them. On the military aspect of the matter I 
can, of course, express no useful opinion. It is a question on which 
military experts are alone competent to advise. But the more the 
public is permitted an insight into their views, the more it transpires 
how little they are in accord. 

In endeavouring to form a conception of the present prospects of 
the Indian finarices, we begin with a retrospect. The net results 
of comparison between receipts and expenditure in the twelve years 
commencing 1884-5 may be taken as the point of departure. The 
year 1884-5 was a typical year, for it was the last of a brief period of 
repose and of relief from taxation, and the first in which was recom- 
menced that almost uninterrupted downward movement of exchange 
which seems for the moment to have been arrested. For the receipts 
and expenditure of the years 1884-5 to 1893-4 the Parliamentary 
Return No. 319 has been made use of in this paper. It isan authorita- 
tive India Office Return of the net income and expenditure of British 
India, under certain specified heads, for the ten years from 1884-5 
to 1893-4. The figures in this paper for the years 1894-5 and 
1895-6 are those which were presented to the House of Commons 
in the late Indian budget debate, in an Explanatory Memorandum 
signed by the late Secretary of State for India. Modifications made 
by Lord George Hamilton in those figures in the course of his 
speech have been adopted here. The figures for these last two years 
are not final figures, such as shown in the closed accounts, but 
are based on estimates which, to a greater or less extent, are still 
unverified. 

Vor, XXXVIII— No. 225 3 L 
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Ranged respectively under years of surplus or of deficit the 
results of the twelve years from 1884-5 to 1895-6 are as follows: 


Surplus Deficit 


Rx. 


178,427 


37,018 

2,612,033 
3,688,171 

4675 — 
= 833,412 
o 1,546,948 
1,230,000 (estimated) ao 

_- 1,212,000 (estimated) 


| 
| 


Total . . Rx.8,213,184 £8,809,414 

There would seem to have been so far an equal number of years 
of deficit and surplus; but an excess on the wrong side of the account 
to the amount, in round numbers, of about Rx. 600,000. Should 
the prospects of the current year further improve, this debit figure 
may yet be turned into a credit. On the other hand it was pointed 
out by the Secretary of State in the Indian budget debate that 
since 1884-5 


there has been a certain amount of debt raised in this country, and whenever 
a debt is raised for the purpose of meeting the annual obligations through inability 
to sell bills, the money so raised does benefit the year of the expenditure, and in a 
manner which cannot be brought to account; because by diminishing the number 
of rupees that would otherwise be sold, it advances the prices of those that are 
sold. The amount of the debt which was incurred in this period (from 1884-5 to 
1894-5) through the failure of the sale of bills amounts to 9,386,000/. 


The balance of the twelve years thus inclines, in any case, decidedly 
towards considerable deficit. 

During the ten years from 1884-5 to 1893-4 the net increase of 
expenditure, as shown in the Return No. 319, was Rx. 11,359,135. 
The figures for 1894-5 have not been included in that return as 
yet, and comparison taken from its columns can extend to 1893-4 
only. Taking twelve millions, roughly, however, as the net figure of 
increased expenditure in the eleven years between 1884—5 and 1894-5 
(the present year being excluded as still current), it is next 
necessary to form a clear conception as to the sources from-which it 
has been mainly met. In asmall measure this growth of expenditure 
has been met by normal growth and increase in various minor heads 
of revenue. But it has been almost entirely provided for, either by 
measures of taxation; or by increase accruing to the State at those 
periodical revisions of land revenue of which the thirty years’ cycle 
has again, in the last decade, come round; or by the appropriation 
to current needs of the proceeds of previous taxation, which had 
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primarily been designed to furnish an annual surplus available for 
the construction of protective famine railways. This surplus is 
known to Indian finance as the Famine Grant. The following 
figures show, in round numbers, from what sources have been 
obtained the chief part of the increased revenues which have been 
required to meet the growth of expenditure since 1884-5: 
Proceeds of taxation, other than cotton duties Rx. 3,000,000 
Cottondutiee. . . «»« «+ «+ « Rx. 3,200,000 
Rx. 6,200,000 
Increase in land revenue (approximately) ° Rx. 4,200,000 
Appropriation of famine grant to current ex- 
penditure (approximately) ws Rx. 1,000,000 
Total e - Rx. 11,400,000 


In the course of eleven years, something over ten millions has 
been obtained directly from the taxpayer. It must, however, be 
pointed out that the taxation of six millions exhibited under the 
first two heads is only so far new that, having been since 1883 in 
abeyance, it was again imposed at various periods commencing from 
1886. On the other hand, although reimposed in the course of the 
last few years, 44 millions of the proceeds of this taxation, roughly, are 
obtained from sources which have been‘deliberately condemned by suc- 
cessive administrations both in Indiaand England. LEither, as in the 
case of the increase in the duty on salt, the tax further enhances 
the cost to the masses of an article of consumption necessary to 
health, and at all times high in price for their means; or, like 
the cotton duties, it is obnoxious to received axioms of free trade, 
lessens the consumption of British piece goods in India, and is 
the cause of profound dissatisfaction among a powerful section in 
Great Britain of every political shade of colour. Such taxation 
may not strictly be open to the objection that it has imposed 
anew burden. But it has reimposed a burden which, by consent of 
all parties, is, as in the case of the salt tax, scarcely tolerable, or, as 
in the case of the cotton duties, is only to be maintained to the 
prejudice both of British and of Indian industry. To this category 
many, probably ninety out of every hundred, would add taxation 
imposed in India in the form of an income tax. Personally, I believe 
the arguments in favour of such an impost outweigh the objections 
to it, forcible as these are. But this is far from the view of very many 
whose opportunities of judging are as good as mine. If to the salt 
duties and the cotton duties is added the income tax, we have a total 
of five and a half millions of taxation reimposed since 1884-5, of 
which the burden, though not actually new, is none the more tolerable 
from having merely been reimposed. It is taxation of which the 
character is discredited, and which is doomed eventually to extinc- 
tion. Such are the sources from which increased expenditure has 
been met, and surplus obtained. It is obvious that their existence 

$12 
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is, for the most part, a weakness to the Government of India. If it 
can be urged of these that at least they impose no absolutely new 
burden, the four millions increase of land revenue, on the other 
hand, is, in every sense of the word, a fresh addition to the calls on 
the taxpayer. The appropriation of the Famine Grant, though in- 
evitable in itself with regard to present circumstances, can be defended 
only so long as receipts remain unequal to expenditure. It remains, 
meanwhile, the cause of constant recrimination. The Famine Grant 
included, we have thus six and a half millions on the side of receipts 
which, if not actually for the first time introduced since 1884-5, 
bring with them a measure of odium and discredit almost as great 
as if they had been newly imposed. They furnish—and this is the 
point to be remembered—the chief source whence there has been 
arrived at, in the last twelve years, such equilibrium as exists between 
Indian finance and expenditure. Their retention of itself proves that 
absence of fiscal resources held in reserve which characterises Indian 
finance. 

Of the three causes to which increase of net expenditure during 
the last ten years is mainly due, to one only, and to the only one 
which it is beyond the power of man to control, can we look for any 
relief. So far as the other two causes of the increase of net expendi- 
ture lie within the control of the authorities, whether in India or in 
England, it is clear now that no reduction can be looked for. Neither 
in the army charges, nor in the net charges for State guaranteed or 
aided railways, will any diminution be conceded. We must look to 
exchange alone for assistance. But so long as the course of exchange 
remains as unfavourable as we have seen it of late years, the taxation 
of late reimposed, and the present appropriation of ear-marked 
revenue, must perforce remain. For the moment, the pressure of 
exchange is somewhat lightened. It is even possible that, in spite 
of the cost of the Chitral campaign, there may be little or no deficit 
at the end of the current year. The causes of the recent favourable 
turn in the exchange are as yet too obscure to allow of judgment being 
hazarded as to its permanency. But estimating, in any case, the 
annual requirements of the Secretary of State in bills at seventeen 
millions sterling, exchange must rise between three and four pence— 
say to about 1s. 5d. as against its present rate of about 1s. 13d.—before 
such relief can be given to the finances as to allow of the remission 
of the sources of revenue above enumerated, amounting to six and a 
half millions. There would doubtless, in the event of such a rise, 
be a further economy amounting to about a million, by a propor- 
tionate amount of diminution in the compensation to civil and mili- 
tary officers, which at present is granted in view of the low rate of 
exchange. But against this must be set counter considerations, which 
are apt to be forgotten when the direct loss or gain by exchange is 
in question. Regarded from the point of view of revenue as well 
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as of expenditure, the net results of a falling exchange will not 
be of unmixed advantage to the Indian Government. The gains 
traceable to exchange on the receipt side are too frequently lost sight 
of, or ignored, when the loss by exchange is loudly insisted on. A 
falling exchange will probably diminish the export trade and, indi- 
rectly, the railway receipts. So far as it is due to the shrinking of 
the rupee currency in British India, it must in time be felt in the 
rupee prices of produce, later in the rent of agricultural land, and 
finally in the land revenues of the Government. Against a falling 
exchange, moreover, must be set the steady increase in the Secretary 
of State’s gold requirements. These have risen about a million in 
the course of the last decade ; and in the ‘ Explanatory Memorandum ’ 
the average annual net sterling expenditure in England of the past 
five years has amounted to 15,700,000/., as against an average of 
14,800,000/. in the five preceding years. There is every reason to 
believe, from speeches of the present no less than of the late Secretary 
of State for India, that a revival of railway guarantees by the State, 
on a gold basis, and in a liberal form, is in immediate contemplation. 
The net loss on the whole State railway. account already exceeds one 
and a half million sterling. If we wish to form some idea of the 
probable effect on Indian revenues, and on the expenditure in England, 
of extending the gold guarantee system, we may find material at 
page 101 of the last ‘East India Financial Statement ’ (Blue Book 
No. 283). We have there a statement showing the ‘true financial 
results to the revenues of India of the guarantee of interest upon 
the capital of guaranteed railway companies,’ This, in other words, 
means the net drain on the Government from a gold guarantee. 
The figures are as follows : 


1889-90 1890-1 1891-2 1892-3 1893-4 1894.5 1895-6 
tx, 842,263 233,526 465,188 950,952 912,487 1,611,900 1,168,200 


It is not, however, only State guarantees but vigorous State 
construction, which forms the policy of the India Office. In pro- 
portion as State construction is pushed on will be additions to 
India’s gold debt for railway plant and material, and for interest 
payable in gold. Beyond these items of increased charge lie the 
usual possibilities of famine, the instability of the Indian opium 
trade and the consequent risk of failure of revenue. 

There must be briefly noticed here, in connection with the 
question of the administrative and exchange factors in expenditure, 
a remarkable statement made in the course of the late Indian 
budget debate. The Secretary of State for India is reported as 
having said : 

The net expenditure for 1884-5 of the Indian Government was Rx. 41,907,813 


and in 1894-5 Rx. 52,747,800, showing an increase of Rx. 10,839,087. There is 
certain expenditure which is under the control of the Indian Government, and 
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there is a certain charge which is not. That which is not under their control is 
the increased expenditure relating to the exchange. The increased expenditure 
during that period was Rx. 11,156,304, and it shows an absolute increase over the 
whole net expenditure of Rx. 316,317 ; or, in other words, the Indian Government, 
although they have had to administer a much larger territory during that period, 
although 20,000 additional native soldiers have had to be added to the native and 
10,000 Europeans to the Indian army, have been able adequately to carry on all 
these additional duties at a less cost than ten years ago. 


The year 1894-95 is not included in the Parliamentary Return 
No. 319, which shows the net income and expenditure of British India 
to 1893-94 only. But for present purposes it is not necessary to take 
the figures of that year. Two points in the above argument challenge 
attention. In the first place the figures of net expenditure therein 
quoted exclude the whole net expenditure debitable to the great head 
‘Collection of Revenue,’ which in 1884-85 amounted in round 
numbers to Rx. 5,100,000, and in 1894-95 exceeded Rx. 6,200,000. 
The Secretary of State’s figures are apparently taken from a statement 
of net Income and expenditure on the last page of the India Office 
‘Explanatory Memorandum,’ In this statement expenditure has 
been deducted from receipts in all departments where there is a net 
surplus of receipts ; and receipts, per contra, have been deducted from 
expenditure in all departments in which there is a surplus of 
expenditure. I am not aware what precise purposes this statement 
is designed to serve ; but in the Return No. 319, of which the object 
is to exhibit the net receipts and expenditure, the ‘Collection of 
Revenue’ charges are, as they should be, duly included under the 
latter head. In the next place—and this is of greater importance— 
increase in the gross charge for exchange appears to be contrasted 
in the above extract with increase in net administrative charges. 
The effect of this may be illustrated by pointing out that in 1893-94 
the gross exchange charge under the head of railways was Rx. 
3,732,878 ; the net charge, after deducting net receipts, was Rx. 
1,535,503 only. The results of the year 1894-95 did not materially 
differ from those of 1893-94, and an illustration drawn from the 
figures for the latter year will equally serve the purpose of indicating 
the defective nature of the comparison now in question. 


| 
Amount of net charge | 
Net expenditure, in- for exchange (after | Net administrative 
clusive of net charge deduction of railwa expenditure, exclus- 
for exchange receipts) included ive of net exchange | 
in ‘ Net expenditure’ | 


Rx. Rx. Rx, 
1898-04. » .| 68,530,804 9,325,950 | 49,213,044 
1964-86. «. . 47,180,749 | 8,414,777 | 43,766,972 


Increase = « | Rx.11,860,145 | 5,911,178 | 6,447,972 


Thus, on these figures the increase in net administration and in 
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net charge for exchange on railway account has been in ten years 
pretty well the same. But by adopting the system of comparison 
which we find in the above extract, we should have arrived at an 
increased charge on exchange account, in round figures, of no less 
than eight millions, and an increase in administrative expenditure 
of three and a third millions only. In adjusting the actual balance of 
increase between exchange and administration by analysis of the entire 
heads in which exchange finds place, the result would be to show a 
ratio of increase still greater on the side of exchange. But the chief 
item of account is that of railways, and it is not necessary here to work 
out results in further detail. It may, however, be added that detailed 
analysis of the growth of administrative charges would soon show, 
even if this was not @ priori evident, that the Indian Government 
was far indeed from having carried on its business at a less expendi- 
ture in 1894-95 than in 1884-85. Gross must be compared with 
gross, and net with net expenditure. The real growth of net adminis- 
trative expenditure cannot be arrived at by any other mode of com- 
parison. If, for example, we wish to ascertain the net administrative 
increase in army charges of late years, we do not test it by com- 
parison between the charges of a year of war and the expenditure of a 
later year of peace. We eliminate the war charges from the former 
year of comparison, and so arrive at a true comparison of results. 

This brief sketch of the present position and prospect of Indian 
finance, however imperfect, may, it is hoped, serve the purpose of a 
compte rendu. It shows the approximate results of the last 
twelve years of financial administration, and the taxation and other 
analogous measures by which alone approach to equilibrium has 
been arrived at. The character and pressure of those measures 
have been explained. It has been seen that to exchange alone can 
we look for reduction in expenditure, but that even in that direction 
no real relief can be hoped for until there has been brought about a 
degree of rise which at present is not in the least probable. There 
will be, with the revision of land revenue settlements, progressive 
increase no doubt in the land revenue for some years to come, as 
there will be also in minor heads of receipt. But experience shows 
that the average annual increase in revenue under these heads does 
not more than counterbalance the normal growth of administrative 
charges. 

The first object of this paper has thus been reached, viz. to set 
out as clearly as space permits the present position of the Indian 
finances, and to indicate the degree in which they can bear the 
political strain which threatens them. I may turn now to its second 
object, which is, to endeavour to form some estimate of the nature 
and the probable duration of that strain. 

After the last Kabul war, the onward movement which had been 
revived in 1878 ceased again for a time with the acquisition of Quetta 
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and the Pishin valley. Communications between Quetta and India were 
in some measure strengthened between 1880 and 1885; but there 
was a marked disinclination, whether in Calcutta or in London, to 
resume a forward movement. With the incident of Panjdah and the 
events of 1885, activity was resumed. Communications with Quetta 
by rail and road were hastily recommenced, and unremittingly pushed 
on. Shortly afterwards, the first of a series of forward movements 
was made which, when regarded separately and severally, have not 
been of startling. magnitude, but which, taken together, have very 
materially advanced the frontier from south-west to north-west, parallel 
to the course of the Indus. Thus the Zhob and adjacent countries have 
been occupied. Further to the north-west, under an agreement with 
the Amir, the Kuram valley and Waziristan have been brought under 
British control. To the further north-west, again, the tribal country 
sometimes known as Yaghistan has been encircled by territory held 
under British domination. By the overthrow of the late chiefs of 
Hunza, Nagar, and Chitral, the supremacy of the British Government 
has been carried to the Pamirs. Finally, on the extreme north-west 
frontier of India, the control of Kashmir has passed practically under 
the Indian Government. In 1884, a British resident, such as he is 
found in Hyderabad or Gwalior, was for the first time appointed to 
Kashmir. In 1889, the Maharaja, who had recently succeeded to the 
throne, was set aside as incompetent, and in his place a Council of 
Regency was established under the control and direction of the Resi- 
dent. The resources, responsibilities, and claims of the Kashmir 
Darbar passed directly into British hands, and it was in vindication of 
the rights of the Darbar that the rulers of the adjoining native states of 
Hunza, Nagar, and Chitral were successively deposed, and their autho- 
rity replaced by British or nominally by Kashmir control. The accom- 
panying sketch map, which is based on maps in Mr. Thorburn’s Asiatic 
Neighbours, will convey an idea of the extent of territory brought 
within the area of these operations. (In those maps, I observe, 
Kashmir itself has disappeared, and is incorporated in India.) There 
has thus been formed beyond the Indus a new dominion and protec- 
torate, within the British pale, and under the supreme control of the 
Government of India. It may or may not in part be claimed openly 
as British territory. In part it may at present be only within what is 
called the political, as distinct from what may be termed the fiscal or 
actual frontier. But whatever its nominal position, its suzerain, if 
not in every case its immediate master, is the British Government. 
British troops are cantoned within it. British residents, directly 
or indirectly, administer it. British authority is supreme within 
it. Its area, population, and resources are but vaguely estimated 
at present. It is still in course of completion. There is one great 
gap within it ; and before it is fully rounded off, the tribal country 
between the Chitral State and the Peshawar valley must be sub- 
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sidised or subdued. At present, though the territories composing 
this new province have been subjected to the permanent authority 
of the Government of India, they have not been in their entirety 
absorbed into it. To form a forecast of the probabilities of a peace- 
ful or violent settlement with the tribes, it is necessary to glance at 
the characteristics, on the one hand, of the occupants of the tribal 
country of Yaghistan; on the other, to examine a little more closely 
the events which have brought the Government of India into im- 
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mediate contact with them, The policy which has characterised that 
Government in the advance towards them, and has found its latest 
expression in the assertion of supremacy in Chitral, will thus be 
more clearly understood. 

Of the characteristics of the tribes there never has been or can 
beany question. Their country is ‘ Yaghistan,’ the land of the turbu- 
lent. Sir Henry Fowler accurately described them as distinguished 
by the fierceness of their fanaticism, their love of independence, and 
their fear of annexation. Since we first came into contact with them, 
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after we had gained possession of the Punjab, they havebeen animated 
by uniform hatred of us, which has resulted in some of the most 
serious fighting experienced by the army in India since 1857. Brief 
extracts from Mr. Thorburn’s description of them may be cited, as 
summing up the unvarying experience of their character. ‘Enclosed 
between the southern limits of the Gilgit agency on the north, 
Kashmir and the British district of Hazara on the east, Peshawar and 
the Khaibar Kabul route as far as Landi Kotal on the south, and 
Northern Afghanistan just west of the Kunar or Chitral river on the 
west, lies a square block of difficult mountains. ... The whole 
tract measures roughly 125 miles from east to west, by fifty from 
north to south, and encloses an area of about 6,000 square miles. 
It is a maze of lofty and precipitous ranges, whose lowest passes are 
closed by snow for half the year. ... Each community lives from 
generation to generation in ignorance of most occurrences beyond 
its own narrow, snowbound horizon. . . . They are, of course, all 
Muhammadan and priest-ridden.’ Mr. Thorburn estimates their 
fighting strength at 80,000. The Bonerwals he describes as ‘ simple, 
austere, religious, and patriotic. All they desire is to be left alone.’ 
The Swatis are ‘ bigoted and entirely priest-ridden ;’ but he adds, 
notwithstanding, that ‘ being naturally peaceful, they would presum- 
ably welcome our annexation of their valley, should such a costly 
and probably useless forward move be ever undertaken.’ The 
presumption would surely seem the other way, in the case of a 
bigoted and entirely priest-ridden tribe. The Mohmands, we 
are told, are a strong, turbulent people, until lately marauders and 
robbers by inclination and circumstance, and peaceful only when 
afraid or bought over. 

These clans and tribes are independent of one another, owning no 
one common head, vassals to no lord, amenable only to priestly 
influence, divided by blood feuds and distracted by intestine quarrels. 
It is this peculiarity in their organisation which has made and 
makes impossible the adoption, in their case, of the policy which, 
under Jacob and Frere on the south-west frontier, succeeded with 
the Biluch tribes. There, if the chief or khan can be settled with, 
the whole brotherhood or clan submits. The body obeys the impulse 
emanating from the nerve centre. But in the north-west there is 
no such community of interest, or subordination of clan, brotherhood, 
or tribe, to the paramount influence of great tribal chiefs, 

Such is the inflammable matter with which the Government of 
British India now finds itself in immediate contact. It may be 
that, by direct and indirect subsidies, peace will be for a time pre- 
served. But if all precedent and experience are guides, there can 
be only one ultimate issue. Our own experience in India and the 
history of the Russian advance in Central Asia prove to demonstration 
that when a civilised power and a turbulent semi-civilised predatory 
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tribe come together, circumstances sooner or later bring about the 
subjugation of the latter. The Punjab, the Caucasus, Central Asia, 
if not Hunza and Chitral, are evidence. It is scarcely worth while 
insisting on a probability so universally admitted. None seem to be 
more painfully apprehensive on the point than the present Govern- 
ment of India, whose language in May last plainly indicated the 
anxiety with which they contemplate proximity with the tribes. 
‘ If amicable relations,’ they write, ‘can be established with the tribes, 
not only would it be easier to retain for them the autonomy which 
we should desire to conserve,’ but also less costly. If amicable 
relations cannot be established with the tribes, and not only . 
established but maintained, what then of the autonomy which it is 
desired to conserve? It has been stated that fear of the Maxim 
gun and the Lee-Metford rifle has disarmed the hostility of 
the tribes; and the feeble character of the opposition to General 
Low’s force is pointed to as evidence of the assertion. But it may be 
reasonably conjectured that Sir Robert Low’s force was not more 
generally opposed because its advance was so rapid and so unex- 
pected that combination among the tribesmen was made impossible. 
The Government of India dated its Proclamation, announcing its 
intentions, on the 14th of March, but some days elapsed before 
it could reach the tribes. On the Ist of April, the British force was 
launched upon its way. It is as yet much too early to congratulate 
ourselves on the submission of any section of the tribes. The ardent 
assurances of correspondents at Simla, desirous of smoothing over 
difficulties, rouse the doubts which they are intended to allay. 
The prominence which is given in English journals to these assur- 
ances is denied to the frequent paragraphs which appear in Indian 
papers describing acts of hostility on the part of the tribesmen. 
It may be that civilisation and submission are finding their way 
even into those savage breasts and mountain fastnesses; that ‘the 
tribes will be glad to get the money, and that the people will be 
induced to adopt more regular habits.’ It isa consummation devoutly 
to be wished. But even to attain our end in this way, Indian 
revenues must be freely spent. All that the Government of 
India dares to hope for, even should affairs take the most favour- 
able turn, is that ‘the cost of securing our frontier may be greatly 
reduced.’ War or peace, autonomy or annexation, whichever it may 
prove to be, one thing only is certain : a prolonged strain upon the 
Indian revenues, and increase in frontier expenditure. 

The policy adopted towards Kashmir and the small native States 
of Hunza, Nagar, and Chitral best illustrates the views and the designs 
which have of late years guided the Government of India. There is 
little hope, unless that policy is reversed, that the risks of collision 
with the tribes of Yaghistan may be lessened by our forbearance. 
The Chitralaffair has been but the latest milestone marking the advance 
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of the Government of India. Its true significance lies in its relation 
to preceding events, and to the light which it throws on the final 
designs of those whose policy brought it about. The history of our 
recent relations with the states on our north-west frontier may be read 
in Blue Books. In 1884 Lord Ripon informed the Kashmir Darbar, 
which up tothat year had been independent of British authority, that 
on the approaching death of the then Maharaja a British Resident 
would be appointed to Kashmir, and that, for the future, the British 
representative in Kashmir would have the same status and duties as the 
political residents in subordinate alliance with the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Ripon’s object, as may be judged from the character of 
his rule in India, no less than from the terms of his despatch, was to 
introduce much-needed reforms into Kashmir administration, and to 
bring relief to the oppressed subjects of the Maharaja. Shortly after- 
wards, in 1885, the Maharaja died ; and in 1888 his son and successor, 
presumably under pressure of the Resident, appointed a Council 
to aid him in the administration of his State. In 1889 the Maharaja 
retired voluntarily, we are told, from the control of State affairs, and 
the Council which he had nominated was dissolved. A new Council 
was constituted, under the presidency of one of the Maharaja’s 
brothers. Its character and functions, and the nature of the 
change which in five years had been effected in the authority by 
which Kashmir was administered, may be gathered from the 
instructions issued to the Resident. The Resident was ‘to make 
the Maharaja and the members of Council thoroughly understand 
that although the Council will have full powers of administration, 
they will be expected to exercise those powers under the guidance of 
the Resident. They willtake no step of importance without consult- 
ing him, and they will follow his advice whenever it may be offered.’ 

Within a month of the issue of these instructions, proposals for 
the re-establishment of a British Agency in Gilgit were submitted 
to the Secretary of State. 


The advance of Russia up to the frontier of Afghanistan (wrote the Govern- 
ment of India on the 6th of May, 1889), and the great recent development of her 
military resources in Asia, have admittedly increased the necessity for strengthen- 
ing our line of defence, and among the points requiring special attention are the 
northern passes of the Hindu Kush, which afford a difficult but not impracticable 
route for a force large enough to cause much excitement, if nothing worse, in 
Kashmir, and among the tribes of Bajour, and perhaps at Jelalabad, and on the 
Punjab frontier. We cannot afford to disregard this risk. Further, we cannot 
afford to permit any foreign Power to establish in time of peace its influence in the 
country. 


The ruler of Chitral, it was added in that despatch, had more than 
once received with much cordiality English officers within his State. 
The chiefs of Hunza and Nagar had, of their own accord, asked for a 
visit from an English officer. This was in May 1889. Before three 
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years were over, the chiefs of Hunza and Nagar were fugitives from 
their States, which had been taken possession of by British officers. 
Little more than two years later, the chief of Chitral was overtaken 
by the same fate. Either the Government of India had strangely 
misunderstood the temper and misinterpreted the desires of the 
chiefs with whom it had to deal; or it had been hurried by destiny 
into acts of violence which, in spite of its own wishes, have practically 
destroyed the autonomy of these States ; or it has adopted deliberately 
that policy of forcing itself, on one or other pretext, into relations 
with its neighbours which has never had but one final issue, and 
which, if persisted in, will lead to the usual results in the tribal 
country on its own borders. 

Even, therefore, if the tribes should desire peace, it does not 
follow that they will be left to enjoy it. Should relations, however, 
be yet established with the tribes on the most amicable footing, there 
will be none the less need of maintaining a high rate of expenditure 
among them. Subsidies for levies and police must be allowed; 
political officers must be remunerated ; head men must be placated. 
Apart from this, no civilised government, least of all the British, sets 
foot in barbarous countries without the need of administrative 
expenditure springing up in its footsteps, although it may not 
have assumed the actual administration. It is compelled to justify 
its intrusion, to conciliate the people by promoting at least their 
material well-being. Roads must be made, bridges built, dispensaries 
and hospitals in some degree provided, accommodation found for 
public servants, and so on. The Government must be furnished 
with the funds necessary to these ends. But if India is to find 
them—and the tribes certainly cannot find them—obnoxious taxa- 
tion must be the longer retained in India. Now it may be possible, 
for a limited time at least, to impose in the interests of Indian ex- 
penditure taxation which is in itself otherwise open to gravest objec- 
tion. But to keep open such a financial sore for the benefit of tribes 
beyond India, having nothing in common with India, is not consistent 
with good government. To tax the salt or the soil of the Brahman, 
the Mahratta, the Sikh, for the development or the benefit of the 
Muhammadan of Waziristan, or of Chitral, is a course which cannot 
be long pursued, because it is opposed to political morality ; almost, 
it might be added, to political sanity. Burmah, taken as a whole, 
and inclusive both of Upper and Lower Burmah, pays, I believe, its 
way. But Quetta and the Pishin valley are, if I am not mistaken, a 
heavy charge on the Indian exchequer, and illustrate the growing 
drain of the trans-Indus territories. 

But behind the Government of India is another force, which, if 
it speaks less openly, speaks little less to the point. Echoes of its 
views reach us now and again, and it is wise not to despise them. 
‘If we neglect to keep under our influence the tribes south of the 
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great watershed, these will undoubtedly place themselves on the side 
of the apparently stronger power,’ wrote Mr. Knight, in 1893, in his 
book, Where Three Empires meet. In 1895 the necessary measures 
have been taken to commence carrying out the desired end. In 
1895 Mr. Thomson, fresh like Mr. Knight from contact with Indian 
political and military officers, tells us: ‘It is not unlikely that it may 
prove necessary to subdue the turbulent tribes of Yaghistan before we 
can fully establish peace on our own border.’ Nay, more: ‘ It is quite 
possible that K4firistan and not Chitral may eventually be found to be 
the key of the position. . . . It is quite possible there may prove to be 
a practicable road through it. . . . Now that the point of greatest 
strategic importance has been shifted from Gilgit to Chitral, it is mani- 
festly of vital importance that we should know what sort of a country 
it is, and whether there are any easy passes into or out of it.’ Imfthis is 
the spirit in which our officers on the frontier are about to approach 
the tribes, their autonomy is not worth many months’ purchase. Ex- 
pressions like these are no doubt straws, but they show which way the 
wind is blowing. The omens are not favourable to that temper of 
conciliation and moderation by which alone violence can be averted. 
Neither, therefore, in the characteristics of these tribes nor in the 
present course of policy of the Government of India, nor in such indica- 
tions as reach us of the desires of its officers, is there much ground for 
hoping that collision beyond the frontier can be long avoided. _ III pre- 
pared as the Indian finances may be to bear the strain of further enter- 
prise, ill suited as at present they may be for any policy but cne of rest 
and recruitment, there is little hope that such a policy will be granted 
them. But, even should actual collision for the present be avoided, 
there presses behind, and grows ever nearer, another vital question of 
expenditure, which is the outcome of the present forward policy. 
Since the Indian army was increased by 30,000 men in 1885, Upper 
Burmah has been annexed. The increase made in that year did 
not contemplate the annexation of Upper Burmah, nor, it may be 
added, the advance of the French on our south-eastern frontier. Let 
that be, however. Apart from this, the new area beyond the Indus 
has been for the most -part annexed or acquired since 1885. At 
present the territories comprised in that new area are controlled by 
native levies, police, or what not. In Zhob and in Chitral we have 
regiments of the Indian army ; but, so far as I am aware, neither there 
nor elsewhere in the new dominion and protectorate, except in Quetta, 
is the native force balanced by the presence of a single British soldier. 
Finally, great additions have been made in the last decade to native 
forces within India itself, by the constitution of the Imperial State 
troops. These are troops in the employ and pay of the various 
Native States, which are formed into selected regiments, organised, 
disciplined, and armed under the supervision of British officers on 
the model of the Indian army. What is the entire strength of this 
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great addition to the native element in the efficient armed force of 
native India I cannot precisely say, but I believe it to be about 
19,000. In Kashmir alone it exceeds 4,000, and recent events 
have shown how effective it can be made. With the creation of 
this mass of frontier levies and State troops the due proportion of 
British to native troops—viz. one to two—has been practically 
destroyed. It may be held that at least the proportion is maintained 
in the Indian army. But we have now to reckon not only with the 
Indian army, properly so called, but with the armed force which 
we have created beyond our own frontiers, and with the Native State 
Imperial troops which we have organised within them. It would 
be valuable to have a return of the numbers, equipment, armament, © 
and organisation of those two new auxiliary divisions of the Indian 
army. For, however gratifying it may be to see Hunza and Nagar 
hillmen, SwAti and Chitrali, enrol themselves under our flag, we can- 
not at our peril lose sight of the one great lesson of 1857. ‘The 
error we made—an error which was pointed out, but to which no one 
would listen—was adding to our native troops, while the strength of 
the European force actually fell off. The insane confidence which 
continued vociferation on the part of our officers had generated in 
the fidelity of our native army had produced a belief in England 
that we could really hold India by means of those troops.’' In pro- 
portion as we augment native forces must we continue to augment 
the strength of our British soldiers. That is, for us, articulus stantis 
aut cadentis imperii. For the moment, while the forward policy is 
still struggling for supremacy, the demand may not be urged by those 
who are responsible for the military security of the Indian Empire. 
But the difficulty cannot long be postponed. Whatever the outcome 
on the frontier of recent measures or of present policy, from this im- 
portant direction also inevitably, and at no distant date, there is im- 
pending a very formidable claim for a further charge upon Indian 
revenues. 

So at present stands the situation. It is surrounded by clouds 
and darkness. Is it a time to prophesy smooth things, to smile 
complacently, to exchange congratulations, to talk comfortably of 
the clouds going by? It seems, indeed, difficult to understand 
how it can be believed that the financial outlook, as was said in the 
recent Indian budget debate, is better than it was three years ago. 
Three years ago the necessity of reimposing the cotton duties had not 
been demonstrated. The Famine Grant had not been appropriated to 
current revenues. Three years ago the Secretary of State sold his bills 
at 1s, 2,%,d.; at present he barely touches ls. 17d. The deficit three 
years ago was Rx. 800,000 ; now it is estimated at well over a million. 
For, three years ago, the forward frontier policy had been but re- 
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cently revived, and we had not made the progress in creating and 
completing our new dominion and protectorate beyond the Indus which 
has been achieved of late. Frontier policy and Indian finance are as in- 
separable as foreign policy and finance in Western countries. There 
can be no improvement in Indian finance so long as Indian revenues are 
depleted by the claims of frontier extension, or exposed to the risk and 
requirements of war. Consequently there can be no vigorous internal 
policy, whether of railway development or of other kind. The most ex- 
perienced are the first to recognise this. ‘We know,’ it was said in the 
course of the Chitral debate, ‘that at the India Office, and among 
retired officers, the old-fashioned view prevails. But in India, and it 
is there where most responsibility rests, opinion is almost invariably 
opposed to it.’ This reminds us of that other dictum, in its time 
also accepted, that ‘the opinion of Colley on the frontier question 
was worth that of twenty Lawrences.’ The ‘ old-fashioned’ view has 
been indicated in the course of this paper, and in the words of its 
first and greatest exponent. It is the old-fashioned view to ‘seek to put 
limits to expenditure,’ It is the old-fashioned view to ‘ protest against 
the necessity of having to impose additional taxation on the people of 
India, who are unwilling, as it is, to bear such pressure even for mea- 
sures which they can both understand and appreciate.’ It is the old- 
fashioned view to ‘look for our true policy, our strongest security in 
the contentment, if not in the attachment, of the masses, in husband- 
ing the finances of India, and in consolidating and multiplying its 
resources. If in India, where most responsibility lies, these views 
are no longer in favour, let us learn why they have been discarded, 
and what are the views by which they have been replaced. If, on the 
other hand, their importanceis stillalmitted, let us be told how 
they are to be made consistent with the present forward policy. 
Economy, the contentment of our Indian fellow-subjects, and multi- 
plying the resources of British India may be merely the old-fashioned 
views of the India Office, of retired officers, of dead Viceroys, and 
of other unconsidered obscurities. But they are, at least, the views 
which in building up India in the past guided the great men who 
were charged with the task, and which enabled them to hand over 
the India of the present day, such as we still see it, to the men who are 
now responsible. Old-fashioned as they are, they are therefore views 
which will continue to challenge and command consideration till they 
have been proved unsuited to the India of the future. 


AUCKLAND COLVIN. 
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